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THE, . 

HISTORY 

or 

' ENGLAND- 
CHAPTER I. 

Qentrtd Demi/iHon of the Country, The BritonM 
''^Romam'^-^Saxon&^^The Hepiarch^. 

TpNGLAND, including Wales, occupies the 
-^ southern and by far Uie most exten»ve share 
of the island) caUed by its priinitive inhabitants, 
Yn^A Prifdain, or the beautiful isle, whence it 
bad the name of firitain among other nations; 
and it was also called Ynye Wen^ or white island, 

. which is the, origin of the appellation of Albiof^ 
among the Greeks: and. now, in conjunctioa 
with Scotland, it constitutes the Idngdom of 
Great Britain* The derivation of the word 
England is froui Ar^Um^ a province npw subject 
to Denmark, which furnished a great part of the 
Saxon adventurers who established themselves in 

. this division of the- island. 

England being every where surrounded by the 
sea, except where it unites with Scotland, enjoys 
every natural advantage of commerce and seen* 
fi^ ; yet, befope it knew the art of deriving pro- 
tection from a powerful navy, it was expos^ to 

.frequent invasion, and has several times invited 

. the conquestof nations who were more early skill* 
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ed in mantime affairs. Its general figure is tri- 
angular : one extremity points to the north, an- 
other to the east, and die tfaivd to the west. Of 
its three sides, the western is not only the long- 
est, but also the most irregular, being indented 
and broken by various tongues of land and arms 
of the sea. A' straight line dfa^n from the 
Laud's-end,in Cornwall, to Berwick upon Tweed, 
will give for the western side 425 miles ; the 
same drawn from Berwick to the South Fore- 
land in Kent, will make the eastern side 345 
miles long ; and from the South Foreland to the 
Land's-end will give a line of 340 miles for the 
southern side. To follow the trendings of the 
sea, however, would vastly increase those mea- 
surements, and render the three sides not less 
than 1500 miles- 
England, viewed as a whole, affords all that 
beautiful variety which csoi be found in the most 
extensive tracts of the globe, ki some districts, 
verdant plains extend as far as the eye can reach, 
watered by noble streams, and coveied with inmi- 
merable flocks and herds : in others^ the charm-* 
ing vicissitudes of gefttly ascending hiUs and 
winding vides, rich in com, or waving with woods 
and dotted with flowery meadows, present ^le 
most delightful landscapes that fancy can form. 
Nor are prospects of a more sublime atkl roman- 
tic kind wanting : lofty mountains, craggy rocks, 
deep and narrow glens, and foaming torrents, oc- 
casionally contrast with barren moors and wide 
uncultivated heaths. Yet, from the bounties of 
Nature, aided by the industry of the inhabitants, 
few countries possess a smaller proportion of land 
that is incapable of tillage or improvement ; 
though millions of acres still remain unreclaim- 
ed, and invite the labours of the plough.^ 



In genenQy the middle and the soothem parti 
of Enghuid possess the most fettile soil and the 
most cultivated aspect. Towards the north, it 
rises into mountains, or expands into moors; 
while the eastern coast, in many pfau^es, is either 
sandy or marshy. To the west, or in the piin^ 
dpality of Wales, the whole ooantry is moun*- 
tainous, intermixed, however, with vales of great 
fertility and beauty. Another range of hills, 
sometimes rising to Alpine heights, extends from 
the borders of Scotland to the very heart of this 
country, running from north to south, and ferm* 
ing a natural division between the eastern and 
western sides of the kingdom. Various raogea 
of less extent or elevation present thems^ves 
in different parts ; such as the Chiltem hills in 
Bucks, the Malveni in Worcestershire^ the Co- 
teswould in Gioueestershite, and the Wrekin in 
Shropshireb The oounty of Comvrall, which is 
a great promontory, jutting into the Adaatic 
Ocean, is altogether a rude and hilly tract, ocm- 
taming infinitely moK riches in its bowels than 
on its surfiu^e. 

There are few countries better vratered by 
nvevs dian England, and none possesses move 
juimerous shores, in proportion to its extent; 
tibough, from the shoftness of their courses they* 
have in geneial to run, few of its streams swell 
.10 the magintude of continental rivers. Thoae 
of the northern parts, ariiung from the middle 
. ridge of hillsy have but a short distance to the sea, 
wluchever direction they take. In the midland 
^stricts, however, the Trent and the Quae run a 
considerable way before their efflux into the sea. 
The .Severn, taking a very circuitous course, 
fiows over a space which renders it deserved^ 
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liuuBid e i^ as theraeconddiyerm Ei%iaad> The 
Thaines^ which bears oaks botom the wedMi df 
inaaf nationBY is al8o» in pamt of length and laa^i- 
mtude^ the first river iu this comtrsr. 

The lakes of Westmordand and Cuoolierianir. 
«re more remarkable for their picturesque efiect 
than for their extent. In most other counties 
they are-raie and inconsiderable. 

The deep indentings of the coasts, furnish 
many^ bays* creeks^ and inlets, some of which are 
capacious and extensive. Beginning in the easfr> 
em coast, the Humber is a considerable arm of 
the sea, into which sevend rivers pour their tri- 
tiutary streams. The Wash is the next most 
important inlet on this side : it is broad, but so 
shallow, that the sands appear at low water* 
The Thames forms a kind of capacious funnel 
for the discharge of its waters, between the coaste 
of Essex and Kent* A;t. the straits of Dover, 
the island a|^roaches within seven or eight 
lei^es of the continent : Mother on, -the beau- 
.tiful Isle of Wighti the hariiouF.of Portsmouth, 
and Southampton Water, break the regularity of 
the coast, and fiimish mucb agreei^e diversity 
of situation* Beyond Southampton, there* an 
numerous other bayA and inlets in theprogpeas 
of the coast towanb dieLand's-end; andin tuin- 
ing this pdint, St* George's or the Bristol chan- 
nel opens^ wMch, with the broad ssstuaryof the 
Severn^ deeply Indents the broadest part of tkm 



The opposite coast of Wales is tnoken by 
variocBi bays and inlets ; of which Milford^^haven 
IS one of the first in Europe, nor is the deep and 
large bay of Cardigan unworthy of notice. Be- 
yond tlus) Anglesefl) repelling the waters of the 



Msh sea, gives a new direetion to die oou^ 
which, ninning inwards along the shores of Lan- 
cashire and Cumberland, receives ntanf foroad 
but shallow streams. Solway firth next succeed^ 
and together with the Cheviot hiils and the 
Tweed, form something like a natural boundaiy 
between England and Scoddnd. 

In regard to ditnate, England cannot boast 
Off genial sons and balmf zej^yrs ; f et it is suf* 
iicientlj temperate to alRnv the eejofment of tli|, 
<fpen air, even in the severest season of the yean 
The atmosphere, however, as is common in 
most insular situations, is4ndined to chilness, and 
loaded with vapours, subject to frequent and sud- 
den changes, and more favourable to vegetation 
dian to the health of the inhabitants. l>focoon* 
try is clothed with such a beautiful and durable 
verdure during the spring and summer ; but the 
torrestsfrequently suffer fromtempestuousfldn% 
particufatily in the northern districts ; and the 
Ihrits often &A short of perfect maturity, and 
there fore seldom arrive at the rich flavour which 
distinguishes the productions of warmer dimes. 

To compensate for these disadvantage^^, how^ 
ever, neither the rigours of winter nor the heats 
0f summer are felt to such a degree as in paraK 
Id contmental climates ; for wli^ the hafboura 
of Holland and Germany are annually locked 
ftp with ice, thoseof England, and even of Scot* 
landr are happ9y exempted firom this inconve^ 
nience. It should be observed likewise, diat the 
Western side ot the kingdom, recerrmg first an 
accumulation of cknids mm the Athmtic Ocean, 
which meet with an obstruction in their passage 
from the centraf chain of hilts, is much more 
exposedto rainr than tfye- eastern ; but the latter, 
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«s if Nature was an impartial distributer of her 
&vours, is more frequently involved in fogs and 
vnsis* On the whole^ however, if we except parts 
of Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire, Essex, and 
Kent, the air is sufficiently salubrious ; and in« 
stances oi longevity occur in every district and 
every situation, which may vie with the most 
favoured regions* The modes of living, indeed, 
to-operating with the density and variability of 
the atmosphere, produce a long train of nervous | 

complaints, which diminish the enjoyment of ex-* | 

istence ; but they do not seem to have any very 
considerable influence on its duration. 

Originally the island of Great Britain seems 
to have been almost wholly overrun with wood, 
and solely peopled with the inhabitants of the 
forest* The wolf, the bear, the wild boar, were 
long the uncontrolled rangers of the woods ; 
but their race has for several generations been 
totally extinct. Stags, roebucks, and wild cattle, 
ranged the sylvan scenes, bounded over the hills, 
or grazed in the meadows, without fear and 
without annoyance from man ; but by degrees 
^e forests were destroyed, in order to make way 
for cultivation ; the marshes were drained ; and 
the wild beasts, driven from their native haunts^ 
gave place to such as were reclaimed and ren* 
4ered useful auxiliaries to man* 

From the continent, however, came our most 
valuable productions, both animal loid vegeta* 
ble : the foimer have been improved by long and 
4tedulou8 care, and are now superior to thos^.of 
the countries from which they were originallf 
introduced ; and if in any respect the latter sufief 
in compedtion, it is only from causes not in h^ 
man power to altei^— the air and the climate* 
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England, now exenapted from imy formidable 
wild quadrupeds, has none that can dispute the 
masterjr with man, and but few to aiinoy him, 
either in his person or property. The fox, the 
wild cat, the badger, the marten, the weasel, the 
otter, the hedgehog, the mole, the rat, and the 
mouse, are almost the only quadrupeds that 
remain to disturb us* Of these the rat, small a^ 
it is, from its destructive habits, is infinitely 
the most troublesome. The hare, the rablMt, 
and the squirrel, ape inoffensive and pleasing. 

On the other hand, our domestic animals are 
unrivalled. The English horse has no equal for 
spirit, strength, and fleetness. The homed cat- 
tle have been brought to the highest degree of 
perfection, both as to size and figure. The difr 
£srent breeds of English shefep are variously 
cTistinguished for the delicacy or quantity of their 
flesh, and the fineness or abundance of their wool. 
The deer of our parks and forests are of superior 
beauty ; and our dogs, of every species, are deserv* 
edly admired for courage, strength, and sagacity* 

The vegetable productions of this country, 
most of which were drawn from other regions, 
by culture have acquired all the perfection whicb 
our dtmate will allow. Nuts, acorns, crabs, and 
0. few wild berries, were originally all the indi- 
genous articles of food which our woods could 
boast. To foreign countries, and pur own ini- 
dustry, we are indebted for the bread we eat, our 
best fruits, and our garden vegetables. Horti- 
culture, indeed, has been carried to a height in 
England, which other nations have in vain at* 
tempted to reach. Where Nature fails, art has 
heen most suctessfully calkd in to her aid ; and 



the fruits of the tropes may now^ be seen eorei^ 
ang the tables of the rich* 

The birds that inhabit our groves, and delight 
the ear with their harmony, are as numerous 
and as various as in any populous and cultivated 
country. Wild fowl in some counties are ex% 
tremely plentiful ; and domestic poultry every 
where abounds* 

The seas and rivers of England are stocked 
with a great variety of beautiful fish. From the 
deep, thousands derive a subsistence ; and 
policy has lately displayeditself in encouraging 
the fisheries^ as a source of wealth and o£ 
powei^ 

The manufactures of England need only be 
named to be allowed superiority over those of 
the r^t of the globe. Industry, am>lication, a 
s|»rit of enterprise, and steadiness of action, cfaa* 
ffi^terise the inhatutants of thia country, who, 
accoFding to a late enumeration, may amount to 
nearly ten million^ ; but who have achieved 
more in arms and in arts than double the number 
in any other nation on earth* 

All ancient writers who have treated of the 
«M*ig)Q of the first inhabitants of Britain, repre-» 
sent them to have been the same people as the 
Gauls, who are also more extensively recognize 
ed in history under the s^>pellation of Celts, 
and as the first race of men that spread ovev 
Europe, the greatest part of which was in their 
possession, until within about four hundred 
years oi the Christian era, when these Gothic 
tribes began to press to the westward from the 
Shores of the Euxine. The historical memorials 
ef the Britosis ^emselvea^ corroboFste such a 
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Statement ^ wid with the addition of 
important particulars, respecting the soceessivt 
^ arrivals of different colonies. The first adven- 
turers are said to have been the northern Citnbril 
the next, was a colony of Loegyrians^ from the 
south division of Gaul, called Aquitania ; vai 
the third were the Celts of that part of the con*- 
tinent nearest to Biit8un,-who were called Bry- 
thon, or men of tumult, synonymous with which 
they had the well-known appefiation of Bth 
gians. These were the three primary settlers jrf 
this island, of the same original stock, speakinf^ 
a common langus^e^ with some diveruty of ^a^ 
lects, under the same forms of government, the 
same religion, and sympathizing in the same 
manners and customs. The tempemte regions^ 
to the westward, were explored by them in very 
remote periods ; so that according to some wrir 
tiers, Britain received its first coloiues upwaiidi 
of eleven centuries before *the commencement of 
the Christian era. The last of the thix^coleniee 
before mentioned is supposed to have come over 
betjmeen thre^ and four hundred years befoi^ 
CbrijSt, to have extended themsdves through the 
southern parts of the island, so that after tlie^ 
lapse of some ages they contributed to thepepu* 
lation of Ireland, which had originally receive^ 
some colonies of the Loegyrians, who .also bed 
settled in the.nuddle and southern parts of £09^ 
lapd. :•■•■'■■" 

In considering the state of reltgioti and soeieif 
among the ancient Britons, the first object tbi^ 
arrests the attention, is the. system of the bard% 
the principles of which are cltavly iden^ieil 
funong the first patriarchsof mankliid i and the^ 
B2 
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were axtcnded tothe fiutlKtt regions of la&i^ 
in common with the westem bocdert of Emope. 
The bafds.reqittred that every iminch of knoir- 
iedge, embraced by them, should be committed 
to TDMBory before thdr disciples were admitted 
into their order. What they thus Uoght was 
reduced into a peculiar kind of aphorisms, caUed 
Triads, from their comprehendisig thcee differ* 
ent articles classed together according to dia- 
racteristic analogy ; and these Triads embraced 
the leading points of theology, mpladity, sdeaoCf 
and history* Solemn meetings took place at 
tMttain times, such asat the new and fall moon, 
hot more particnlarly at the four quarters of the 
year, when the great national assemblies were 
held, for the promulgation of the traditiBnaf^ 
Triads, and for other paipoaes» These meet- 
ings took place witlnn circles of unwrought 
Clones, in the most public and convement situ^ 
ations, such as the open plains in the county of 
Wiks, whereon the principal stone cirele of the 
whole island was raised ; snd of wbich Avebury^ 
and Sttbury Hill, as iu appendage, present at 
«his day to our observatioo some of its vast and 
wonderful remains. 

The insdtutoi consisted of thsee orders, wkh- 
out disdnction of sex ; namely, tbe bards, tiie 
^hMids, and the ofvates ; and to each of these 
were attached particular porsiuls and fimcidons* 
That order called the bardic was the predonuh 
iMihtclns, or that into which all die disoiplea 
wereinitialed in the fait instance : it was in 
•short tibie priinleged national college of the Bri- 
tons ; for, on bmng admitted, the members aa- 
•umedone nr the lOtihei^ as their inclination or 
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•Dioest difected tkenk To Uus plitamrf 
•ppertaiBBd the peipelwtMm of 4he privikgM 
MidciMoanoftlwsyitani* Abwd^ if vmum" 
ingtbe character of ndawd, had to perform the 
faDcttcns of the priesthood ; and) as tbeie was a 
priest, or dmid, in every coiiimiiDit]^ aad the, 
greateat kifliience attached to Uim has were the 
ttmctiooa iQost song^i afber. Th^srefere the 
hards appealed most coa^piaoooB in this class to 
staogers ; so that anckot writers hsvegesieiiaUy 
hieaded the other two orders ia that of the dm- 
ids. Theoirates wwcsttcfaof the fasfdaasde^ 
SBoled theiaaslvQs to particuiar artsanAaoiQiKM; 
Olid this was the only dmocter in wUch tbsy 
weio perasilted to hold private ssoetifw^; the 
oifaer oiaaass wove obliged ^aasesi^ble^ as they 
oqvessed it, ia the <9se of the light aod m the 
tMOflftheouiu Eadicf the three orders wore 
oa appropriate dms 3 thaCof tbebaxdslo gfSMr 
ral woaef skj^hlue cokmr, twhkwMk^ of ligb% 
or tcmhi aod tssaqoillity ; wfaiCe, «s amsii^^ 
pniip^ i^pertamedto tbedmids ; and l^^mfleB 
•wooegoDeD, danqtiBg that the Jtaowiedge <tf tex^ 
aeatnal tidngs was the object of tfatfirpiimuits* 

The fandamental object Md princ^ies^of the 
hsfdicsystsm wore the asaroh after truth) and^ 
ligid odheDenee to jaatioe md peace* Thef 
SN!ver bore aimsi nor engaged m any par^ dis- 
yotoa; so thst eveataaUy thsy heeme tolaUjr 
«»nBptsd fiom all poHtical coimeetic^BOi end 
were employed as hetdda in war helwoen dif- 
iersnt atates» So saored were<thehrfenoiisoaQ- 
aidered, in the cfice of aaediKtaia, tfiet they 
jwased umnoiestod tlnongh hestflecoMPtries»ond 
" "- -^'-^^ of hald^ 10 i ^ 
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Hie arm of fllaugliter, while they exec«ited Uieiv 
missions* But this state of diMnterested virtue 
ma at length the metfm of procuring to the ocw 
der the supreme influence in the nation, by the 
perversion of its original prmcipies : among the 
Gauh) we learn that the office of aroh-druid wa^ 
established aad made permanent, in dii^ct vio* 
lation of those principles ; and ^e high priest 
had acquired so great an ascendency, as ta 
struggle successfully against the Roman power 
fer nearly five hundred years. The leading te* 
nets in the bardic rdigion were these : they be* 
lieved in the existence of one Supreme Being; of 
whom they reasoned that he could not be mate^ 
rial, and that what was not. matter, must be 
God. The soul was considered to be a lapsed 
Intelligence under a total priyation of know^ 
ledge, or happiness, by its Ming to the iowest- 
point of eidstence. To regain the slate of intel* 
iect, it had to pass thiough all. tl^ intermediate 
inodes of existence. For . such. . a . purpose^ was 
this earth created, as well as other innumemfate 
worlds; dmt is, as means of approumatmg eter- 
nally through varied states of being towards thi^ 
D^iiy. Farther, t^t this earth was originally 
covered with water, which ^gradually subsidingi; 
land animals arose, of the lowest, and least p^gt 
ibct species, thus corresponding in^orgaBisatioii 
with the then <:apBctty of the aoul* . New <uxiers 
inthfe scale of being were suocesuvely produced 
^m these, continually improving in form,, and 
aufgmenting the capacity of intdlect, so ^t» in 
the course of Ages, man ultimately appeared^ the 
fwost perfect receptacle of the soul on this earth* 
Thea ^e sod had aoangawnted sts&cttkiesas. 
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$0 be tapMc of judging between gdod and evil i 
ebaAeqoeiitlf it was a state of ttbertx tmi of 
^c^ce. If the aoUl became atfeached to evil^ it 
Ml again to bmtal laiet ori^e statecf Bccoaaityt 
t&a pcmit co^re^pondiog with its turpitade of 
human eicistenoe ; ttid it again traiis»aigrato4 
towards the state of man for a renewed psobai^ 
&H1* When the soul became attained to goodi 
death was its release to a hi^ier existenGe, where 
the loss of niemoiy was done away^ so that it 
then recoiieeted the ecooooif €3i every former 
sti^; thus bcang made haj^f, in the koo^ledgt 
of 1^ animated natare bdow its then coadition* 
It was conceived that in this worlds life wasr fnM» 
dtially increasmg in c^ntitf and perfection } 
that therefore truth and justice were advancing 
therewith, so that the hards locked for a period 
wlien those attributes should prevail oi^r tho 
pmciples of evil and devafltatkm ; that vrhen tlw 
period amved, man would then maMe rapid 
a|i|»tMcheB tovraids the auminit ^ that perfee* 
Hon, which the terrestrial state is suso^tible of} 
andiqMin the o ep sum mat io n of sitch an evrnit, the 
design of tlwworid would be answered and it 
would be then destroyed by fo«b 

Such mm the oigmal syi^emof the bakisi 
but, like all other systems of theology, it wial 
cofvupted and abused,, and partkoiariy in Gaul ; 
tile rank weeds of mpevaCition were sown for tiio 
sAe of power, and they grew luxuriantly in th^ 
£eld originally cul tinned to yieid nK»« whcde* 
aome fruit. AimMig the first aberrations, may! 
be traoed that of the knowledge of the great 
Hiion, or tie Slipreme Beings who wa»obsime4 
in tl)»hieii«^yphic8 or emblems of hisdtfifereat 
g|itrHnite%* av that> the gnmdHuff minds of tto 



multitude often sought not beyond thoie vepnt^ 
ttentations for the object of worship and adom^ 
tion. This opened an inlet for a variety of ei^ 
rors more minute ; and' many superstitions be^ 
came attached to their periodical solemnities } 
but more particularly to their rejoicing fires, oa 
the appearance of vegetation in spring, and oil 
the completion of harvest in autumn^ Others 
of less note grew into importance, from the pe* 
culiarity oi some ceremonies ; such as the cut* 
ting of the misselto with a golden hook, by the 
presiding druid ; the gathering of the cowslip) 
and other plants, consecrated to the, power of 
healing. The authority, which the bards a»> 
sumed, of excommunication, during the purity 
of the system, was an useful corrective in theif 
discipline ; but when the civil government be* 
came in some measure coalesced with the order, 
the sentence then pronounced in the circle wat 
clothed in all the terrors that surround an out^ 
law, in modem times. Then too^ their doo- 
trine of expiation by sacrifice, extended to more 
awful victims; for all the criminals of the nation 
were collected together^, at the great yearly as* 
semblies ; and there, in ktoning fortheir crimesi 
presented a spectacle to the whole people atcmco 
impressive and tremendous. 

The civil institutions of the ancient Britons^ 
arose chiefly out of the system just noticed^ 
The leading ti*ait therein, was their division into 
families or tribes ; and from which again origtt 
nated many of their other customs, as well as 
political regulations* Every.tribe was an inde* 
pendent state, under the patriarchal sway of its 
elder. But common danger sometimes, united 
leveral of those states uud^. the conuoaod of 9Xk^ 



e)0^dks»der; and it is recorded, that in three 
Histancesy the nominal sovereignty of the whole 
island thus became vested in a single chief. 
The individuals of every family participated in 
its rights, according to their proximity to the 
head. Property was equally divided among the 
. children of every marriage ; or, in default of co- 
issue, among the first and second degrees of re- 
latives. Kindred extended to the ninth degree in 
descent and collaterally ; and this every person 
was obliged to prove, to entitle himself to the 
rights of the community, otherwise he became 
reduced to the condition of an alien. Each fa- 
mily was amenable for the conduct of its mem- 
bers towards the individuals of another family ; 
and for every crime committed, a fine was levied 
of the kindred on one side, according to the de- 

g-ees of relationship, and distributed among the 
mily of the aggrieved. 

The Britons were, generally speaking, a pas- 
toral people ; however, agriculture was carried 
on to a £onsiderabIe extent in some parts of the 
island, particularly towards the south, where the 
state of society was more connected and civilized 
. ihan in the less hospitable regions of the north 
and west. Their chief support was derived fmm 
the produce of their numerous herds, which con- 
«8ted of kine, sheep, and swine. With respect 
to the management of their herds and flocks, the 
Britons bad the custom of keeping all that be- 
longed to the whole community together ; and 
each herd of cattle, according to their regula« 
tions, amounted to twenty thousand in number ; 
each flock of sheep had six times as many ; and 
they were respectively superintended by about 
icMtt' himdred men^ detached, for that puipose« 
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The ik«M dp the persons of high rankcofi^* 
td of kmg gownS) and their ornaments were 
beads of amber and jet strong together, and 
worn about the head, and wreaths of gold round 
the neck as badges of honour* The common 
{MM>i>le were generally clad in skins ; but some 
c^the ruder tribes are said to have used no ck>th« 
ing, wearing only lings of iron round their necks 
and arms. There was a prevailing custom 
among most of the tribes, of painting themselves 
with woad, when they went to battle, so as to 
«{^>ear more terrible to their enemies ; and some 
used to delineate the figures of fbwers, trees, 
and animals on their bodies, by infusing the 
juice of the same {dant into incisions made 
through the skin. They suffered the hair of 
theh* heads to grow long ; but shaved their 
beards, excepting the tipper Up. Their houses 
were generally built of wood, imd covered witit 
reeds* The towns, or villages^ were aconteed 
parcel of such houses, j^ced at a small dis«', 
tance apart, and, generally speaking, situated in 
woods, having ^e avenues defend by slight 
i^amparfes oi earth, or with the trees that were 
cut down to dear the groimd ; but those who 
dwelt in exposed and hHly situations fortified' 
themselves upon eminences with circular en- 
fvenchments of earth* 

The only consmerce, which the Britons had, 
was carried on with the neighbouring coast of 
Gaal-; excepting the occasional voyages, said to 
have bee& performed by tiie Phcenicians, to pro**' 
cure the tin found in the extremities of the pre^^ 
sent Cornwall; The Romans extot them for 
%eing pimple and upright in their dealings* 
What tiiiey used for current moneys consisted of 



ngB.«ndlhki ^tes of iron, or brass, weighed 
by a certain standard : the iron :wa8 of their owi> 
production, the brass was imported. 

On account of the nature of their constttutiony 
which divided them into small rival states, the 
Britons were so inured to war, as to be extolled 
by C»sar, for their valour, and the undaunted 
bravery with which they went to battle* Other 
writers describe them as not only warlike, but a& 
delighting in slaughter. Armed lightly, gene^ 
rally with, a spear and shield, their mode of 
fighting was desultory, making impetuous at- 
tacks on their-enemies in small parties, having 
their appointed stations, so that <Nie detachment 
succeeded another, thus relieving the wieary 
with fresh troops, as the occasion demanded. 
But there was one branch in the art of war, the 
management of their chariots, wherein their prin* 
cipal strength consisted, which they had carried 
to wonderful perfection ; and which was of so 
formidable a nature as to throw the Roman army 
into consternation. It piaynotbe improper to 
give Caesar's own description of their skill in this 
kind of war&re : ^^ They first drive to all parts 
with their chariots, and thipw their darts ; and 
they frequently break the ranks, by the prancing 
of their steeds, and the ndise of the wheels* 
When they get among the horse, they alight 
from the chariots and fight on foot ; the chario*> 
teersy.in the meanwhile, draw off a little from 
the engagement, and place themselves in suph a 
manner, that if these should be overpowered by 
the enemy, they may have an e^sy retreat to the 
chariots. By these means they manoeuvre and 
act in. battle with the rapidity of the cavalry, and 
the firmness of theinfimtry. So dexteiptjs are 
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Ihey In thlft moide, bf contiiiusA exereiMf th«l 
lliey can stop thetr horsesy in full speed down « 
steep declivity, can check and torn them in a» 
•fnall compass^ run upon the pole, rwe upon the 
kameBS, and from thrice with increctibie quick* 
MSB recover thdr stations/' 

Besides these chanots, whidi carried a oertahi 
nocaber of men, they had other sorts, particularly 
one that was very destructive, being armed with 
scythes and hooks, and carrying only the drivel^ 
Who, as opportunities offered, dtove in through 
the brdken ranks of the enemy. The horses «b»* 
ployed in drawing tliose vehicles were of small 
ti£e ^ and their harness is described as hamg 
been !tplendi<yy decorated with ornaments. 

Such was the state of Britain, at the 

* /* time when Caesar was pursuing his c^vetf 
of glory among the Gauls : tfnd, to oppose 
whom a very large army of amcHiaries is stated^ 
hi thte historical memorliBls of the Britons, to 
have gone from this island, under the condutil 
^ Caswalkm, and his nephews Ghvenwynwyn 
tfnd Gwanar ; the former of whofn we shall seei 
di the sequel, rused to a pre^^mhient station 
am^ng his countrymen, and, in opposing tht 
itonqueror of the world, his name stands kn* 
TOortalized in Mstory* The Britons having, m 
lihe wars carried on by Caesar in Gaul, conside- 
rably assisted his enemies, this gave a specious 
pretence to bis ambitious m«nd, and he seised _ 
with avidity the idea of adchng unknown re^ 
gions, or sort of new woiid, to the conquests he 
had made on the continentt. Cesar therefore 
collected together eighty ships at Calais, on 
boftrd of whiifch he embarked two legions, with 
wMch he a|>peMed on tlie'coast of Britain, jtfid 
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Imded netr Desi In Kent, in the mi»kh of Au^ 
gust; and^ idter a idiort campugn, obtained the 
nominal BubmiaaioB of Ihe iaknders* After 
Caeaar had returned to Gai^ the Britona m^ 
glectiing to send the hoatagesy which they had 
stipulated to do, he em{>lo]red the following 
winter, in preparing for another move formidable 
descent on the idand ; so that early in the suc- 
ceeding summer he had collected together dbaai 
eight hundred ships, onboard of which he pul 
&re legbns of in&ntry, with two thousand ca- 
valry, forming alt(^;^er an army of upwarde 
of tiiirty tboinand men» 8ince the departure id 
their invader, the British chiefs had not beaa 
idle ; for, aa they anticipated this impending 
storm, they had akurmed the more distsmt re* 
gions to a sense of common danger ; and, as the 
first effort of their imioo, Caswallon, the chief of 
the territory, generaHy inckided in the present 
counties of Essex and Middlesex, was elected bf 
the different Hates, to the siq>reme command i « 
chieftain who had already a^^nafized himself in 
many wars with his neighbours ; and, aa before 
observed, had been over in Gaul* This was the 
first instance in their history, of the Britona 
making aoch. an attempt to consolidate their 
power ; and it seems to have awakened conside* 
raUe jealousy among some of their leadera : andf 
tile otherwise unaccounteUe pkm adopted, of 
not opposing the Itncting of the invaders, is at«^ 
Ifibut^ to the treachery of a party among then% 
headed bf Awurwy, or Mandubratius, who car« 
ried this measure in a council previously held* 
Certain H ts, that the Romans landed without 
tte appearance of an enemy ; nor did they meet 
iMh any, wnttt they hmd preceedsd to tiie banks 
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of the river Stour in Kent. After seTeral severe 
conflicts, the Britons were a second time com« 
pelled to submit to the fortune of Catsar, and on 
the terms of peace being concluded, he returned 
with his army into Gauh 

About a century afterwards, in the 
' * reign of Claudius, the Roman ensigns 

were again displayed in Britain ; the rude 
inhabitants were broken in several battles by 
Plautius; and the Cantii, the Atrebates, the 
Regni, and the Trinobantes, who inhabited the 
south-east parts of the island, were obliged to 
Sjibmit. The other Britons, under Caractacus, 
still maintained an obstinate resistance, until that 
celebrated leader was defeated and taken prisoner 
on the banks of the Severn, by Ostorius. 

The captivity <^ Caractacus, however, 
■ • had not entirely subdued the spirit of the 
. Britons; and Suetonius, who, in the reigii 

of Nero, penetrated into the island of Anglesey, 
was astonished by the general revolt of a people 
whom he considered as subdued. Infi^uKied by 
the indignant reproaches of Boadicea, .the queen 
of the Iceni, the Britons started to armis. The 
Romans were obliged to abandon Londpn, al- 
ready a flourishing colony, and seventy tJiou sand 
of them were imprisoned and massacred by the 
exasperated natives. Their fate, however, was 
soon after avenged by Suetonius in a bloody and 
decisive battle, in which eighty thousand Britons 
are supposed to have perished ; and Boadicea, 
rather than submit to the victor, put an end U> 
her life by poison. 

Julius Agricola, who governed fBri* 
^•^^' tain, in the reigns of Vespasian, Titu% 

and Doraitian, fonned a regular plan for 



^bdmiig the islandi and rendering the atquisf- 
tion useful to the conquerors. To effect this^ he 
carried his victorious arms northwards ; pierced 
Uie forests and mountaiss of Caledonia; defeated 
^e barirarians in Tarious encounters ; and having 
fixed a chain efforts between the Friths of Cly£ 
«nd Forth, he secured the Roman ptovince fe>m 
the incursions of its feradous neighbours* 

To skill and success in wary Agricola united a 
knowledge of the arts of peace. He introduced 
laws and arts among the Britons ; taught them. 
Id Talue the convoiiences of life y reconciled them,; 
to the Roman language and manners ; and dli- 
d^iToured to render their chains easy. By this 
conduct^ the inh^tants gradually acquiesced, 
under the dominion of their masters. 

To* secure them from the irruptioiis of the 
Caledc^ahs, Adrian built a rampart between the 
river Tyne, and the Frith of Solway : this was. 
atrengthened with new fortifications by Severus ; . 
and froni the expedition of that emperor, during, 
two hundred years, such a profound tranquillity 
prevailed in Britain, that little mention is made 
of the affairs of that island by any historian. The 
natives disarmed, dispirited, and submissive, had 
lost even tlie idea of their former mdependence. 

But when the Roman empire, sui^ into luxury 
and servitude^ was assailed by the fierce barbaii- 
ans of the North, and the emperors were oUiged 
to recal the (Matant legions to the protection of * 
the capital, that part of Britain too which had 
long been subject to its sway, and softened by its > 
luxury, found enemies on its frontiers, ready to^ 
take advantage of its defenceless situation. . The 
Picts, who were a tribe of the British race dri* 
Ten northwards by the arms of Agrip^ and tht^ 
C2 
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Scotch, wiio were saf^xraed to hacfe migrafed 
from Irelandt pieix:ed the rampart of Adriaay 
and extended their ravages over th* fidrest part 
of the countrf* The emperors, no longer ca*> 
pable of detaching troops from the continent to 
repel them, restored the Britons to their inde- 
pendence ; tMit at the same time informed them) 
they most look to themselves for defence* Ac- 
cordingly, the Romans took a final adieu of Bri- 
tain, ^er having been masters of the best por^ 
lion of it nearly four centuries. 

The abject Britons of the south, unac> 
\^^ * customed to the perils of war and thecares 
of civil government, found themselves in- 
capable of re«stLng the incuruons of their fierce 
and savage neighlraurs. The northern walls were 
again overthrown, and the ferocity of the Picts 
and Scots was augmented by the helpless condi- 
tion and subnuBsive behaviour of the vanquished 
inhabitants. The latter in vain implored the aid 
of the Romans, in an epistle to Mdus the patri- 
cian, which was inscribed the '^ Groans of the 
Britons." The tenor of the ep'istle was suitable 
to the superscription : ^' the barbarians," say theyy 
^ on the one h^d drive us into the sea ; the aeti 
on the other throws us back on the baibarians ; 
and we have only the hard choice left us of pe- 
rishing by the sword cht by the waves*" The 
Romans, however, at this time pressed by Atti- 
la, were incapable of yielding them any assis- 
tance ; and the unhappy suitors, reduced to des- 
pair, and attending only to the suggestitms of 
their own fears, and to the counsels of Vorti- 
gem, the powerful prince of Dumnonium, u»- 
gendy but rashly invited the protection of the 
ftaaions. 



The Sa3xm$ had beeoi for some time te- 
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garded as one of the most warlike tribes 



c^ Germany, and had become the terror 
of the netghboumg nations. They had posses- 
sed themsMslves of the sea^coast from tlie mouth 
of the Rhine to Jutland ; and at this period were 
xsommanded by Hengistand Horsa, two brothenh 
who boasted their divine descent from the god 
Woden. These leaders received with pleasure 
an invitation, which was recommended . by the 
hope of fame and plunder ; they embarked with 
about sixteen hundred of their followers, in three 
vessels, landed near the isle of Thanet, and at- 
jtacked with confidence and success the northern 
invaders* 

. But it was for themselves alone, and not for 
their allies^ that they had conquered. The fer« 
tility oi Biitsdn allured fiv^ thousand Saxons to 
join then^ ; and Hengist and Horsa having con- 
cluded an alliance with the Scots and Picts, 
whom they had been invited to resist, turned 
their arms immediately against those Britons, 
wh(»a they had engaged to protect. 

Despsur acting on the Romanized Britons, sup- 
plied the place of courage ; they deposed Vorti* 
gein, who had led them into this error, and chose 
in his stead his son Vortimer. They ventured to 
meet their perfiiHous enemies, and, though gene- 
rally defeated, one action is distinguished by the 
death of Horsa* His brother Hei^ist, however, 
reinforced by his countrymen, still advanced to 
victory ; sparing neither age, nor sex, nor condi- 
£on ; and numbers of the Britons, to q^pape 
from his cruelty or avarice, passed over to 'the 
fx>ntinent, where, in the province of Armorioa 
or Brittany^ they were received by a pe^^ of 
Ihe same language and manners. 



During the struggle for indciiefidcsKey Vbrti- 
mer had expired ; uild Ambrouus, who succeeded 
in the xMc£ command over the Bntocis^ united 
tiiem in their resistance to tlie Saxons : yet Hen* 
gist maintained his ground ; and while be settled 
his brother Octa in Northumberland, he formed 
into a kingdom, and bequeathed to his posteritf, 
the counties of Kent, Middlesex, Essex, mkI part 
of Surrey. His success allured new swarms from 
the northern coasts of Germany ; the southern 
Britons gradually receded before the invaders, 
or submitted to their sway ; and i&lla, another 
Saxon chief, founded the kingdom of the South 
Saxons, comprising Sussex, and that poitioii ol 
Surrey which Hengist had not occu];ued. 

The settlement^ the West Saxons in Hamp- 
Aire^ Dorsetshire, Wiltshire, Berkshire, and the 
Isle of Wight, perpetuates the name of Cerdic^ 
»nd his son Kenric ; but it was not till after many 
a bkx)dy conflict, that these adventurers enjoyed 
in peace the harvests of their toils* They were 
opposed by Arthur, prince of the Silure^^ whose 
heroic valour suspended the declining fete of his 
country, and whose name has been celebrated 
by Taliesin, and the oUier British bards. Of 
Ibis prince many fictions are related : yet it &p» 
pears, from incontestible evidence, that both in . 
personal and mental powers he excelled the 
generality of the human race« 

Reiterated success, and ample «cope for more^ 
allured fresh tribes of Saxons to follow in the 
same track* In 575, USk assumed, the title s£ 
king of the East Angles ^ in 585 Crida, that of 
Mercia, and Erkenwint that of the East Saxons ( 
this latter was £smembered from that of Kent, 
iffid comprehended Essex^ Middlesex and part 
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of Hertfordshire ; that of the East Angles, Cam« 
bridge, Suffolk, and Norfolk ; and Mercia was 
extended over all the middle counties, from the 
banks of the Severn to the frontiers of those twa 
kingdonis; 

It was not,, however, till 547, that the Saxont 
in Northumberland were able to enlarge their li- 
mits ; when under Ida, a Saxon prince, who 
boasted his descent frbm Woden, they subdued 
all Northumberland, the bishopric of Durham^ 
and the south-east counties of Scotland* About 
the same time, a second i£lla, having conquer- 
ed Lancashire, and the greatest part of York- 
Shire, received the appellation of Mng of Deira : 
these two kingdoms were united in the person 
of Ethelfred, grandson of Ida, who married Ac- 
ca, the daughter of ^Ua ; and expelling his bro- 
ther-in-law Edwin, assumed the title of king of 
Northumberland. 

Thus was established, after a violent contest 
of near a hundred and fifty years, the Heptar- 
chy, or seven Saxon kingdoms, in Britain ; un- 
der which the whole southern part of the idand^ 
except Wales and Cornwall, in a great measure 
mixed its inhabitants, changed its language^ 
customs, and political institutions* The perkxl 
of the Heptarchy presents no train of brilliant 
events, to dignify its history ; in order, how4 
ever, to connect our narrative, we shall give 
a succinct account of the succession of kings, and 
of the most remarkable revolutions in each kihg^ 
dom. 

^ In Kent, :Escu& succeeded to the domimom^ 
tboogh not to jihfef!mrartia1 ^geolus of his fiither 
Hen^st I>uringhiSt>Wrireigrt', and that ofliik 
ion Oct% aad his grandson Hermenric, fotfiftf-. 
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fimr ytm% tile vittori femguished in pedce ; btil 
eft the accessioii of Bthelbert their ardour waft 
•gain reTivtd ; and though the new monarch waa 
iwsuccessful in his first enterimses, he soon ac* 
quired an absolute ascendency over the mindt 
and councils of his countrymen, by the defeat of 
the king of Wessex. 

Yet the reign of Ethelbert is still more re- 
mariuMe, lor the introductbn of the Christian 
religion among the Saxon conquerors of Britain^ 
Ethelbert had married Berthay the daughter of 
Caribert, king of Paris ; the princess had stipu* 
lated for the ffee exercise of her religion ; » 
French bbhop had accompanied her to the court 
•f Canterbury ; and her influence over Ethels 
bert confirmed the Roman pontifi*, Gregory trs 
GREAT, in the hopes he had early indulged) of 
converting the British Saxc^s. 

That prelate, while yet in a private statiolii 
kad olserved in the maiiiet-^lace of Rome some 
Saxon youth exposed to sale, whom the Romaa 
merchants, in their trading voyages to Britain^ 
had bought of their parents. Struck with theit 
fiur eomplexions, and bloottiing countenances^ 
be aaked to what country they belonged ; being 
told they were Angles, he replied, they ought 
mther to be denominated angels, and lamented 
that the prince of daiiiness should enjoy so fiiir 
a prey. Inquiring th^ name of their province^ 
ke was inlbnned it was Deira, a district of North, 
teraberiond; ««Deiri," exdaimed he, «'that ia 
good ; they are called to the mercy of God from 
his anger, de ira^ But what is the name of tfal# 
kmg ^ tiuit proviooe ? ** He was^ldd t was JBitB^Qit 
AUat <*A!ieluia," cried he; ^^ ive must endeavoi^ 
Chfit Vqa praises of God be sung in thdr country*^. 



Ifeired by Hmfe alliMioiis, he m»imUmgptf^^ 
fmtions for the ^ritous attempt, nirhen the eslpeni 
of his Gountiyraen raked him to the pontificatef 
and oompelled him toconainit thefdous design tQ 
Augustine) a Roman monk, 4ind forty aasociatea* 

Hitherto the Saxens had wor9hi[^ed . ^ 
Woden, whom they believed to be the ^^j' 
amoestor of their prinoes, and regarded as 
the god of war: they &ncted if they obtsioed 
tbe &vottr of this diiinky, by thetr ndour, Uiey 
should be adnmtted after death into his hall>; 
-and, reposmg on couches, should satiate tbem- 
ae^es with ale from the skulls^ their eaemica 
whom they had Mir in battle* But the other 
northern conquerors of Europe having almdf 
imbibed the Chrtadan fei^ the Saxtms could not 
»rofd regarding with veoemHon a doctrine thai 
acquired the ascendanafiover dietr Qevman bfe» 
Hiren. The mannen and address of Bertha had 
improved the &voiuable prepossessions ; and 
when Angustme arrived in Kent, he Imind hit 
apprehensions agreeably disappointed, and Ethafr- 
bert well dlspos^ tolkten to liis precepte, find 
to the prospe«^ of etevnal joy which he disckMi^ 
ed* ^ Your words and promises,** said Bihel* 
bert, ^ are fan* ; but, be<»iU8e they are new and 
itticertain, I eannot entirely yield to Uiem, and 
relinqui^ tiie prindples whkh I imd my ance^* 
tors have so long muntmned s . your are wel- 
oome, however, to remain here in peace ; and ai 
you l^eimdertidLen so tong a journey^ aoMy aa 
appears for what you believe to be our aid^r 
mintage, I will supply yon widi afl neeeesarieay 
and permit you to deKveryeurdoctrme tomf 
mSiJects.'* 



Aogiuitine now proceeded to preach the gos- 
pel with the warmest zeal to the Kentish ^x- 
ons ; his self-denial excited their admiration ; his 
proselytes were numerous ; and the king himself 
was soon persuaded to receive the rite of baptismt 
His conversion as well as his marriage with Ber- 
tha, produced a connection with the French, Ita^ 
lians, and other nations on the continent, and 
tended to reclaim his subjects from the gross ig- 
norance and barbarism in which the Saxons ha.d 
been involved. Ethelbert was also a wise legis- 
lator, and, after a glorious and beneficial reign 
of fifty years, he died, lamented and esteemed* 

His son and successor, Eadbald, seduced by a 
passion for his mother-in-law, deserted for some 
time the Christian religion, which permitted not 
such incestuous marriages ; but he was reclaim- 
ed by the holy artifice qf Laurentius, the suc- 
cessor of Augustine ; and returning with his peo- 
ple to Christianity, expired after a reign of twen- 
ty-two years, leaving two sons, Ermenfrid and 
Ercombert.. 

Ercomberti the younger, possessed himself of 
the throne, and, after reigning twenty-four yearS) 
bequeathed it to his son Egbert. To secure the 
possession of it, Egbert put to death the sons of 
Ermenfrid; yet this cruel precaution was not 
sufficient to transmit it peaceably to his issue ; 
and his son Edric was thrust aside by the strong- 
er arm of Lothaire, the brother of Egbert* 
Edric solicited the assistance of the king of Su&r 
sex; and in an obstinate battle Lothaire was slain. 
The victor enjoyed his fortune but two yeai^ 
«ad was succeeded by his brother Widred ; but 
a strong faction invited Cedwalla, king of Wea- 
sex, with his brother Mollo^ to attack th^ king- 



#BBU The laTaders were repulsed, MoUo wai 
iLitied, and, after a reign of thirty-two year% 
Widied left his cfown to his posterity. Eadbei^ 
Ethettiert, and Alric, successiyely held the reins 
of government. On the death' of the last, the 
royal iunily of Kait became exUnct, and a 
variety of rival chiefs urged their pretensions 
withUie sword. Eg^rt, who first sncceeded, 
Kigned but two years ; Cuthred, brother to the 
kii^ of Mercia, six yeans ; Baldred, an iHegiti- 
flume branch of the i^al &mily, eighteen ; and 
after a turbulent and precarioi^s reign, he 
was expetted by Egbert, Idng of Wessex, ^*^ 
who, di»K>lving the Sax(Mi heptarchy, 
united the several kingdoms under his dominion, 
by his superior power and address. 

Noithumberland was governed by Adelfrid, 
whose victories over the Scots, the Picts, and the 
Wehh, spread around the terror of the Saxon 
name ; yet bis success ki war could not relieve 
him fhom the dt^ead^ of Edwin, whom he had 
despoiled of the kingdom of Deira. That prince, 
supported by Redii^d, king of the East Angles, 
suddenly p^tmted into Northumberland, and 
encountering Adelfrid in a battle, deprived him 
of his crown and Kfe. The vacant throne was 
imttie&tdy filled by Edwin, who was distin- 
guished by his vigour and his justice, above the 
other princes of the heptarchy. A revohitioh 
haring proved fetal to his ancient protector, the 
king of the East Angles, Edwin rejected the 
crown that was ofiered him by the victorious 
Mbds^ and fixed it on the head of Earpwold, 
the son of Redwald. This debt of gratitude 
discharged, his next care was the conversion of 
fa» people : he had married Ethelburga, the 
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daughter of Ethdbert ; and that princess, emu« 
kting the conduct of her mother Bertha, had 
persuaded her husband to receive the rite of 
baptism. The example of Edwin was rapidly 
followed by his subjects ; and he had the satia« 
facUon of perceiving the majority of the Nor- 
thumbrians had embraced Christianity, when he 
was summoned from the internal regulation to 
the defence of his kingdom. He perished with 
his son Osfrid, in a battle with Penda king of 
Mercia, and Cadwallon king of the firitons, in 
the 1 7th year of his reign* 

On the death of Edwin, the kingdom of 
Northumberland was rent by contending princes( 
, after an interval of ten years, it was re* 

^* ' united by Oswald, the son of Adelfrid, 
who fell like his pred^pessor in battle, and 
was succeeded by his brother Oswy. From jlis 
death, during a dark and turbulent period of 
above an himdred years, the throne was suc- 
ces^ely filled by Egfrid, Alfred, Ofred, Kenred, 
Osric, Cehvulph, Eadbert, Oswolf, Moilo, Ailred, 
Ethelred, Celwold, Osred the second, and Ethel- 
bert : the majority of these were the victims to 
the ambition of their rivals, or the seditious 
spirit of their subjects. Afiter the death of 
Ethelbeit, an universal anarchy prevailed in 
Northumberland, and the people having, by so 
many fatal revolutions, lost all attachment to their 
government and princes, were well prepared to 
receive Egbert, king of Wessex, for their sove- 
reign. 

East Anglia had been compelled by the anai 
of Edwin to acknowledge the authority of Earp- 
wold, the great grandson of Ufifa, the founder 
4»f the monarchy : in compliance with his pro- 
lector, Eaipwold, he had embraced Christiaaity, 



but was induced to renounce it'by the aihire« 
mentsof Ms wife. His death, Klet that of most 
of the Saxon princes, was iriolent ; and the Chris- 
tian religion was restored by Segebert, his suc- 
cessor and hsdf brother* From the reign of Se- 
gebert, £a8t Anglia presents nettimg worthy of 
notice, until the accession of Ethelbert, 
who was treacherously murdered, by Of- * 
la king of Mercia, and his state united to 
that of the latter. 

The kingdom <^ Mercia was founded by 
Crida, and was ruled for some time by his son 
Wibba* After his death, Ceorl, his kinsman, 
was rais^ to the throne bjr the influence* of 
Ethelbert kihg of Kent, in prejudice to the rights 
of the son €if Wibba ; nor was it until P«)da had 
att^ed the age of £fty, that the death of Ceorl 
opened to him the way to the throne of his far- 
ther, which he filled to the terror of his subjects 
and his neighbours. Segebert, Esric, and An- 
nas, three kings of East Anglia, perisheMJI^ 
cessively in battle against him ; as did alsoW^ 
win and Eswaki of Northumberland : he was at 
length defeated and slain by Oswy, iM^ther of 
Oswald ; and his «rown devolved on his son 
Peada, who established the Christian religioain 
Merda. Peada died a violent death, and was 
succeeded in order by Wolf hefe, by Ethelred, 
Kendred, Ceolred, and Ethdbald, whose various 
reigns comprise an unimportant period of about 
fcurscore years. 

Ethelbald fell in a popular section ; and the 
Unrone was occupied by his kinsman Ofia, more 
Cfblcbrated for his martiad talents than his quali- 
ties as a man; He ^(hiced to a state of depen^- 
#snce the king of Kent ; and wrested from th» 
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loiK of We«ta th« coui^tts of Qteirtd: laid Gio^ 
ocster ;; but liio repnlaUcRi he had acquired in 
arms tvftfi attainted by his trMchtrous srardcr dT 
£theH)ert, kfli|r of the E&st Ang^ wbovi fa« 
had imited to Hereford Iq celebiAte his BBp^ 
tials with his daughter Elfiriday amidst the §ih 
tivity of the ente^taiDixieiits* The reduction of 
£ast Anglia was the reward of the bloody peiw 
fidy ; yet Offn endeavoured to paltiate his .guilt 
by an artfiil zeal for the catholic church-; be 
made a pilg^mage to Romey and the bettet to 
ingratiate htmself with the pontiff, he engln^ 
to support there an English GoUcge. In older 
to r«se the income rieeessary, he laid the tas of 
ft petmy on eaoh houae wortb^ thirty p^nce a ftari 
this impost was afterwards levied on all Engw 
land, and was commonly denominated Peter's 
penee ; and thcngh conferred at first as a gift^ 
was ttfterwaids claimed as a tribute by the holy 
see. Ofl&died,afterare^ of tlurty-mne years; 
and* such was the effect of his liberality to eo** 
clesiasticS} that William of Midinesbury de* 
dares himadf at a loss to detennine whether his 
merits or his crimes prepcnderated. Thetran- 
aaentpcign of his son £gft|lh produced notlung 
memoraSbie; and his Unsman and auccess<^ 
fienidph, after waining and abunlig a victory 
over Egbert ki^ of Kent, vras himself killed in 
am msurreeUon'Sf Che East Angles* He Irft fai^ 
iaa Kendm a minor, who was murdered ite 
. same year by his sister Quendrade, who ftimei 
at the government ; but she was supplantdd by 
liernnde Ceirii^ who two years i^brwasde^ 
throoed by Beomul^ The rdgn of this uawperi 
wfa0 was not of the royal family, was short and 
wfortonales he was defeated by the Weat 
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StttOQS,^ and IdBed by Ids own sofajects. lioA* 
cttD, his successor, underwent thesune &te ; and 
«mdef the tumultuotts reign of Wiglaff, the 
throne of Mercia was fimdly sufafverted by Eg^ 
bert, who was gradually absorbing the hep* 
tarchy. 

* Essex was formed into a Idngdom by Erktn* 
win, bat affords scarcely any materials for hi»* 
tory. The names of tiie princes who succeeded 
^e founder, were Sleda, Sebert, Sexted, and 
Sewai<d, Sigebert the Littk, Sigebert the GooA 
Swithelm, Sigheri, Offa, Selxed, Swidired, Si- 
geric, and Sigered. The Christian reli^n was 
introduced by Sebert ; was renounced by Sexted 
and Seward ; and was re-established by Sigebert 
the Good ; but ^gered, the last of the kings of 
£ss6x, being unable to resist the arms of Egbert, 
his dominions became the prey of the victor* 

Sussex was the smallest kingdom of the 
SaxoA heptarchy; and is the least known. It 
was founded by ^Jla ; and during the reign of 
his son Cissa became dependent on Wessex; 
Adelwalch, one of the successors of Cissa, was 
slain-in battle by Cedwelbi king of Wessex; 
bis sons were murdered by the conqueror, and 
the reduction of Sussex was the first step which 
the West Saxons ^roade, towands acquiring the 
sole monardiy of England^ ^ 

The kingdom of Wessex, which finally siwal- 
k>wed up all the other Saxon states, was estate 
Mshed with difiRculty. Cerdic, its fbunder, and 
bis son Kenric, encountered, in many doubt&t 
fields, the natives ; and confirmed, in obstinate 
ttid bloody battles, the martial spirit of their fol* 
kywers. Ceaulin, the son and successorof K«». 
ric, was s^ more anriutkms and entemisiaK 
D3 



^ timi Mi' prodgQuitra : Ke ac<)mfei part 
^^' of the cootttiefrof Devon «Bd SoBWfeel r 
^ ' but his inva»oi^ofliitSe»o» iMfl^boiinr 
f Pt o i wd , » 9ee|cffal confederacy} aftd CewdiiHf 
wtK^hadioat bf hk haUghtiiiess tiK a£fectioa» 
of his snfa^tSt was expell^ from hts throne) and 
dfied in erne and mbei^* Caichehkie) atid Cttfh<* 
win, his sons, gavemed jointly the kingdom} t&^ 
tlic expidflion of the latt^, and the death of Ate 
fxtner made way Am* Cealric, to whom snoeeed* 
ed Ceobald, by whofte death Kynegyt 
'^^f' inhcriled the crown« TMa prince on^ 
N ' braced Christianity, aiid wair sooceeded 
by Kenwalch, after whose desfth the kingdom 
was governed by his widow Sexburga for «wa 
fears ; and on her decease^ Edwin ascended the 
throne, but^iiis reign was short, and that of 
his successor Kentnrin ing^rious; nor was it 
m&til the aceptre passed to CeodwaMa, thai the 
martial glory of the West Saxons revived* 
Under thai prince, however, they subdued tho 
kingdom of Sussex^ uid ravaged that of Kent : 
satiate of glovy, Ceodwalla retired to Rome, and 
ceaigned his crown to Ina, who inherttedihtt 
military virtues of his predkcessor^ and added 
to them tiK more valuable'onea of justice, polioyi 
and prudence* ife made war upon the Brftona 
in Somerset, conquered the province andy vritlv 
a humamty uncommon in that age^ suffisred 
te vanquished to retain their property, ami 
share the legal institutions of the victors^ Hii 
long reign cl thirty-seven years may be regarded 
aa one <^ the moat giorious and moat prosperaua 
of the heptarchy : in Ifae decline of his IHe, he 
saade a pilgrina^e to Rome, and, alter his le* 
tn% shut hknaelf up in a cknadei^ wheve he died. 



• fif the .wiUof Ini^ ht» cewn taonuted to 
Adelirdy tfaebrofiidr ef his. oomoiti' Ms pr«- 
tMisioiiB were iaefectui^^ dHpuled bjr Oswald) 
who boaafted a m^re 4mniedi«te deacoit from 
Cerdticy the fomider of the monaithy. i aad«ii 
the death of Adektd^ his couaki €iidned ^ ^ 
succaeded peaeeablf to the throne* The J^|^/ 
reign of this prince was distinguish- 
ed by a gr^t victory which he eibtai^ed oter 
die king of Mercia at fitfrford ; but his Idnsmah 
and sutces^sof) Sigebert, neither inherited his vir- 
tues oor fortune ; aad being dethrcmed by his 
sttb^eots, Cenul^ wais crowned in Us place* 
Geaol^ tritimpiied ii»:arms over the . BritpQSjr 
but aufifefed aom^ diimoutton of repittatiot] in his 
expedition against Mtoia ; he ;wafir assassiiiat^d 
by SyBeteudthe bfwkhcrof Sigebert ; yetJlyne- 
hard leilped not^he' fruila of his crtmoi but fell 
a yictiDoL to the resentnleiit of the West ^ 
Saxons $ and the tacant throne Was oc« ^qF' 
cufkd by Britfane, who wiE» remoleJy 
allied to the hoieieof Ceidie* 

The eyes of the West Saxons^ however) w^re 
dbected towards Egbert, a.gfandson .of logHd, 
the brother of Ina^ whose early wtues promSsM&d 
t» revive the' memory of that iUustribus monardb* 
The susj^don of Brithrk was awakened by the 
partialis of his subjects) and Egbert ftidfrom 
the jealousy of his sovereign to tlie court of 
Charlemagne* Here he studied the d»>acter 
and cultivated the fineodship of the celehmded 
emperor of the West; luamaitoerswerepotishedi 
and his mind improved by the society and con* 
versationof the Freodb ; but in eicile he was 
not forgotten by his O0uiitrym(a& Theorudky 
and tre^iery of Biilfairic- and. his ocmsort ;£ad> 
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bofga, reTerted cm thdrown headd : a poisoacd 
cup, which had been intended by the que^i for 
an obnoi^uB noble, was fetal to Bfithric, who 
drank part of it, unconscious of its contents. His' 
widow immediiitely took n^ge in France,- 
whence Egbert, bf the unanimous voice of iiis 
countrymen, was called to fill the throne of Wes-' 
sex. 

In the long and bloody conflicts of the 
y ' Saxon princes, Egbert was the sole des- 
cendant left, of those who originally suIk 
dued Britain, and who enhanced their author^ 
by claiming a pedigree from Woden, the su- 
preme divinity of their ancestors* Yet, though' 
lui^ted by this circumstance to invade his Saxon 
neighbours, he chose rather to turn his arms 
against the Britons of Cornwall, whom he defeat* 
ed in several battles ; when he was recalled from 
improving his victories, in that quarter by the 
hostile incursion of Bemul^ king of Mercia. 

Before the accession of Egbert, the Mercians 
had very nearly attained the ai>8olute sovereign- 
qr in the hepta^hy ; their authority or their in- 
fluence was extended over the East Angles, and 
the kingdoms of Kent and Essex ; and they as-' 
pired to the dominion of Wessex ; but their ca- 
reer was checked by the presence of Egbert, 
who defeated them wi^ cruel slaughter in Wilt- 
shire. Kent and Essex were the prey of fiie 
victor* and Bemulf, king of Mercia, himrself pe- 
rished in an attempt to quell a revolt of the 
East Angles : his successor Ludican, about two 
years after, met the same fete ; when the Mer- 
cians submitted to Egbert, who allowed Wiglaf 
their countryman to retun the title, while he 
himself exercised the real powers of sovereignty. 



TKte Ntethiiinl)riaQ0,aiit^y«d ift jftn^iohyt cowrt^ 
ed the interference of a prince^ wtiome power 
could restore to them some form of government. 
Egbert^ howevery stiil billowed to Northttii4>er« 
haodf as he had done to Merciafind ^agsi Auglia, 
tiie privilege of electing a vicerof , but whose i^Up 
thofitf depended on him.f^one. 

Thus, about four hundred years from the 
first arrival of the Saxons in Britsdn, the pru* 
dence and pcriicy of Egbert united the -. 
kingdoms of the heptarchy ^ but to in- g^?;* 
trc^uce knowledge and arts amongst 
their inhabitants was a more arduous task. 
Christianity had not hitherto banished their ig- 
aonacef or softened the fetoclty of their man- 
ners: credulity and liuperstiti<Ai had liccompanied 
the docuines of Rome ; luid the rfiverence to* 
vmrds saints and reliques seems almost to hav^ 
aappknted the adoration of the Supreme Beinj^* 
Monastic obtervanoes were esteemed mote men* 
torious. than the active virtues ; add boutity to 
the church atoned for 6very fwitnce against 
eociety« The sacerdotal habit iWas. the only ob- 
|ebt bf res|>ect : hente thdnobility preferred the 
•ccuri^ and sloth of the dpister tp the tumult 
md gtoryof war ; and the kings* impoverished 
by the continttal bene&ctions to the churchy 
were neitiierable to' reward valour, dor retained 
influence to support t^^r government. 

Another inconvenience attended this corrupt 
qiecies of Christianity : the Saxons were taught 
bf the monks a profound veneration tor the holy 
lee ; and the bhndness and submis^ye disposi* 
tiflu of the. people enoMiraged th^ successor! 
of St*' Peter to advance every day in their en- 
tfoadwnents oo the ind^ndenoe of the feng< 
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fish eburcli. In the eighth eetttorf, Wilfridr, 
bishop ti Lindifiifenie, the sole prelate of the 
Northumbrian kingdom, appealed to Rome 
agamst the decisions of an English s;f nod, and 
thus laid the foundation of the papal pretensions, 
i¥hich we shall fmd in the sequel, urere earned 
to the most disgraceful heights, and submitted 
tp with a padence tl}at limost staggers belief^ 



CHAPTER n. 

From the Union of the Kingdoms of the Hefitarchy 
under Egbert^ to the J^orman Conquest* 

^ ^ 'T'HE flattering hopes of peace, 
8*7-838. which the inhabitants of Britain 

had entertained, by the union of the 
kingdoms of the heptarchy, were- soon overcast 
by the appearance of the Danes. The vlctoriotts 
urms of Charlemagne had rai/aged Germany ; 
and large bodies of the natives, to elude his 
iotn, had retired to Jutland* Fmm that northern 
extremity they retaliated on France the evils 
with which they had been ai&icted ; and ik^ 
natives of Jutland, participating in their resent*^ 
ment, concurred in their enterprises. In their 
predatory e^ccursions they were tempted to visit 
England ; and the booty they aoqutreii 
^g^ ' allured theiti to frequent descents. After 
- an unsuccessful attempt on Northumber- 
land, they plundered the isle of Shepey. Again 
they disembarked in Dorsetshire from thirty* 
five ships ; but being encountered at Charmputh 
by Egbert, they were defeated in a bloody battle ; 
and though in a second invasion they 
. ^' ' were sufqxirted by the Britona xif 
Cornwall, they were oyerthrown with 



coQsidmble slaughter at pengtsdovn ;.ivlui& 
the death of Eg^rt jrevived their hope% and 
prompted them to new efforts* 

Ethelwolf) the son and successor of Egbert^ 
was better quahfied for a clm&ter than & a n 
throne. The first measure of his reign g g* 
was to resign to his son Athelstantbe 
provinces of Essex, Kent, and Suss^u The. do- 
mestic dissension which this partition was cal- 
culated toinspire^ was suspended by the terror of 
the Danes, whose inroads were felt through 
Hampshire, Suifolk, Norfolk, and Kent. In 
their t:ourse, they swept away the goods, the 
cattle, and even the wretched inhabitants ; and 
then retiring to their ships, set sail to some dis- 
tant quarter^ which was not prepared for their 
reeei^n* : Though often repulsed, and some- 
times defeated, they could not be expelted; they 
establidded themselves in the isle of Thanet and 
Shepeyi ^m whence tbey incessantly harassed 
and ravaged the adjacent coasts. 

Amidst these distractions, the piety of Ethek 
wolf had impelled him to n^e a pilgrimage to 
Rome, whither he carried hm fourth son Alfred. 
In hb return, he married Judith,^ the daughter 
dT the emperor Charles the Bald f but on his 
laodiDg in England, he met with an opposition 
he litiUe expected. Athelstan, his eldest soRj 
liad paid the debt oi nature ; and Ethelbald, his 
^lecQBd, had formed the pro^ctof excluding hi9 
&ther ftook a throne, for which he was so little 
qualified. Ethelwdf yiilded m a great m^a** 
ftttve to the pretensions of his son ; and retaining 
^e eastern districts of the kingdom, he reigned 
4ht western to Ethelbald. Immediately after, 
|w aummoned the states of the whole kingdom^ 
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•ad) wM tiie iame fuMty of d^spoutiiaii, &ot 
ODif gr^fited ta the priesthood a perpetual right 
to ti&esi but exempted it from all services and 
impopts. 

. -. Ethelwotf lived mUf two fears after 

g' making this important grant to the 
church ; and by his will he divided £ng* 
land between his two eldest sons, Ethelbald a^ 
Ethelbert ; the west being assigned to the foiu 
mer, the east to die latter* The r^gn of Ethel* 
bald was short and* licentious ; and his death 
united the whole government in the> hands of 
his brother, who, durii^ five years, governed 
with justice and prudence, and bequeiOhed the 
sceptre to his brother Ethered. 

ThevaloivofEtheped was notable to 

g^^ * stem the torrent of adversity : the Danes 
ravaged East Anglia, penetrated into the 
Idagdom of Northumberland, and seized the ci- 
ty of York. Pressed in die north by Eth^red, 
and his younger brother Alfred, who accomp»* 
nied him in sU his. martial enterprises, the ene- 
my directed their march towards Berkshire; 
and, after being defeated in the open field, sought 
shelter within the waUs of Reading. Thence 
they infested the country round, and fought with 
various success the batdes of Aston and Basmg. 
In the first the English had the advantage ; in 
the laat they were vanquished ; and Ethered vfr> 
Giving a wound wfaach proved mortal, transfev- 
red his kingdom and the care d its dNsfenoe to 
his brother the iUustrtoiss. Alfred. 

' Tlus prince was only twentytwo 

871 y^^ ^^ ^S^ when he ascended the 

throne. With his fiuher Ethelwolf he 

had made the pilgrimage to Rome^ ^as-ahrtady 



MMed ; and in. a second visit to ^e Roman 
pontiff, Leo the Third predicted his future great- 
ness. His early education had been neglected, 
but the recital of some Saxon poems awakened 
Ms native genius ; and he applied hinnelf with 
diligence and success to the study of the Latin 
tongue. From these liberal pursuits, however, 
he Was early recaHed by the danger of his coun- 
try. Scarcely had he buried his brother when 
he was obliged to take the field, in order to op- 
pose the Danes. At Wikon* he gave battle to 
the invaders, but in pursuing his advantage too 
eagerly, he w^s oppressed by numbers, and vras 
compelled to retinquit^ the field. He was stil! 
however formidable ; and though the West S^- 
ons alone followed his standard, he obliged his 
enemies to conclude a treaty, in which they so- 
lemnly swore to evacuate his territories. The 
oath was taken and violated with equal facility ; 
and Alfred, who had confided in the sacred obli- 
gation, was suiprised and routed by new swarms 
^invaders, near Exeter* He collected his scat- 
tered forces, fought eight battles in one year, 
and WHS probably successful m most, since he 
compelled the Danes to sue again for peace, on 
condition of being allowed a settlement in Eng- 
land, and engaging to oppose the entrance of any 
more ctf their countrymen. The speedy arrival, 
however, of anoHier body of Danes evinced their 
perfidy ; Uie new invaders were joined by the 
oM ; and sei^g Chippenham, extended their 
ravages over Wiltshire. » v 

By^tlus unexpected event, the spirits of the 

♦ The real situation of Wilton has hecn disputed both 
by antiquaries and historian^ 
Vol. XIX. E 



^lve» abandoned t>y Heaytn to destructiooi^ 
Sfi^ifi^traj^port^d thei^flelYeS} or aougbt refi^j« 
[^ ^h^ mpuntaius of Wail«s ; ot|if rs s^^l^Ued toi 
t^ 9opquen>rs i and Atfi^ him^^lf w^s obliged 
to reUiK}i^sb( tbe ODsigi^ of royaMy ; aiid in Ite 
meapest dis^aea tp elude the pursuit of hi» 
enemies* Fo^ a time he was c^np^d by 9k 
ne^tl^e^y who had, finrmerly bejea i^truated \titb 
the care (^ hi» cpws. In thia hMn^viUaiiiog ^tuan 
tion, it is said that the wife;of the pealh^» ig-i 
ooraat pf the coipjdi^^ of heff yoj^al gueat» aiid 
observing hixK^ ope day by tbe &r^di^ bi^y m 
Ufimmipg ^i^ a,nt]^^s, deaiifod tyi^pi to tak^ car& 
pf some ^:ak^ that were ^sting, white ahe^waai 
employed in other dpmestic. c^^cerna* £^ut 
i^lfred) wiiosie thpughj^. w«re 4iSlmi^ ei^W^ 
e4i forgot the trviS;tjt and, the gopdr WOQUIQ^ 09. 
lier return, finding her cajie^ buvf^ rated th». 
l^ngs^vei^yy apd A^ra*de4 hiisa wi^. «tglQC^ 
ip^ w^ h<? wj^ rea# enough tQ eat*, 

Alfred finding th^^ tlv^ a^gg^ssi of th/^eiiem$r: 
h^ Qia^ them mpr? mmi^s» cpjtecjljed same ot 
his reljSjpers^ In tlfii^ penppe of a bpg^ fermsd 
by thi^ stagp^^ed waters of the Thp^e^ apd Pai>-; 
ret,"* he found two ^cresof fir^^gfooi^ »pd ImPH^i 
building hunself an hal^i^atioa^ rep4e«ed it sea«9>: 
by its fortificatippi, a^^ .&tiU mpre by tjaue uur. 
known and insu^ceaail^ vo^,Y;^h led.tp \U: 
t'his place he c^4 ^tli|^pga|r«..or. 1^^ IskrO^ 
Npbles 'f and thep^ 1^ m^ijb fi?OQiieBt and ujar- 
expected sallies on the D^f % wihp ofi^ea feitt Iht 
yigour of hi& u;]ipsjJ>Mt to^. mk iv^ttL wbat 
quarter the blow came. 

* In Somersetshire. 



Oiddtih^^ <§airl iof Dev^iishm, had i^oted atid 
ISHied Mubba^ie bdne^ ^ho had be^eged hi^ 
fa his tastl^ ot ICilifWith k ih^ tadaih of th^ 
t'dbi and had got pbss^ssidfii of th^ ^chatited 
dtdndki^^ or feafthy so called fh>in cot)^bfl!iii&g 
the figure of a raVeti) Which the Daises belkved 
lb hfive been wOTeti by thfe three sisters of Hin- 
guar and Hubba^ with magicUl ineatit^tions^ 
and to eitpi^f6sshy the Motioh (^ its .^hg^s the 
du^ce^^of Wh^Ver <gnt^rpnse they vltefdmed* 
' AAitiittl6d by thili'gieaTh of retuMtig feHun^ 
fMftA l^hib mmit ; bUt^ WSm hb att^pt^ 
t0%sseml^'h!9^tibjedt& M aHn^ he #^ det^ 
laified fb ek^T^ tkt m^ t>f ih^ eii^tHy. ffii 
sitiil as a hat)i^ ^ree<ih^ Bih ddhiissieii ihti^ 
theit* €»n^'»' be #as4nl#6diieed'ihtb the tent d^ 
tdd iilft3i^&ber(^$ mW |)iihte Gu^runi ; aiift 
vtfcS "Mth^^HdHbg %sfm\ d^i^s to tl^b JS^pititt 
«eeH^« 'Sn6^i>rag«5dbjf #hafhedbs^tt4%4 H^ 
iK^tit f^V^ ^fiiiissMi^ «§ the inos^ coh^id^n^tb 
of his fn1fcn#i, arid'sWtftemed theih 16 theet hlii 
^iCft^d^F^ettinfe^^y at Brisftdh^ on the boi^t% 
fef SeiW^ Fo^^i TRe Enrfish hitVlhg fetrf»y 
e^iiehcM) th^t i^mis^ri had Ofilf increi^sell 
Bit ra^citjr fciid insoleiicfe of thdi^ dohquerors^ 
re{)aired to the fendeanrous wit* alacrity, and 
received -wltk- ^K><its of transport a ihaonat«b| 
i»hom they had fendly lovcd^ and whbm they 
foA Vxit c^bMd^d to hate been dead. Before 
their M6ti^ <i€^d cool, AHred led the^ a^inst 
fN^ DttieiS". . T»^ latten astonished and ^may^ 
t^ ftefl,'fe!k* a feiftt tesistalnfce : the rettimtnt 
ih^thad ekiat^d mth iht field w^re besieged 
yf- fte vifctdi^ H¥ a ftjrtified cathp ; honker soon 
i^tbjfeltedl^rii tb h)f^ptot« the cletiiene^ of H- 
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fired, whose {midence converted them frotn mor- 
tal enemies into faithful friends and confede- 
rates. He proposed to Guthrum and his fol- 
lowers, tore-people the deserted parts of East 
Anglia and Northumberland ; but he exacted 
fffjm them a pledge of their fbture sincerity, bf 
stipulating that they should embi'ace Christianity* 
The Danes complied; and Guthrum received, as 
the adopted son of Alfred, the name of Athelstan, 

The success of this expedient seemed to cor- 
respond with Alfred's hopes : the greater part 
of the Danes settled peaceably in their new quar- 
ters ; the more turbulent procured subsistence 
by ravaging the coasts of Fitoce^ ; and for se- 
veral years England ^njoyed a state of tran- 
quillity. This period Alfred employed in r^u- 
Jating the administration of civil and criminal 
justice, and; of providii^ lor the future defence 
of thie isbtt^d*^ He repaired the ruined cities ; 
built castles and fortresses ; and established s^ 
regular militia. But, sensible that the natural 
protection of an is:land must be a navy, he in-: 
creased the shipping of his kingdon^ and trained 
his subjects to maritime confiicts. His vessels 
were stationed with such judgment as continu- 
ally to intercept tliose of the Danes ; and for 
a long time the inroads of those rapacious pir 
?ates were either prevented or repelled* 

At length Hastings, the celebrated Danish 
chief, . having exhausted the provinces of France 
along the Loire and the Sdne, appeared off the 
coast of Kent with 330 s^l ; where the greater 
part of the Danes disembarkii^, seized the fori; 
of Apuldore. Hastings himself, with a fleet of 
eighty saili entered the Thames, and fordfied 
Milt»n in Kent : but} on thie first alarms AUired 



Had* ftitv^ \frith & choseit band to tbe defence 
©f his people.; and tiie iiivad6rs 'vtefe cooped up* 
ii their iortificatioris*- Tired of thw situation^ 
die D^nes of Aptildofei atteitipted to penetrate 
into theieart of the kingdom ; but Were foUowed. 
and defeated by Alfred ^t Farnhaxfu Thev led. 
to their ships ; and escaped to Mersey in Essex^ 
wherfe they erected new works for their protect 
tioh. Iti a similar entefplise, Hastings liad been 
but little more fortunate ; ai^dwas glad to find 
refuge at Bamflet^, hear the island of Canvey, 

From these invaders, the attention of Alfred 
Was sooii distracted by a new enetny. Guthmm. 
had expired ; atkd his followers^ who had been 
settled in Northumberland, had embraced piracy. • 
Ttii^f Were repulsed ill two successive attempts^* 
on the coasts of Devon and Sussex : several of 
tfieir ships were, takefi ; arid they themselves, di*- 
c6Uraged by the difficulties they had met with, 
retailed to. the settlements in Northumberland., 

The diveirsioh which they had made, enabled . 
I&stings to quit his retreat, and to recommence 
his ravages ; but while he. was ^underirig the 
open country, his fortifications at namfiete wereC 
tftorttiedby the EngHsh, and his wife afid two of 
Ms sdns were made prisoners. These Alfred., 
reistoredto the Danish chief, on ihe cohditibii. 
£hat he should quit the kirigdom> to which he^ 
readily assented* 

Many of tlie Danes refused^ however, to follbw- 
Hasting^ ; and having penetrated into the coun-v 
ty of . Glocester, ai^d being jolted by some of the . 
Welsh, they were besieged in their camp at Bod- 
din^ton by Alfred. After having endured the. 
e'xtremities of famine, a small number bjnoke 
through the liines of the English } but most of: 
E2. 
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them being taken, they were tried at WincheBteiv 
and hanged as public robbers. 

This well-timed severity restored tranquiQity 
to England ; not only the East Anglian and 
Northumberland Danes^ but the Welsh acknow- 
ledged the authority of Alfred. By prudence, 
by justice, and by valour, he had now established 
his sovereignty over all the southern parts of the 
fsland, from the English Channel to the frontiers 
of Scotland ; when, in the vigour of his age, and 
the full strength of his Acuities, he expired, after 
a glorious reign of twenty-nine years and an 
half, in which he had deservedly attained the. 
api^ellation of Great, and the title of founder 
of the English monarchy. 

The character of Alfred is almost unrivalled 
in the annals of human nature ; so happily were 
all his virtues tempered together, so justly were 
they blended, that each prevented the other from 
exceeding its proper boundaries. He reconciled 
the severest justice with the gentlest lenity ; the 
brightest capacity and inclination for science^ 
with the most shining talents for action. His 
civil and his military virtues are almost equally 
the objects of our admiration ; and nature, also, 
as if desirous that so bright a production of her 
skill should be set in the &irest light, had be- 
stowed on him every personal grace and accom- 
plishment. 

The martial exploits of Alfred give but an 
imperfect idea of his merit : it is chiefly to be 
discerned in his civil institutions, many of which 
still exist. The violence and rapacity of the 
Danes had subverted all order throughout Eng- 
land ; and to provide a remedy for the evils 
which their licentiousness, had occasioned, Al^.. 



ifed diluted the kingdom i&ta counties : theoc 
he subdivided into hundreds, and the hundreds 
into tithings* Teii householders formed a tith- 
ing, who were answerable for each other's cxmv 
duct, and over whom a headborough was a{]^ 
pointed to preside : every man was registetred in 
some tithing ; and none could change his habi- 
tation without a certificate from the headbo- 
fough. 

In the administration of justice, the headbo- 
rough summoned his tithing to assist him to. 
decide any trivial difference which occurred 
among the members. In affairs of greater mo- 
ment, or in controversies between members qf. 
different tithings, the cause was brought before* 
the hundred, which was regularly assembled 
once in four weeks* In their method of decisioa 
we trace the origin of juries ; twelve freehplders 
were chosen, who, together with the presiding 
magistrates of that division, were sworn to ad-| 
minister impartial justice in the cause submitted 
to their jurisdiction* 

The county court, which met twice a .year, 
ana consisted of the freeholders of thecountyj 
was superior to that of the hundred, from which 
it received appeals. The bishop with the alder- 
men presided in it ; the latter originally possessed 
both the civil and military authority; but. Al- 
fred, sensible that this conjunction of power 
might render the nobility dangerous, appointed 
a sheriff'in each county, 3vho was equal with .the 
aldermen in his judicial function ; and whose of- 
fice it was to guard the rights of the crown from 
violation, and to levy the fines* 

In de&ult of justice in these courts, there lay 
an appeal to the king in council ; and in hearing 
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t^tt^i ln§ firii«' ihtet W^'Seefr efttTreiy:6rtg;f(kgi" 
eAhttHheMi taken cafe <6 cotfect th^ (iorrop- 
tfett of ig¥K6rartcie of the lower itiagistraies, dnd 
to iMtruct hii hobflity in letters and la^s. To* 
guide theih ki the adtntnrstration of justice, he' 
f turned a code, ^hich, ihbugl^ no^ tost, served 
lohg asP the biasis of Eiigfi^h juriipnidence, and 
is' gerietaHy deemed the orig^ir of what is now 
denominated the common law. 

'to encourage learrix^ was no fess the care of 
this illtistrlous prthce. The raviges of the Danes 
htid sw* England rri such barbarism, that AI- 
fted^ on hh accession, Icnew not one persdn south 
of the 'fhamesj who Cdaldf so riiuch as interpret 
Ac Latin service; attd ireif fShreven hi the 
riorthem pSLtfA wh6^ h^d reached that pitch of 
erutfitiOtt. T6 supply this defect, He ii^i^tedf th^' 
most e^febfat6d scholar^ ftorii all pa:fts of E'u- 
rope ; he estabSsh^d schbol^, and Icfand'e^ (ft at. 
host i^ewed, the univertity' of Oxford. Bilt the 
itodait effectual expedient w^d his o!^ 6^anif4'e ;., 
he usually divided his time irtt6 threier equ'^ll jjoN 
tiOiis ; one was employed in cntefcise, Of thetre- 
fection of the body ; another in thedsf>at6h of 
butuness; and a third in study ^nd . deVbtbn.! 
Sensible of the iucapacity of his peb^e fei* sjpecir- 
fative pursuits, he conveyed ftis ni6i*ality By ^- 
lDgue», parables, stories, and ^pbphthegtns ebi!i'eh*- 
ed in poetrf : he ti'arislated the Fables of -^^p, 
l!he hhrtiorieft 6f Oroshis and Aeife; ^M Bo^thiu^ 
oh the consolation 6f philosophy ;^ nor did h^ 
deeni it derogatory frotn his high character 6^ 
sovereign, legislator, warrior, ^nd pofi'ticiali, ihusr 
to lead the way in* literary studiies. 

* According to a manuscript in the Ciattonian library,. 
Uurwoffk Was translated while he /e^ed at Wdodsio^k. 



To fill i«p the Aieasure of his wise idid bene* 
volent care»» he introduced and encouraged ma- 
no&ctureta ; he « prompted men of aodvity to 
engjage in nai4gation and commerce ; he appro- 
pruited a seventh of his revenue to restore the 
ruined cities and ca$tleS9 the palaces^.and monas- 
teries ; and such was the impres'sion.of his saga* 
dty KDd virtue, that kiot only his siibjectis, but 
fbctignersv regarded him as one of the greatest 
princQS Who had . appeared on the theatre of the. 
worid. . 

....OCthe two surviving sons of Alfred hy -^ 
ii$ wife, Edielswitha^.the daughter df a ^'^^' 
Ifcrcian.early Ethelwald the younger id-^ 
herk^ his Other's. passion for letters^ and lived 
a private life ; but Edward the elder succeeded 
tfitihff ..lAUitftFy talents as' ^ell as the^ throne of 
jMfeoil. ilHt>ajti^lted his authority ih arms 
^g^iMtcthfetifw^teDdiona ofxjiia cousin-german 
l^^kvaldf '.soa-Q^ EtDtislbei^^iWhO(waa,t^ei.elder 
biptliwpf Alfned f dj)d i& Dn/aotion n^arBury, 
the contest was term&atml>.by t!liCLikathiOir)<lhe 
pretender^. •' ' .^t' :• ': -/.l ' ' ■ ..( • 

Though delivered from this trouble, Bdward 
was not suffered to taste the pleasures of tran^ 
quillity : his reign was an.incessant but success^ 
fid struggle agninst the Northumbrians,, tiie 
East Angles, and the Oaoes; he gained two 
signal victories #t Temsfoidand Maldon ;. and 
after a storm}^but glorious administration of 
twenty^four v^ani) his kingdom devolved on 
Athel^tan, hn natural .son. 

The matufe ag^ of AJthelstan gave him a n *- 
the prefer9m;c( over the legitimate chi^ . ^^^ * ^ 
dmn of Edward; audi i amidst storms of 
ttvii Gon^ctoand/oreign.war^.he proyed himself 



ymtihfai it. U^ cnnlied Al^ed, m tMnnekYul 
BoUdman^ who i»d booBtMnadiagaiQSt htnik^ htt 
penetrated into Scotland ainiieiitDittfl the ttilK 
missron of Consttuitioft iti^ldDg ; lie FOdtiQ«d'Ui 
obedience tht 43isvbulent Northumbtiafis rtti4 
defeated with oohiidishible slaughmr, the Dtiws 
and Welsh* Nor ^9A he inattentive to the »•» 
terhal regukdons of hte kibgdom ; and the Mr 
ivhich he enacted^ that a Hiefchaiit wlio. htA 
naade thi^ tfea voyagea of any kngfihv <dil- hH 
own account, should be admitted to the rahk ik 
a thane oi gentlcfnan^ i^ ai]Htxif^ of JudJMtent, 
s6iiritig j^Te ijtitt .)>r^dicei <if thb lagii llfli 
died at-Qlooetter,. afitfr a rtigti d[ siiit»6ti.yiui#i^ 
tod Waa auccdededb^ £dmund hi^ lif^;lMi^ 
brother - ■ •- * ;■-■ i : i. .;w: ij.- 

o^ The reign of Edi^fad wttfiriiftiiorC^'Aiill 
-^;f liis^f&tH violentt he dhiiMlsedC th6*liWi»w 

^ ' mtibrians who* hadfrla«tl<a|^frUn:^iitfiS<| 
ImI tDn^tensA Ci»nberiahd' fo)in tHe BAtdWi^dM 
omfi^red 'it on- Malcolbi kkig of S^^aaotfj ^ 
edftcfilidn^liiat ^e 3hchild dt»^Mth hoifntig^ 1^ Ic'i 
but he perished by the hand of Leolf; » nc^ldridlrt 
lobtttry whbia he h4d ieniefieed bo biuiiSfitm^nt, 
tat irho pfMumed to enter th^ rojml i4>^(|fhe«K 
The kinj^ doft»n«nded lum to mtird ; L^if n^ 
ffisod tor^be^r ; and Edtnund, nftturalty ^Jb&hM^ 
M^ledhim byi theWif, Wheb the i^llUb gttv^ 
Mtik a mortaf wonnid with a da^gg^^ 

. Edred, the brorthep lOid m^ttsnat i/i 

^9' Edmund) emp^oy^d tbef Mt iaomehtir of 
his accession in f^dtidihg to dbedi^ihGe ^ 
Northumbntin Dones^ and in cottip^lliXig Mai* 
colm kihg of-Seotl^ tti reneit his Kbm^ fbi 
the laAds he held in ^diglktidk Though ndt 
dMttt^d <a cotiiigi^ he 1ra& a^ alsject mvt M 



^ the ctw^p reputiilUifti of a ^aint, by the r©- 
iQADtic fiiurt9rity oihk im^aiiefK, and the kg;end& 
he iim*ited ^' im <Onfti^ with the devil* 

Sli]^€i1ed by ^is ^S^Ql^ ^nmcter, he gain. 
^ 00 efcHQlute aseeod^ey over £dred> and wa& 
placed «t the h««d of &e tieasiH^* The auate- 
Qly : inhich had contributed: ta )na advM&cemeiiik 
he«eak>iidgr pranHo^teii^ afid the celibacy of 
pi^eotfii hreeouBg ii ^vewt^ teiHc at Ronie^ the: 
Iiape tinderto<A *to make all the dergpy la the 
>IN!llen^NrorUr«etoouB<te the pchnlege oj^ tmmnH 
age«- ' In Bngteid he ^ms ^tended with ard6ur 
b^ Duhstan, wfaa mtrodtto^ the .reformation: 
into the ooniwotsjof <jMitQKil>ury and Abifit^don ;^^ 
but the accutoieleri^'^erbiaot incliiied tamely 
topMwilih t^e pimieges'th^y had cnjoj^ed ) aad 
'While the mtndft of the peopk. were .vidDent]|y agi-, 
tatedhgr tbeae i^eliglcMCs eontfoveniea^ Edred de^ 
parted thiA life* ^ 

The childmh^'of £d«ed'«ere f^opryoung 
tAb^ar the vNtght of govevhmeht> and 
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therefore the'throne was. filled by his ne« 
phe^ Bdfivy ; -^hoie graeefetpenon.had prepo»*> 
8eaaedhiafli;^jdefain,hi8:£ufiaQr J Uat hehaduQ«% 
fortunately mamed'tfae heauti&l Elgi^.who; 
vn» wkhin the degMes 'of lAuty prohibited by 
the canon-law ; and the tnonkswere loud on this 
oeaaaton* Their ioaoleiit inyeiptt^es. provoked 
the Ksentin^it oC W^w^ 4 but lie was soop Mft»; 
aiUe whaA dpngenms enemies he- had created*! 
On the day 'of hia f^Qfdfi^D, he had tetired. 
Qtei the moi&y .rei»lry of ^'e table tatastethft, 
-^eanifeacof love wi^;£igiva;. when the impe% 
iliUMtan bonrt^ita the appilMMQt^ ^uML 



with erery oppr6brious epithet that co«!d be aps- 
plied to the sex, thrast the queen from her royri 
consort. To avenge this insult, Edwy accused 
Danstan of malversation in the treasury, and ba- 
nished him the kingdom. But during his ab- 
sence, his party proceeded to more outrageous 
acts of violence. Archbishop Odo, with a band 
of soldiers, seized the queen, burned her hxx 
with a hot iron, and fordbly earned her into 
Ireland. Edwy, incapable of resisting, was ob- 
liged to acquiesce in a divorce ; and the unhappy 
El^va, attempting to return to the amis of her 
husband, was seized by the infen^t Odo, who, 
with the malice of a demon, caused her to be 
hamstrung, of which she expired a few days af^* 
ter at Glocester, in the sharpest torments. 

Not yet satiated with this horrible vengeance, 
the monks encouraged Edgar, the younger bro- 
ther of Edwy, to aspire to the throne ; and soon 
put him in possession of Mercia, Northumber- 
land, and East Anglia. Dunstan returned to 
England, to*support him with his influence, and 
was installed in the see ofXIanterbury. The 
unhappy Edwy was exoommunicated ; but ht* 
death, which happened soon after j delivered him 
from monkish persecution, and gave Edgar 
peaoeaUe possession of the throne. 

The capacity of Edgar was displayed* 
■t* f; * in the fortune of his reign ; by his vigo- 
. rous preparations for war, he enfon^ 

peace; and awed equally the foreign and' do-' 
mesiic Danes. The neighbouring sovereigns, 
the king of. Scotland, the princes of Wales, of 
the Isle of Man, of the Orknies, and of Ireland, 
were reduced to pay him subnu3slon ; but the' 
dyef mtaos by. which he preserved internal trao-« 
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i^Utf ) was his assiduous but forced respect to 
tiie inhuman and fanaucal Dunstan and his kin- 
dred monks* 

These repaid his politic concessions by the 
most exaggerated praise ; and he has not onljr 
been represented .by them as a consummate 
statesman, and a great prince, but as a man of 
strict Yirtue, and even a saint* Chastity, how- 
ever, could not be reckoned among his quaU* 
ties ; for he broke into a convent, carried off by 
force, and violated Editha, a nun ; yet the cmlf 
punishment which the grateful Dunstan imposed 
for this crime, was, that he should abstain from 
wearing his crown for seven years. At Ando- 
▼er, too, Edgar, strud& with the beauty of the 
daughter of a nohlemaii, in whose house he lodg- 
ed, unceeemooioaaly demanded of the mother 
that the young lady might be allowed to pai^ 
that very mght with him. The mother, weft 
acquainted with his impetuosity, thought il 
would be earner to deceive than to argue : jsh^ 
tiierefone directed a waiting-maid named Elflede 
Id steal into the king's bed, afi^er the company 
had retired to test. The dawn of light reveal^ 
the Imposture ; but Edgar, weU pleased with his 
companicNi, was &r irom resenting the fraud ; 
and Elflede became hisJavourite mistreaf) uoy^l 
his crimmal.marris^ with Ettida. 

This lady was daughter and hefa* of Olgar, 
eaii ci Devonshire ; imd the court'of iBngland 
leaounded with the praises;of her heauljr. Ed« 
gar had determined, if he found her charms 
answerable to report, to marry her ; and ^com* 
muokating his intentions to hu fovourite Athet 
wold, he depiited'lma^to bring an aceounjt ^ 
h^ pemoD. Tbe fidefily td AOietaniid m» 
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vanquished by the besnity of Elfrida ; and when 
he returned to his master, he assured him, th^t 
Elfrida possessed no charms of superior lustre* 
He however remarked, that she would be on the 
whole an advantageous match for him, and 
might by her birth and riches make him suffici* 
ent compensation for her homeliness* Edg^, 
pleased to establish his favourite's fortune, for- 
warded his success by a recommendation to the 
parents of Elfrida, whose hand AthelwoM soon 
obtained. 

Envy, which ever pursues the £aivourite of 
H king, spfeedily informed Edgar of the truth* 
Before he avenged, however, the treachery of 
Athelwold, he resolved to satisfy himself of his 
guilt* He told him he intended to visit his cas- 
tle, and to be introduced to his wife ; on which 
the.&vourite, incapable of refosing the honour, 
revealed the whole transaction to Elfrida, and 
conjured her to disguise t^&t heauty which had 
seduced him from his fidelity. But the ambiti- 
ous &ir, exasperated at an artifice which had 
defrauded her of a crown, appeared before Ed- 
gar in all her charms, and kindled in his bosom 
at once the passions of desire and revenge : he 
repressed, however, his emotions, until he had 
an opportunity, in hunting, of stabt»ng Athel- 
wold, and $opn after reaped the harvest of his 
guilt, by maorying his widow. 
' -^' The reign of Edgar lasted uxteen 
•^ ' years ; and he was succeeded by Edwapd, 
whom he had by his first marriage with 
the daughterof earl Ordmer. This prince was 
anointed and crowned by Dunstan at Kingstofi, 
and lived four yean after his accession. His 
ie«th alone waa memorable and tragical : thoi^ 
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his ste^^notber had opposed his succession^ out 
of favour to her own son Ethelred, he had al* 
ways showed her maiiu of regard* In hunting* 
he was led near Corfe-Ca^e in Dorsetshire» 
where she resided ; and paying her a yisit with- 
out attaadants, he presented her with the oppor- 
tunity that she had long . mshed for. After re- 
mountkig his horse^ he desired- some liquor to 
be brought him ; and while he was holding the 
eup to his mouth, a servant of Elfrida approach- 
ed,and stabbed him behind. The prince set spurs 
to his horse, but &int with the loss of blood, he 
feU from the saddle, and his foot being entan* 
gled in the stirrup, he was dragged along until 
he expired* His youth and innocence procured 
htm the title of Martyr ; sBid the son of Elfrida 
reaped the advantage of his mother's crime* 

At the age of eleven, Ethelred was 
placed on the throne of £ngland ; his reign ^ * 
was long and inglorious : the surname of 
Unready was the reproachful epithet of hi^ 
. weakness. The Danes resumed their ravages ; 
the English were betrayed by the cowardice or 
incapacity of their leaders ; and the force which 
bad been created by the genius of Alfred, dis- 
•solved under the feeble administration of Ethel- 
red. A shameful compodtion was made with 
Sweyn king of Denmark ; the English monarch, 
consented to the disgraceful badge of tribute : 
and as he was desirous to draw closer his con- 
nection with the pirates of the north, he solicit- 
ed and received in marri^e Emma, sister to 
JUchard the second duke of Normandy, whose 
iunily sprang from the Danish adventurer Rolk>. 
t .While their sovereign courted the alliance^ the 
Ene^ groaned benei^ the rapacity and arro- 



gMice^ftkeiioitiK^Hwadenu . SomiUe of A*, 
fli^ienoritf of these hardy wuviorsy it had bec^ 
the custom of Ath^tetaoi and Edgar to retain iflr 
their pay, bodies of Danish troopa. These mer^ 
aenaries^bf their arts aad valour, had rendeted 
^lemselvei so agreeable to the &ir seoc, that they 
debaoched the wives aad dsmghters of the EngM 
hah ; bat what most provoked the inhabitsnts 
was, that instead of ^fending them agsinst iiK 
vaders, they were ever ready t» jcmi the ibreiga 
iae. This ankoosky inspired Ethelred with the 
resolHtifHi of massacring the Danes thraog^iout 
his dominions. Secret orders weredispatchcdi 
id d(miinence the execution every whefe on the 
^ ^ same day ; and so well were these orders 
j^^ executed) that the rage of the popolaoe, 
Nov. 2a sanctioned bf authority, made no distkie^ 
tion between imiocence and gmlt, and 
spared neither sex nor age.^ 

This barbarous policy, however, did not 
j^^[ lotog remain untevenged* Sweyn and . 
* hk Danes, who wanted hut a pretence 
Jfor invading England, appewed .off the western 
coast, when eari Hugh, a Nennan, and gover*> 
nor of £xeter,betray^ that dty into their l^nda $ 
thence they extended their devastations witlnn 
sight of the walls of London* The cakimities of 
Ihe Engii^ were augmented by £simine> and they, 
consented fa purchase a nominal peace, by the 
payment of thirty thousand pounds. The Danes 
received the me^ey wtthoot discontimnng their 
ravages ; a sec<Hid peace, which they sold at the 
price of' forty-eight thousiind pounds, was as ill 
observed ; and new oontributioaa continued to 
be extorted* The Engfiah nobility, driven to 
despcur, swore aOegtance to Sweyn, and deli* 



teied faim hiNitageff fisr ^letr fidditf* EtMr^dg 
o^iBlljr a&atd of the violence of tiie enemj, 4aMl> 
^ treachery «if 1ms own subjects, fled into Nof» 
Blandf , idiere he had sa»t Wore him Emnui, 
and her two sons, Alfred and Edw«xl. 

Scarcely-lttd the idog arrived in Nor* 
mandjr before he was inlbniied Of the ^^^' 
death of Sweyn ; when the .English |ire- - 
ktes «id noibtes invited him to resume the royal 
authonty* But on his rctatn they soon diioo^ 
▼eredy that adversity had not comected his er^ 
rars : he displayed the same incapacity, indo- 
lence, cowardice, »id credulity* Canute, the 
son and suooessorof Sweyn, . and no less terrible 
than his&ther, after ravaging the eastern coast, 
had burst into the counties of DiMrset, Wilts^ 
aad Somerset. He was opposed by Edmonc^ 
the. eldest son of Elheired ; but the English soW 
diers demanded the presence of their soverdgn; 
and being disappointed in that hope, they gradu- 
ally retired from the camp. Edmond, no longer 
abte to keep the field, set out for London, which 
he found in confusion, from the death of th« 
kmg, who had expired, afker a reign of tfaarty^* 
five years. He left two sons by his first mug* 
liage, Edmond who succeeded him, and Edwf 
who was munkred by Canute ; and two mom 
liy his second marriage, Alfred and Edvrard^ 
who, widi their mother Emma, again tought 
refoge in Normandy. 

Edmond, who from his hardy valour . ^ 
obtained the surname of Iixmside, was ^j^f 
inferior in abilities, only to the * difficult 
ties of the time. In two battlies he encountered 
^ Danes with skill and courage : but in both 
he was defeated or betn^ed by the enmity or 
F3 



pbcfidfofEdftcdofceofMevda. BtmB^haw-^ 
ewr, still Jbroudable : and at Gioeesterprepamd 
again to dispate the field, when the Dcau^ and 
^iglish nobilitjr^ equally harassed^ ddiged their 
kings to submit to a.compromiaey and to make 
a partition of the kii^om* Caniite resent to 
himself the northern part) and relinqtushed tke 
southern to Edmond. This priace survived the 
tseaty about a month ; he was murdeied at Ojc^ 
ford by two of his obamberkinsy accomfdiceaof 
EdriC) who thereby made way for the succeaaion 
of Canute the Dane, to the ciowa <^ Ei^landii 
t Canute immedktely reaped, to, take 

j^/l' advantage of the feeble years of Edwitt 
' and Edward) the infant 'sons of Edmond* 
To cover, however, his injustice under plansibie 
pretences, belc»e he seized their dominioBS, lie 
summoned a general assembly of the atateS) In 
order to fix the^uccesswQ of the kingdom* He 
here suborned sonde nobles to depose, that in tke 
Heaty of Glocestert it had been verbally agreed^ 
in case of Edmond's death, to name Canute soo-^ 
oessor to his dominbas, or tutor to hss chiidreii; 
and this evidence, supported by the power of 
Canute, <ktermined the -atates to vest in him tiici 
f^vemment of the kmgdom# Jeidom, faoweveTf 
ci the two princes, he sent them abroad to his 
ally the king of Sweden, whom he desired to frfei 
him by their death from all future amciety* The ^ 
Swede, too humane to comity witit the cnM 
request, conveyed them to SolamoR king of 
Hungary* The elder died withedt issue; but 
Edward the younger married Agatlia, ^estst^- 
in-kw of Solomon, and dau^ter of the emperor 
Henry the IId» by whom he bad Edgar Athe- 
ling, Margaret, afterwards queen of gpotia n d^ 
and Christina, who beoone a nun* 



• Camite IH> sooner found himself cdtifirmed in 
the thTone^ thioi he put to death the nobles en 
whom be could not fely ; aud amongst theSe was 
the traitor Edric, who had presumed to reptoach 
htm with his services. But If lus jealousy was 
foal, Ins justice was impartial. In ^e distribu* 
tion of it he made no distinction between the 
Danes and English ; he restored the Saxon cus* 
toms, and gradually incorporated the mtors 
widi the vanquished* Though the distance of 
the children of Edmond seemed to secure him 
firom their enterprises, he dreaded the preten- 
afens of Alfred and £dw«rd, who were suj^rtftd 
Ity their unete Rtchaid dulce of -Noraiandy. To 
aequire^the ffiendshlpof that prince, he paid his 
Addresses to his dster' Emma; and ^le Widow 
ixf Eth^red consemed to bestow her Imndon the 
Implacatde enemy of he^ io^Mer husband^ on / 

condition thsA the childrefi <^ theif* marriage ^ 

should mount the Engfish throne. 

Canute,«fter repellhig the attacks of the king 
of Sweden, krraded and subdued the khigdom 
of Norway* At leisure from war, hoWeveir, he 
east his view towards that future existence, 
^Ifbkk it is so natural fcr the human mind, wh6. 
ther saidated by prosperity, or disgusted widi 
ndveraity, to make the object <tf its attention. 
But instead of endeavouring to alon(6 Ibr the 
cfitnes he had comn^ted by compensasdou to 
jQxe injured, it was in a pilgrimage to Rome, in 
building dmrches, and endotiing monesteiies, 
that his penitence was displayed. One anecdote, 
however, shews him superior to the adukition, 
so gratefiil to little minds: some of his flatterers 
esdaiming that every thing vras possible to him, 
he ordered his chahr to be^oedonthe sea-shore 
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while the tide was rinng ; and » the waters-ap* 
proBchedf he oomHiaiided them to retire, and lo 
obey the Tiuce of him who was lord <^ the ocean. 
But when the sea, still advancing towards himi 
began to wet his ftet, he turned to his courtiersy 
and i^marked to them) that every creature in 
the uni^ree vras feeble and^mpotent, compared 
to that Almighty Being in whose hands were all 
the elements of nature, and who could say to 
the oceani ^ Thus £a^ shalt thou go, and no 
fiffther."* 

The last remarkable action of Canute, was his 
^cpedition against Malcolm king of Scotland^ 
The latter had refused to acknowledge himself 
a vassal fior Cumberland to the crown of £ng- 
lands but his obstinacy yielded to the appear^ 
aftce of Ciaittte on his frontiers at the head of a 
fiormidable army ; and his^. grandson .and heir 
Malcolm, to whom he reUnquished Cumberlandy 
sidimitted to the ceremony of homage. • 

Four years after this enterprise, Canute ex* 
{wed at Shafisbury. He had ^ven his daughtor 
ia maniage to the English earl Godwin, who 
had served him with great abMity in his war 
with Sweden. Of his two sons by his first mai> 
liRge, Sweynhad been crowned king of Norway^ 
and Harold seized the throne of England ; while 
Hardicanute, who was his issue by Emma, was 
left in possession of the kingdom of Denmark. 

Though Harold founded his daim to- 

^ ' the Eng^jsh throne on the will of his &- 

ther, who was unwilling to leave a newly 

conquered kingdom in the hands of. so yoimg a 

* The scene of this memorable ertnt, is said to havt 
been the beadi at Soathsmptaiu 



prince as fihfdkiniite ; it was aououfeitvlDla* 
ten of the treatf with the duke of Nomuaidyy^ 
l^ wluch England was assigned to l3ie issue of 
Cuiute by Emma. While iSbe Danes supported 
Harold, the English, mth earl Godwin, asserted 
thie pretensions of Hardtcannte. A civil war 
was however prevented by a compromise^ and 
it was agreed diat HaroM should enjoy, tog^iev 
with LG«idon, all the provinces n^th of the 
Thames ; while the possession of the soutii should 
remain to Hardicanute ; and till that prince 
could appear to take possession of his dominionSf 
his mother Emma established her authority over 
her son's share of the partition at Winchester* 
' Harold, however, was not freed by this treaty 
from the dread of competitors : the duke jof Nom 
mandy was a minor ; and Alfred and Edwardi 
^ sons of Emma by Ethelred, had crossed tibo 
sea to visit their mother at Winchester.^ Tbencci 
Alfred was in^ted by Harold to London ; when, 
at the instigation of die tyrant, the unfortunate 
prince was attacked near Guildford, had his eyes 
put out, and died soon after. Alarmed at his 
&te, Edward and Emma fled to Nwmandy and 
Flanders ; and Harold seized the dominions 
^ich had been assigned to his brother. Provi- 
dence, however, did not long suffer him to enjoy 
the fruits of his bloody policy ; four years after 
his accession, he expired, little regretted by his 
si^jects, and distinguished only for his agility in 
running, by which he had gained the surname 
ofHarefoot. 

Before the death of Harold, Hardica- ^ 
Ante had assembled a fleet of sixty ships ' ' 
to assert his pretenuons in arms : when 
informed that his brother was no morer he im« 
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mediately set sail for London, where he vms re- 
ceived in triumph, and acknowledged king with- 
out exposition. To justify himself from partici- 
pating in the crime of Harold, he invited into 
England, and entertained with regard, prince 
Edward ; yet when the latter preferred an accu- 
sation against Godwin as the accomplice in the 
murder of his brother Alfred, the king influesic- 
cd by a splendid bribe, suffered the accused to 
vindicate himself by his single oath* 

Hardicanute did not long retain the aifectionft 
of the English ; he revived the tax of Danegelt, 
which consisted of a shilling on every hide ol 
land. In several parts of England, especially at 
Worcester, the 'inhabitants resisted this odious 
tax : they were, however, obliged to submit; and 
were only delivered by the intemperance of their 
oppnbssor from the dread of his vengeance. At 
the nuptials of a Danish lord, which he had ho* 
noured with his presence, Hardicanut« expir- 
ed, and this event once more presented to the 
English, a ^vourable opportunity of shaking off 
the Danish yoke. 

^ jj The descendants of Edmond Ironside^ 
104T. ^® legitimate heirs to the crown, wef^ at 
a distance in Hungary ; and as all delays 
might be dangerous, the vacant throne was o^ 
fered to Edward, the son of Ethelred and Emma* 
His elevation might have been opposed by God- 
win, whose extensive influence in Wcssex, ren- 
dered him not more formidable than his nume- 
rous alliances and tried abilities : he could not 
forget that Edward had accused him of the mur- 
der of Alfred ; but he was prevailed on to lay 
aside his resentment, on condition that the prince 
should pipmise to marry his daughter l^itha^ 
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Jo this Edward consented, and, supported' hj 
the power of the earl of Kent) was crowned king 
of England. 

The popularity which Edward enjoyed on his 
first accession, was not impaired by his resum- 
ing the grants of his immediate predecessors ; 
but his severity towards his mother the queen 
dowager was more injurious to his reputation. 
He accused her of neglecting him and his bro- 
ther, during their adverse fortune; and, stripping 
her of her treasures, confined her in a monastery 
at Winchester. 

The loi^ residence of Edward in Normandy, 
had attached him to the manners and language 
of the natives ; who repaired to his court in 
numbers, and were received with favour. Their 
influence soon grew disgusting to th^ English ; 
but above all, it excit^ the jealousy of God- 
win*. That powerful nobleman, besides being 
earl or duke of Wessex^ had the counties of 
Kent and Sussex annexed to his government: 
^s eldest son Sweyn possessed the same autho- 
rity in the counties of Oxford, Berks, Glocester, 
and Hereford ; andHardd, his second son, was 
duke of East Anglia, and at the same time ^ 
vemor of Essex. His late reconciliation with 
Edward was foi^otten in fresh injuries: the 
king had indeed married hia daughter ; but the 
anuable qualities of Editha had never wctfi the 
affection of her husband : it is even pretended 
that Edward abstained from all commerce of 
love with her ; and such a forbearance, though 
it obtained for the prince, from the monkish his- 
lorians, tlie appellatioa of Saint and Confessor^ 
€oiild not but be noticed by the high sjurited 
jGodwiD* 
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The influence of the Normans, however, tras. 
the popular pretence for the disaffection of the 
duke of Wessex. The insolence of one of the 
attendants of Stephen, count of B<dogne, had 
provoked a tumult at Dover, from which the 
count himself mth difiOiculty escaped. He com- 
plained to Edward ; and Godwin, in whose go- 
vernment Dover lay, was ordered by the king to 
repair thither, and punish the inhabitants. He 
refused obedience ; threw the blame of the riot 
on the count of Bologne ; and under pretence of 
repressing some disorders on the Welsh frontier, 
assembled an army, and pressed forward to seize 
thekingatGlocester. While Edward affected 
t6 negotiate, he solicited the assistance of Si- 
ward, duke of Northumberland, and Leofric, 
duke of Mercia, two powerful noblemen, jealous 
of Godwin's greatness. These hastened with 
their followers to protect their sovereign ; . who 
inarching to London, summoned a council to 
judge of the rebellion of Godwin and his son&. 
Godwin demanded hostages for his safety ; but 
these were refused : and finding himself from 
the desertion of his troops, incapable of present 
resistance, he fled to Flanders, while hb son 
Harold repaired to Ireland. 

Though an exile, Godwin was supported by 
numerous i^ances, foreign and domestic. The 
eiu*l of Flanders permitted him to prepare a fleet 
in his harbours, with which he sailed for Eng^ 
land ; find having possessed himself of the Isle 
of Wight, he was there joined by Harold with a 
considerable squadron, which that nobleman 
had oolkcted in Ireland. He now enter^ the 
Thames, appeared before London, and pro- 
claimed, that his only object was to obtain jus* 



dfcefor himsdf and his > faraily^, and to rescue 
his country from the tyranny of foreigners. Ed- 
ward was obliged to hearken to terms of accom- 
modation ; ia new reconciliation took place ; 
and the most obnoxioas of the Normans were 
banished. 

Godwin's death, which happened soon after, 
while ke was sitting at table with the- lung, de- 
volved his government of Wessex, Sussex, Kent, 
and Essex, with his ofike of steward of the 
household, on his son Harold, who was actu- 
ated by an ambition equal to that of his father> 
and was superior to him in virtue and address. 
By a modest and gentle demeanor, he softened 
the hatred of Edward, and gained every day 
new partisans by his lx)unty and affability ; by 
the death of Alger, duke of Mercia, and of Si- 
ward, duke of Northumberland, he was deli- 
vered fixwn two powerful rivals ; and to the go- 
vernment of the latter, his brother Tosti suc^ 
ceeded. 

. Edward feeling the approach of age and in- 
firmities, and having no issue himself, began to 
thmk of appointing a successor to his kingdom. 
He invited from Hungary his nephew Edwardi 
the only remaining heir of the Saxon line ; but 
that prince expired, soon after his arrival with 
his children. The youth and inexperience of 
his son Edgar Athding, diverted from him the 
thoughts of Edward, who at last fixed his choice 
on his kinsman, William of Normandy. 

This celebrated prince was natut^I son of 
Robert duke of Normandy, by Harlotta, daugh- 
ter of a tanner in Fal^se. The illegitimacy of 
his birth had not prevented him from being 
acknowledged by the Normans as their duke 5 

Vol- XIX. G 
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and hi9 qaaKties in the field and the cabinet soofi 
became the admiration of his ftiends, and the 
terror of his enemies. He had scarcely estab- 
lished tranquillity in his own dominions before 
he visited England ; where he was received in a 
manner suitable to the reputation he had acquir- 
cdy and the obligations which Edward owed to 
bis &mily. On his return he was secretly in- 
formed of the intention of the king to adopt him 
to his successor ; and though Ed ward} fickle and 
irresolute) afterwards invited the descendants of 
his brother from Hungry the death of his 
.nephew, and the inexperience of young Edgar^ 
made him secretly resume his resolution in &- ' 
▼our of William. Meanwhile Harold rapidly in- 
creased in power and popularity ; but in his views 
on the throne he was Embarrassed by his appre- 
henuons for some hostages whom Godwin had 
given for his good behaviour, and who had been 
sent into Normandy. Havii^ obtained the 
king's consent for their release, and ignorant 
that William was his competitor, he immediately 
proceeded with a numerous tndn on his journey 
to Normandy in order to reclaim them. A tem- 
pest drove him on the territory of Guy, count 
of Ponthieu, who detained him as his prisoner. 
Harold, however, found means to acquaint the 
duke ef Normandy with his situation ; and Wil- 
liam immediately perceiving the importance of 
gaining Harold, demanded his liberty of Guy, 
who delivered the earl into the hands of his rivaL 
William received him with every demonstration < 
of respect ; and taking an opportunity of discios- 
ing to him tlie secret of lus pretensions to the 
crown of England, deured his assistance \ and 
pffered him one of bia daughters in marriage^aa^ 
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ft {Hedge of his confidence. Hanold heard him 
with surprise ; bat aoxiotis to recover his own 
liberty 9 as well as that of his brother and ne- 
phew, he feigned a compHance on oath ; and 
was dismissed with all the marks of a mutual 
regard* 

When Harold found himself at liberty, his 
amtttlion revived: he continued therefore stiU 
to court popularity, and to inflame the hatred 
of the English to the Normans ; and fortune 
about this time threw two incidents in his way, 
which served to increase the reputation he had 
already attained* 

Griffith, prince of Wales, had, by his incur- 
sions on the western borders, rendlered his name 
•terrible to the English. To suppress this dan- 
gerous enemy, Hanrid marched against him in 
person ; and penetrating amidst their mountmns, 
•reduced the Welsh to such distress, that to avert 
•their total destruction, they sacrificed their 
prince, and submitted to the will of the victor. 

The other incident was still mcwe honourable 
to Harold ; Tosti, lus brother, had oppressed 
Northumberland iti such a manner that the in- 
babitants had risen in arms, under Morcar and 
Edwin,, grandsons to the duke of Mercia. Ha- 
rold advapced with a formidable army to reduce 
them ; but before the ugnal for battle was given, 
Morcar, sensible of the generous disposition of 
his adversary, requested a conference,* and re- 
presented in such glowing cofours the cruelty 
and rapacity of Tosti, that Harold refused to 
be the instrument of injustice. He abandoned 
his brother's cause, and returning to Edward, 
persuaded him to pardon the Northumbrians, 
and to transfer the government to Morcar, whose 
sister he marriedi 



This mati^'cfiiiTiiiced WiiKtra^ t&at M dMiU 
no longer depend' on Haiokiy who nciirDpeiily 
aifiired to- the succession ; while Edwaid, feebfe 
and irresolute) was afraid to declare'either for or 
against him. In thi^ state of uncertBiiity» he 
was surprised by death, in the sixty-fifth yeur.xif 
his age, and the twentywfifth of hisreigni* 

On the death of Edward, the last of 

jQ^' the Saxon prtnoes, Harold ascended the 
' throne with little difficulty; The £hg* 
Hsh, prepossessed in his favour^ exhibited in Iwi 
elevation the most uneqmTocai maitei of ap|»«- 
bation ; but the duke of Normandy received the 
inteifig^ce with ' open: indignadon* Hesent an 
embassy to England upbraidilig^ huk mth his 
biieach of fiedtii, and sttmmontng hmito>reflign the 
jioasessionof the ki^gdoiiiv Hardd replied to 
the Norman ambassadoni, that the oath he had 
taken was void^. as being extoi^ted by violence ; 
thaie he had obtamed the crown fit>m tht unaiuh 
mous soflhiges of the peqple ; and diat if the 
duke made anyr attempts by force of arms^ he 
was determined that the same moment should 
put a pesribd to hia life and his govenmient; 

William, undaunted bf tins answer, began to 
•reflect that England having enjoyed tranquillity 
for near fifty years, her inhabitants were unused 
to ahffSi ; that her towns^ were without fortifica- 
tions ; and that'his'msd was yet sctm^ely esCab- 
lifihedott'tbe tHra»e :>whfle, on the contrary, the 
Normans were al tlie highest pitch of miMtarf^ 
glory $ that they w^re impatient of peace and 
rqiose, sind eager td embark in aoaiy enterprise^ 
however daring. 

'^ Edward was the first king of England who pretended 
to cure the king's evfl by his touch, a practice which \9VA 
continued till the Hanover succesaiom 



' No sooner indeed had he proclaimed his in* 
lention of attempting the conquest of England, 
than he finind less diffici^ty in jcompleting his le» 
TieS) than in rejecting those who were deairoitt 
of serving under him. The count of Brittany, 
with five thousand of his subjects, marched be* 
aeath his banner ; the counts of Anjou and 
Flanders encouraged their vassals to engage in 
the expedition ; while the emperor Henry the 
fourth promised to guarantee his NcNrmandomi* 
nion, during his expedition. 

But in that superstitious age, the most im* 
portantally that William gained, was the Ro*^ 
man pont^ Alexander II, who, in consequeoce 
of the duke of Normandy's apptication, pro«> 
Bounced Harold a peijured usuiper ; and sane* 
tif^ned the pretensions of WilHam, by the pre* 
sent of a consecrated banner, and a ring which 
inclosed one of St. Peter's hairs. 
. AEeet of 3000 vessels was speedily assembled 
by the did^e of Normandy, to transport an army 
c^ 60,000 men, which he had selected from the 
numbers who courted his service. Among these 
were found the high names of the most illustri* 
ous nobles of Normandy, France, Brittany, and 
Flanders ; to whom William held up the spoils 
of England as the prize of thdr valour. 

Though Han^ could not be ignorant of the 
preparations of William, it was the invasion of 
his brother Tosti that first summcffiied him to 
the field. That haughty nobleman had fled to 
Flanders ; and thence, in concert with Helfager 
king ofNcM'way, determined to invade England, 
out of resentment for being stripped of the go* 
vemment of Northumberiand. With sixty sail 
he joined in the Humber the Norwegian fleet, 
G2 
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whiahfCoMBied ti that&t hmdtal Tesiels^dnd 
defeated Mofc»y eovlc^ NoiUMUBfeeclandy and 
Bdmt earl of Meffcia> who had Teufcored itb gM 
ym baltte. 

. HttffoU lima no sooner appnisedoC the daoig^ 
than he rapidly advanced t» encoiMiler tbe: w» 
faders ; and at Scandfind; he engaged the eatf^ 
my. His victofy was deciatTe ; botb Helfisiger 
flDd Toati {)eri8hed in theaction- ; and the Norwie* 
f^ fleet M into the hands of the conqoeron 

Scarcely had he time, however^^ to rejoice ifi 
ina saecess, before be was infermed that tke dake 
of Normandy was hmded with a great antny ill 
the south of England. Misled by uncensiii m* 
lAOttrs that William had laid aside faia prepanh 
tbna^ Harold had ^smisaed his fleet; and the 
Normansy without meeting any obstacle, landed 
at Pevensey in Sussex. The duke himself, aa 
he leaped on shore, happened to stumble, and 
fell ; but had the presence of mind to turn the 
omen to his adTantage, by caUing aloud, that 
he had now taken possession of the country. 

The victory which Harold had obtaim^ at 
Standford, may be regarded as the immediate 
cause of liis rum : he had lost in the action many 
of his best officers, and bravest scoters ; atidthc 
reinforcements he drew from London^ iH sup* 
plied the place of these veterans* He hastened, 
however, by forced marches to meet his lival | 
nor would he listen to the counsels of lus brothet* 
Gurth, a man of bravery and conduct, who ad- 
vised him to content himself with harasaing the 
enemy, who, during the distress of a vvinter 
campaign, would probably ofler to them an eaa;f 
and bloodless victory. 



HjAtcMj. cdnsiddi^ only* thr j^dtate» of.hk 
soura^ wsKdsidF to ail hkrenaxBtBaacea; aai 
itaps^Kaait c£ tiie ateiit^ sootx jtppeared-iD sigift 
of the enen^y idio'had pitched tbeir CBsogf at 
Hudaga* So coDfidont did he seem of sooceai 
liiat has oi^ offer to WilUam was asum of mw- 
»ey, if he \fniidd qmtrtftie kingdom ; tifc^dukeof 
Nofinan^ m return vequired him. to les^n tfatt 
eEOwn> or to hdd it of kim in fecdty^ or ta sttb- 
init iheit came to the pope, or to the ckance of 
angle combat: That the god cf batUe ^sheuld 
fioon be the arbiter of sdl tbeiv difiereiic^ was 
tkefinxl repljr of HmM. 

Both {NOtiea immediatety pre^aitd . ^ 
Ibr a«^]oo : but tk^ £tiglisb spent the f^^^J 
Mglit premus to it, in liot 2Md joIHUf ; Qet, 14. 
w&le the Normans were o€Ciii|Hed it^ the 
^ta&sMd nSigkau On tibe momisg the dij^te eal^ 
led togettierkis prificipaloificers ; aaid in a set 
faanuiguey made use of every argument whidi 
cMd fliimukite tiieir com'agcf and repel thek 
leanu He then ordered the signal of bottfe to 
be given ; and the wl«^e armj, moving at once^ 
«nd singing the hymn or song of Holand^ ad- 
'vaaced in order and wi^ alacrity towards the 
'English. 

• HanM had seized the advantage of a rising 
ground, and haying secured his fianks with 
trenches, resdved to stand upon the defensive, 
and to avoid an engagement with the cavalry, 
in which he was inferior. The Kentish men 
were placed in the van, a post of honour which 
they always claimed as Uieir due. The Lon- 
doners guarded the standard ; and the king 
himself, accompanied by his tvro vsdiant bro- 
thers, Gitftb and Leofwin, dismounting from 
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his horse, placed himself at the head of hb iil- 
Suitiy, and expressed his resoludon to conquer 
or to die. The first attack a£ the Normans wa» 
desperate, but was received with equal valour 
by the English '; and the former began to retreat, 
when. William hastened to their support with a 
select band. His presence restored the action, 
and the English in their turn were obliged to 
retire. They rallied again, however, assisted 
by the advantage of the ground ; and William, 
in order to gain the victory, had recourse to a 
stratagem which, had it failed, must have ended 
in his total ruin. He commanded his troops to 
allure the enemy from their position, by the ap- 
pearance of flight. The English followed with 
precipitation : the Normans faced upon them in 
the plain, and drove them back with conside- 
rable slaughter. The artifice was a second time 
repeated with the same success ; yet a great body 
of the English still maintained themselves in firm 
array, and seemed determined to dispute the 
victory. While they were galled by the Norman 
archers behind, they were attacked by the heavy 
armed infantry in front ; and Harold himsejf 
was slain by an arrow, as he combated with great 
bravery at the head of his men. His two bn> 
thers shared the same fote. The English, dis- 
coimiged by the fall of their princes, fled on all 
sides ; and the darkness of the night contributed 
to save those who had survived die carnage of 
the battle. 

The obstinacy, indeed, with which the Eng- 
lish had mdntained the conflict from morning 
to sunset, is proved by the loss of the victors .: 
fifteen thousand Normans fell ; and William in 
the action had three horses killed under him. 
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But the victory, however dearly purchased, was 
decisive, as it paid the price of a kingdom. The 
body of Harold was brouglft lo William, who 
generously restored it without ransom to his mo- 
&er ; and no sooner had the Normans returned 
thanlui to heaven, for theii^ success,: 4iaEa tiiietr 
prince pressed ibri«aids^ tttseciusotlie prize he 
had won. 



CHAPTER III. 



The Rdgm of WiUiam the Conquerory WMam 
Bufiuy Henry L and Stephen. j 

^ TN the disastrous field of Hastings/thc 
^^^* -'■ strength of England had been broken 5 
and the death of the king, with the slaugh- 
ter of his bravest warriors, had overwhelmed the 
nation with dismay* Edgar Atheling, the only 
heir of the Saxon line, had been considered as 
unfit to govern, even in times of order and tran* 
quiUity; and though the potent earls, Edwin 
an^ Morcar, who fied with the remains of the 
vanquished army to London, had caused him 
to be proclaimed, they soon found it was impos* 
«ible to arm the people in his support- 
After possessing himself of Dover, William 
rapidly advanced towards the capital to improve 
his victory ; his enterprise aVowed and hallowed 
by the pope, was insisted on as a reason for 
general submission ; and the repulse which a 
body of Londoners received from five hundred 
Norman horse renewed the terror of the citi- 
zens. Edgar and Moroar had retired with their 
troops into their own provinces ; and the people ' 
seeing no other alternative, unanimously dispos- 
ed themselves to yield to the conqueror. Before 
William, however, came in sight of Londony 
all the cliief nobility, and Edgar Atheling him« 
$elf, entered his camp, and requested him to> 
mount the throne^ declaring, as they had al- 
ways been ruled by regal power, they desired to 
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foDovfy in thi^ instance) the ei^cample of their 
ancestors, and knew of no one more worthy 
than himself to hold the reins of government* 

Though William feigned to hesitate, and 
wished to obtain a more formal consent of the 
English nation, he dreaded the danger of delay* 
and accepted of the crown which was thus ten- 
dered him* In Westnunstec Abbey he was con« 
aecrated by Aldred, archbishop of York* The 
most considerable of the nobility, both English 
and Norman, attended him on this occasion ^ 
and though Edwin and Morcar were not present 
9t the ceremony, they soon after subniitted, 
swore fealty to their new sovereign, and were 
confirmed in the possession of their estates and 
dignities* 

Thus by a pretended destination of king Ed- 
ward, by the sanction of the pope, by an irre- 
gular election of the people, but still more by 
force of smns, William seated himself on the 
English throne** He gratified his fcdlowers by 



* At the time of the Kormaui conquest, the Saxoa 
laws and language had supplanted those of the Britons, and 
an the institutions of England partook of their German 
original. The inhabitants Breathed a fierce spirit of in-/ 
depmdenoe ; and the king was regarded as little more than 
the first amoitg the citizens. The law of hereditaxy suc- 
icession was to fiu: observed as to confine the crown to one 
£uxuly, but the right of primogeniture, or direct descent, 
washy no means an invariable rule. In short, the mo- 
narchy, stricdy qpeaking, was neither hereditary nor elec- 
tive ; but in some measure partook of the natureof both. 

The WittenagemoC or assembly of wise men, whose aa- 
aent was necessary on every important occasion, still fior- 
iher limited the power of the monarch.' This assembly 
appears to have been composed of the bishops, abbots, ana 
the aldemieD or j^overoors of oMinties, called afterwards 



Chedistribii^^ofiofth^e treasures of Harold; afidby 
the raost liberal donations to churches and mo- 
nasteiies, he expressed his^gratitude to the eccle- 
^stical order, who, influenced by the pope, had 
embraced his party with zeal. He mtroduced 
into England that strict execution of justice, £ot 
Whith his administration had been celebrated in 
Normandy ; he restrained by severe discipline 



earls> the judges, and principal proprietors of lands. What 
tfiflttCDcethe boroughs might have at this period is little 
knowQ, nor has it been ascertained whether they were al- 
lowed representatives in their corporate capacity. 

But with every check that had hitherto been devised, it 
is necessary^ to suppose, that oppression and violence must 
have prevailed among a martial and turbulent people. 
The reign of the laws was not yet sufficiently established 
to ensure justice ; and therefore the weak and the defence- 
less generally soueht security by devoting thepaselves to the 
service of some chieftain, or the clientdim of «ome patli- 
colar aoble. Others again, in the middle ranks of life, 
united into confederacies for their mutttal protection, and 
thus the want of strength in the civil union was supplied 
by -private -engagements. 

The Anglo Saxons may be considered as constituting 
three ranks of men : the nobles, the" free, and the slaves. 
The nobles were called thanes, and were divided into the 
kin^*s thanes and the lesser thanes. Noble birth and ex- 
tensive possessions were long necessary to give the rank of 
thane ; but two statutes of Athelstan seem to have been 
made on purpose to stimulate* the ambition of rising to 
this envied distinction. The first decreed that any mer- 
chant who made three voyages on his own account, should 
be entitled to the quality of tha 



: thane ; the second conferred 
ihis honour on any husbandman, who had been able to 
purchase five hides of land, and had a chapel, a kitchen, a 
nail, and a bell. 

Untitled freemen were denominated Ceorles among the 
Saxons. These were chiefly employed in husbandry, and 
cultivated the farms of the nobility, either for hire, or at « 
certain rent. 
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tbe insdence of his trooi>s ; he appeared solicv 
tous to unite the Normans and the English bf 
intermarriages and alliances ; he confirmed the 
liberties and communities of London^ and th^ 
other cities of England ; and seemed desirous of 
.replacing every thing on the ancient establish- 
ment. But amidst this apparent confidence, he 
Uillt citadels in London, Winchester, Hereford* 



By- far the most Dumerous ranks, however, in the com« 
•fftmiity, were ihc villains or slaves, who were the proper- 
tyof dieir lords, and confequently incapable of holcung any 
fMossessions themselves. To meliorate the unhappy condi- 
tion of these men, several humane regulations were estab- 
lished : if a lord beat out his slave's eyes or teeth, ihax slave 
recovered his Uberty ; and if he killed him, he was amerc- 
ed in a fine to the kin?. 

The great lords and abbots possessed a criminal jurisdic- 
tion within their territories, and could puniih or protect 
without appeal. This apparently irregular and dangerous 
power was in some measure restrained by the established 
administration of justice, by the courts of decennary, the 
hundred, and the county. In the Anglo Sazop courts, the 
accused was allowed to clear himself oy his own oath, and 
the concurring oaths of his firiends. These were called 
compurgators, and sometimes amounted to three hundred. 
The practices also of single combat^ and of the ordeal, 
were allowed in doubtful cases ; and absurd as they may 
Appear, the result was deemed complete endence, for or 
against the accused or suspected person. 

The punishment of crimes was not less singular than the 
general proofs of guilt. A fine was the customary mode of 
commutmg the ponilhment of the blackest offences ; and 
fts fines were a source of revenue, they were fixed with the 
nicest care on a graduated scale, corresponding to the mag* 
nltude of the crime. Thus, a wound of an inch long, un- 
der the hair, was compounded for with one shiinng-^ a 
Wound of the like nze in the fiice, with two sfalUines ; and 
thirty shillings was the compensation for the lots ofaft ear ; 
«id so on in proportion. 

Vol. XK. H 
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Oxford, and the towns best situated for conp- 
manding the kingdom, and trusted to the sword 
rather than to a submission which he knew to be 
constrained* 

By this mixture of vigour and lenity, he had 
so soothed or humbled the minds of the English^ 
that he thought he might safely revisit his na- 
tive country, and enjoy the congratulations of ^ 
his ancient subjects. Accordingly he set out 
for Normandy, leaving the administration in the 



The Saxon pound, as likewise that which was coined for 
some centuries after die conquest, was near three times th^ 
weight of our present money. There were forty-eight 
•hillings in the pound, and a Saxon shilling was nearly a 
fifth heavier than ours. By the laws of Athelstan, a sheep 
was valued at a shilling or fifteen pence of our money : an 
ox was computed at six times the value of a sheep ; and a 
cow at four. Ahorse was valued at thirty-ux shillings of 
our money, and a mare at twenty* four. Between the years 
poo and looo, a hide of land was purchased for about one 
hundred and eighteen shillings, which is little more than a 
shilling per acre. On the whole, when we combine the 
alteration in the weight of the pouiid, and in the modern 
value of the preciou» metals from their greater plenty, we 
may conceive every sum of money mentioned by historians, 
during the Anglo Saxon, and even the Norman times, as 
if it were multiplied more than an hundred fold above a 
sum of the same denomination at present. 

The royal revenue seems to have arisen from large de-- 
mesnes, from tolls and imposts, fines and forfeitures. There 
was likewise a tax of one shilling on every hide of land 
called Daneeelt, which appears to have been levied for the 
defence of the kingdom against the Danish marauders. 

In. addition to tms, it was usual for every five hides of 
land Jto equip a man for the service; and as there were 
computed to be 243,600 hides of land in England, the 
ordinary military force of the kingdom consisted of 48,720 
men, though no doubt this was doubled on extraordinary , 
omergendes. 



Inndi ot his uterine brother Odo bishop of 
Baieux, and of William Fitz^sbome ; and, that 
their authority might be less exposed to danger^ 
he carried over with him the chief of the Eng- 
lish nobles, who, while they served to grace his 
court by their magnificence, were in reality host- 
ages for the fidelity of the nation. 
• During the absence of William, affairs took a 
very unfavourable turn in England. It is pro- 
baUe, the Normans, despising a people who had 
so easily submitted to the yoke, and envying 
their riches, were desirous of provoking them 
to rebellion. Be this as it may, their arrogance 
certsdnly multiplied disccmtents and compkunts 
every where ; and secret conspiracies were en- 
tered into against the government. The inha- 
bitants of Kent, who had first submitted to the 
conqueror, were the first that attempted to throw 
off his yoke, and, encouraged by Eustace count 
of Boulogne, who had been also disgusted by the 
Normans, nuide an unsuccessful attempt on 
Dover. Edric, the forester, whose possessions 
lay on the banks of the Severn, provoked at the 
depredations of some Norman captains in his 
neighbourhood, formed an alliance with Ble- 
thyn and Rowallen, two -Welsh princes, and 
endeavoured to repel force by force. The dis- 
affection of the English daily increased ; a secret 
ptoject was entertained to perpetuate a massacre 
of the Normans, like that which had been for- 
merly executed upon the Danes ; and the ani- 
mosity became so general and natural, that the 
vassals of earl Coxo having desired him to head 
them in an insurrection, and finding him reso- 
lute in, maintaining his fidelity to William} put 
. him to death, as a traitor to Uis country* 
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The return of the king, however^ discoBcerted 
the plans of the conspirators ; and the confisca* 
tion of their estates still &rther enriched the 
Normans* 'though highly irritated against th6 
English, William still preserved the appearance 
of justice in his oppressions ; he restored to their 
inheritance such as had been arbitrarily expelled, 
during his absence ; but he seized this opportu^ 
nity of imposing the tax of Danegelt on the peo« 
pie, under pretence ci being thereby better able 
lo defend them« 

This tax ^rendered his government more'o<& 
ous : the inhabitants of Exeter rose in arms ; the 
people of Devonshire and Cornwall followed, 
their example ; but Exeter was terrified into sub- 
mission by the presence of William himself* A 
citadel was erected to restrain in future their 
levity ; and Devonshire and Cornwall had im- 
plored the clemency of the sovereign, when a 
new and more formidable insurrection in the 
north excited the general attention, and seemed 
to threaten more important consequences. At 
the head of this were Edwin and Morcar, en* 
Gouraged by the assurance of support from their 
nephew Blethyn prince of North Wales, from 
Malcolm king of Scotland, ai>d from Sweya 
king of Denmark. The breast of Edwin was 
inflamed with private as weU as public wrongs, 
and he accused William of having broken his 
promise, of bestowing on him his daughter in 
marriage* Before the earls, however, could con* 
cert their measures, or receive the foreign sue* 
cours they expected, they were surprised by the 
vi^lance of the king* As they were incapable 
of re^stance, they condescended to sue for mer- 
cy i but tbc^b WiBiam pardoned the chie% 
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he seized and bestowed on* his Norman adhe- 
rents the lands of their followers ; and the nu- 
merous colonies of foreigners, which he estab- 
lished in the north, left the Saxons in that quar- 
ter destitute of any real power. 

The English now clearly foresaw that the 
king was determined to rely on the support and 
affection of foreigners, and that new forfeitures 
would be the result of every attempt to support 
their rights. Impressed with this dismal pros- 
pect, many fled into foreign countries: Edg^Tr 
Atheling himself, dreading the insidious cares- 
ses of William, escaped with his sisters Marga- 
ret* and Christine into Scotland. A few, how- 
ever, still hoped to acquire security from arms : 
from their retreat in Ireland, Godwin, Edmond, 
and Magnus, three sons of Harold, passed into 
England, and landed in Devonshire ; bilt were 
repulsed and obliged to return, by Brien son of 
the count of Brittany. In the north, the inha- 
bitants of Northumberland and York threw off 
their allegiance, and killed their foreign gover- 
nors ; these insurgents were strengthened by a 
large body of forces from Denmark, and were 
animated by the presence of Edgar Atheling, 
who quitted Scotland to place himself at their 
liead. Hereward, a nobleman of East Anglia^ 
celebrated for his valour, assembled his follow- 
ers, and taking shelter in the Isle of Ely, made 
frequent inroads on the neighbouring country ;. 
while Edric, the forester, calling in the assist- 
ance of the Welsh, laid siege to Shrewsbury. 

* Malcolm king of Scotland en>ouBed Margaret, and 
hf the succession of James VI. to tne finglisb t&one, the 
Saion line was restored. 

H3 
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This geneitd coimmotion was however iuishe^ 
by the policy and vigour of William, who In* 
flamed his followers by the promise of new for* 
feitures, purchased the retreat of the Danes, and 
reduced to obedience Northumberland and York# 
Edgar Atheling again sought refoge in Scot- 
land ; Edric implored the ckraency of the oott^ 
queror, and was once more received into fovour | 
foid Hereward alone, confiding in the advan* 
ta^s of his situation, scorned to make a sub- 
tmission. 

Though William still preserved the language 
^clemency and forgiveness towards the ciue&» 
his heart was hardened i^ast the people. To 
chastise the turbulence of the Northumbrians, bm 
laid waste that fertile country between the Hum* 
ber and the Tees, and the lives of an hundred 
thousand persons are computed to have been sa* 
criiiced, by this barbarous stroke ^ policy^ 
Taking advantage of the imprudence with whidi 
the bulk of the landed property had engaged iU 
these insurrections, he involved the proprietors ill 
confiscation : their estates were transferred to 
the Normans ; and the most ancient and honour* 
able English &milies were reduced to beggary.; 
while every path which led to riches or prefer* 
ment was careiully shut i^nst them. 

The feudal law, which had sometime beeQt 
established in Normandy and France, William 
introduced into England. He ctiyided, withy 
very few exceptions, besides the royal demesnesi 
the lands of that country into baronies ; and 
conferred them, with the reservation of stated 
services and payments, on the most considerable 
of his adventurers. These barons made granti 
of a great part of th^ir lands to other fox:eignen9 
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iader the deiiominatio& of knights or yasaab, 
who paid their lords the same duty and sub^ 
mission in peace and war, which Uie chieftain 
pwd to liis sovereign* The whole kingdom coq« 
tained about 700 chief tenants, and 60,315 
knights fees ; and as none of the native English 
were admitted into the first rank, the few who 
retained their landed property, w«ie glad to be 
xeceiTed into the second, under the protection of 
some powerful Norman. 

The doctrine which exalted the papacy above 
all human power, had gradually diffused itself 
from Rome ; but at tliis time, was more preva- 
lent in the southern, than in the northern kingw 
doms of Eun^K* Pope Alexander, who haul 
assisted William^in his conquests, naturally ex* 
pected that he would extend to England the 
leveroice for this sacred character, and break 
the sfnritual independence of the Saxons. As 
soon, therefore, as the Norman prince was e»> 
tablished on the throne, Alexander dispatched 
to him Esmenfroy, bishop of Sion, as his legate; 
and the king, though he was probably led by 
pnnci^e to pay respect to Rome, embraced the 
opportumty to degrade those English prelates, 
who were obnoxious to him. In a council of 
the principal ecclesiastics, he deposed every n^ 
tive dignitary, and supplied their place with 
foreigners, among whom Lanfranc, a Milanese 
monki celebrated for his learning and piety, and 
zealous in promoting the interests of the papacy, 
was preferred to the see of Canterbury. 

The superstitious spirit, however, which be- 
came dangerous to some of William's succes- 
fK>rs, was checked by the abilities of that mo- 
narch s he prohibited bis subjects from acknow-- 
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ledging any one for pope whom he himself had 
not previously received ; nor would he suffer 
any letters or bills from Rome to be produced 
without the sanction of his authority. But he 
was still more vigilant to humble the English : 
he even formed a project of extinguishing the 
English language ; and ordered that in all schools 
youth should be instructed in the French tongue; 
and that all law proceedings should be directed 
in the same idiom ; whence arises that mixture 
of French which is at present found in the Eng- 
lish tongue, and particularly in legal forms* 

The situation of the two great earls Edwin 
and Morcar became daily more disagreeable* 
Sensible that they had entirely lost their dignity, 
they determined to attempt its recovery by force. 
While Edwin retired to his estate in the north, 
with a view of commencing an insurrection, 
Morcar took shelter in Ely with the brave Here- 
ward. To subdue that Isle, William surround- 
ed it with flat-bottomed boats, and made a cause- 
way through th^ morasses to the extent of two 
miles. The rebels surrendered at discretion; 
Hereward alone forced his way sword in hand 
through the enemy, and continued his hostilities 
jit sea, till William, admiring his bravery, re- 
ceived him into favour. Morcar was thrown 
into prison ; Edwin was killed in attempting to 
escape ; and Edgar Atheling, weary of a fugitive 
life, submitted to the conqueror, and obtained 
a decent pension for life, with the liberty of 
residing in England. 

Scarcely, however, had William settled 
J ' * the insurrections of the native lords, when 
some of the most powerful Norman ba- 
rons associated in arms, provoked by the arro- 



^mct of their mast^. Of these the chief ^;?ete 
Hoger earl of Hereford, and Ralph de Gueder 
«arl of Norfolk ; and earl Waltheof, the last of 
the English who for some generations possessed 
any power, and who had married Judith the 
niece of William, rashly joined in the league $ 
but on reflection, dreaded the effects of the en- 
teiprise in which he was engaged* Distracted 
and irresolute, he imparted the project and his 
doubts to his wife Judith, who having conceived 
an impure passion for another, conveyed in ex- 
aggerated terms the particulars of the conspirac)^ 
to her uncle* 

Waltheof, in the mean time, had made a full 
confession of the secret to Lanfranc, archbishop 
of Canterbury, who urged him to make atone- 
ment for his guilt, by acknowledging it* He ac- 
cordingly passed over to Normandy, and Imd 
open the whole design to the king. The conspi- 
rators, informed of his departure, immediately 
flew to arms ; but before the arrival of the Danes, 
on whose assistance they had depended, they 
were defeated and dispersed* The ear>otf Nor* 
folk retired in despair to Brittany, where he pos- 
sessed a considerable estate : the property of the 
earl of Hereford was forfeited, and he himself 
imprisoned during lifeii Waltheof obtained not 
the pardon he had been promised, and which his 
repentance merited ; for William, instigated by 
the unnatural Judith, ordered him to i^ tried, 
condemned, and executed ; and the English, who 
considered him as the last resource of their na^ 
don, not only lamented his &te, but &ncied ml* 
racles were wrought by his reliques* 

Th^ papal see at this time began to extend ita 
encroachments ; and even the haughty and po*. 
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tent William was required to perform homag«, 
and remit the tribute that was due to the vicar 
of Christ. By the tribute was meant Peter's 
pence, which though at first a voluntary dona- 
tion of the Saxon princes, had been construed 
into a badge of subjection. William replied, 
that the money should be remitted as usual; but 
neither had he promised to do homage to Rome, 
nor was it in the least his purpose to impose that 
servitude on his state. 

From ecclesiastical affairs, however, his atten- 
tion was recalled to civil. His eldest son, Ro- 
bert, greedy of feme, impatient of contradiction, 
and without resei^ve in his friendships or enmi- 
ties, had been flattered with the hope, that his 
father, in possession of England, would resign 
to him the independent administration of his do- 
minions on the continent. Disappointed in this 
expectation, he cherished a violent jealousy 
against his youngcir surviving brothers William 
and Henry ; and, irritated by an imaginary af- 
front, he quitted the court, and after a vain 
^ attempt to surprise the citadel of Rouen, fled to 
' Hugh de Neufchatelle, a powerful Norman ba- 
ron, and openly levied war against his father. 
After a struggle of several years, he was be- 
sieged in the castle of Gerberoy, in the Beau- 
Toisin. In one of the rencounters beneath the 
walls, Robert happened to engage the king, who 
was concealed by his helmet, and both of piem 
beii^ resolute, a fierce combat ensued ; till at 
last the young prince wounded his father in the 
arm, and dismounted him. On his calling out 
for assistance, his voice discovered him to his 
son, who, struck with remorse and horror, threw 
himself at his feet, and implored forgiveness* 
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William for the moment was implacable, and 
with imprecations on his head, hastened to his 
camp, on Robert's horse, which the prince had 
assisted him to mount. But the impression of 
his son's generosity, together with the mediation 
of the queen, overcame the reluctance of the 
king, and brought about a reconciliation between 
him and Robert, who soon after accompanied 
him to England* 

Having now gained a respite from war, Wil- 
liam employed the interval in an undertaking 
which does honour to his memory* He ap- 
pointed commissioners to survey all the lands in 
the kingdom ; their extent in each district ; their 
proprietors, tenures, and value ; and the quantity 
of meadow, pasture, wood, and arable land which 
they contained. This monument, called Domes- 
day Book, was perfected in six years, and is 
still preserved in the exchequer** 

Though the king was naturally a great econo- 
mist, he was extremely addicted to hunting; and 
this pleasure he indulged, at the expence of his 
unhappy Subjects* Not content with those large 
forests which former kings possessed in all parts 
of England, he resolved to make' a new forest 
near Winchester, the usual place of his residence ; 
and for that purpose he laid waste the country 
in Hampshire for an extent of thirty miles, ex- 
pelled the inhabitants, seized their property, and 
even demdish^d churches and convents, without 
makmg any compensation to the sufferers* At 
the same time, he enacted laws which firohibited 

* Some few yean ago, a certain number of copies of thit 
venerable record, were Printed for the use of members of 
parliament, &c. Alfred composed a work of the tame 
kind, whidi was long preserved at Winchester. 
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his subjects from hunting in his forests under 
the severest penalties : the killing of a deer or 
boar), or even a hare, was punished with the loss 
of the delinquent's eyes ; and that at a time^ 
when the killing a man could be atoned for by a 
moderate fipe* 

The domestic happiness of William 
€083/ ^** again interrupted by the death of his 
consort Matilda, whom he tenderly loved; 
4nd a war in which he was involved with France, 
demanded his presence in Normandy* Sot](ie of 
the French barons, sanctioned by their sovereign, 
had trespassed on his frontiers ; and the displea* 
sure of William was increased by the railleries 
which Philip of France had thrown out against 
his person. He was become corpulent, and had 
been detained in bed some time by sickness, when 
Philip jocularly expressed his surprise, that his 
brother of England should be so long in being 
delivered of his big belly. This being reported 
to William, he sent Philip word, that as soon as 
he was up, h^ would present so many lights at 
Notre-dame, as perhaps would give little plea- 
sure to the king of France ; alluding to the usus4 
p;»Qtice at that time, of women after child- 
birth. Immediately after his recovery, he led 
^ army into, and laid waste the Isle of France ; 
aodto<Athetownof Mante, which he reduced 
to ashes. But the pr(^;ress of these hostilities 
was 8to];^ied by an accident, which put an end 
to. his Ufe. His horse starting, he bruised his 
belly on the pommel of the saddle ; and, being 
in a bad habit of body, and apprehending the 
consequences, he ordered himself to be carried 
in a litter to the ^MXiastery of St. Gervas. In 
his last moments be was struck witJb remorse f^r 
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the cnielUes he had exercised : he issxied orders 
that earl Morcar, and the other English nobles, 
should be released ; left Normandy and Maine 
to his eldest son Robert ; and wrote to Lanfranci 
desiring him to crown his second son, William* 
To Henry, his third son, he bequeathed nothing 
save the possessions of his mother Matilda ; but 
|>redicted that he would one day surpass both 
his brothers, in power and opulence. HavlBg 
made these dispositions, he expited in the sixty- 
third year of his age, and in the twooty-first year 
of his reign over England* 

Few princes have been more fortunate than 
William, or were more entitled to grandeur and 
prosperity, fix>iii the abilities and vigour of mind 
which he displayed in all his conduct* His spi- 
rit was bold and enteiprising ; and his ambition^ 
though exorbitant, generally submitted to the 
duties of sound policy* Though not insensible 
to generouty, he was steeled against compassioD ; 
and bis conduct was too austere, to render his 
^vemment popular over a vanqirirfied people, 
who felt that he was both a master and a tyrant* 

King William had issue, besides his three 
V>ns who survived him,* five daughters ; Cicily, 
Abbess in the hxAy trinity of Caen, where she 
died : Constantia, married to the earl of Britta- 
ny : Alice, contracted to Harold t Adela, mar- 
ried to Stephen earl of Blois, by whom she had. 
four sons, William, Theobald, Heory, and Ste- 
phen, of whom the eldei^ was neglected on ac- 
count of the imbecility of fai& understanding : and 
Agatha, who died on her journey to join her 
bridegroom, the king of GaBicia* 

^^ ** He had a fourth sbn, named Rid^rd, who wa« killed 
kk hunting by a stag* 

Vol. XIX. t 



WiHiafia, swnamed Mufltti from tiic 
^87. ^ colour of his hair) had do sooner pro- 
* cured his &ther's letter to Lanfiranc, than 
he hastened to Engkiid, thai by his celerity he 
HUght anticipate the claims of Robert. Arriving 
bewre the intelHgence of his father's death, he 
secured the fortresses of Dover, Peveosef) okI 
Hastings ; on plausible pretences, got posses- 
skmef the royal treasure ; and th^k-dedaring 
himself was sdemaly crowned by the primate, 
trho profesied his'reisbdy obedience - to the lafit 
wish of his friend and benefitotor, the Gonqueroiv' 
.'Aboilt the same time, Robert wasaftlmowledg« 
ed successor to Northandy. ; but the tranquillity 
with which this partition was effected, wassooa 
interrupted* The baroAs, who pfMisessed estates 
both in England and Normandy, were uneasy 
at the septtcation of those territories ; they res- 
pected the cbum of primQgeni^re> in Robert, 
and they preferred his open and geneiwus nature 
to the haughty disposition of his brother. A 
QOnspiracy was formed against William ; the 
chiefs of it were Odo, bishop of Baieux, and 
Robert earl of Mortaigne, maternal brother of 
tiie Conqueror ; and with these wefe associated 
many of the most pot^t Norman barons. 
* ' Conscious of hb dakiger, William endeavoured 
to condliate the affections of the English,* by 
promises of future lenHy, and the indulgence of 
hunting in the royal iurests. Their easy credu- 
lity swelled his forces to a numerous army, with 
which he marched into Kent, and compelled 
his uncles, who had seized the fortresses of Pe- 
vensey and Rochester, to suivender* The sub-- 
mission of the principals, with the indolent con- 
duct of Robert) broke the hopes of the other. 



rebels % totne fiMr of whoih recdited a^pafdon ; 
but tlw gfeaiter part were attediited, and their 
estates confiscated* 

No sooner^ however, wa6 'WUiiam delmred 
from his apprehen»bns) than he fbrgoC bispvoi- 
siises ; not only the EngliA were the vietonsdr 
hois tyranny, but he invaded the priidlegeis of the 
church, and seized the temporalities of the v^ 
cant bishopries and abbies* His ambition was 
eqiial to his avariee* ; he envied his broth(^ die 
possession of Normandy ; acquired by artifice 
the fortresses of St* Vsdory smd AI)ermaile | 
^d then crossed the sea with a fotfmidable^miy; 
The mecfiatton of die nobleaon both aides prdf- 
vented af&im from coming to extremilies ; mmI 
by a trea^^ advantageous to William^ he obi^ 
teined the territory of £u, and the toi/ms of 
Anmale and Fescamp, on condition i^at ht 
irfioukb asust Robert in reducnig.Mahie, whieh 
had revolted from his authorit|r. The two bR>^ 
thers also i^^reed^ that on tire demise of either 
without issde> tiie survivor shonld*' inherit bis 
dominions* 

In- the contest between W^^m and Robert, 
Henry, the youngest son of the Conqueior, had 
sided witb ^e latter ;[ bat in the treaty that 
was o6nch]ded between the brothers, he found 
himsdf neglected. Full of in^gnadon, he re^ 
tired to St. Miehael's Mount, a strong fortress 
OB the coast of Normandy, and mvaged the 
BeigUKMifbOod. Robert and Wittam beaic^ 
him With ^eir joint forees, and reduced him ta 
the last extrenrity, by the scarcity of water^ 
when tbi eld^r, hearing of his distress, granted 
him pennission to snp^ himself and ahio seal 
hini some fiipes^of wiae^fov faSa own tabltb Be* 
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ing Teptavedbj William for this ilKtimed g^ne^ 
rosity, he replied) " What, shall I suffer my bro- 
ther to die of thirst ? where shall we find another 
vhen he is gone ?" Prince Henry was soon after 
obliged to capitulate ; and being despoiled of all 
his patrimony, wandered about for some time 
with a few &ithful adherents, and often felt the 
deepest distress* 

To the Norman war succeeded hostilities in 
Scotland, and Hhesie were scarce suspended be* 
lore the enmity of Robert and William was re* 
liewed. The latter had invaded Normandy 
with twenty thousand men ; but his progress 
was checked by a domestic insurrection, and the 
intelligehce that the Welsh had entered England. 
Immediately returning, by lus vigour he crushed 
the rebels, and repelled the invaders; but the 
noise of these fietty wars and commotions soon 
flulik in the tumidt of the crusades, which en- 
grossed the ^ttendon and agitated the hearts of 
thiS;prlliGipal naticms of Europe* 

The Arabians,inflamed by the pretended 
1Q69. revelations of Mahomet, had spread their 
' empire from the banks of the Ganges to 
the streights of Gibraltar* The Turcomans, 
who were their brethren in faith, and their rivals 
in dominion, had wrested from them Syria, and 
possessed themselves of Jerusalem* The barba- 
rous manners of the Turks terrified the pilgrims 
who attempted to visit the holy sepulchre ; ami 
these, on their return, filled all Christendom 
with indignation against the ihiidels. Above 
the rest; Peter the Hermit, a native of Amiens 
in Picardy, was distinguished by his eloquence 
and the vehemence of his complaints ; nor wa& 
hia resentment against the Moslems confined to 
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^ris ; he enteKaitied the design i>f leifdine; 
against them the hardy warriors of the West* 
Pope Martin the Second entered into his Tievs ; 
and summoned at Placentia a council of eccie« 
siastics and senators so niimevous, ^at theyi 
were obliged to meet in a {>lain* The harangue 
of the pontiff) and of Peter himself^ Who repte-* 
aented the imUgnity the Christian name suflbred 
bom allowing the holy city to remain in the 
hands of infidels, was answered by the acckma* 
tions of a countless multitude, loflaified witl^ 
holy zeal* A second council, which Martin hetjd 
at Clermont, in Auvergne, wa& still tnore Mlf 
Attended : his pathetic exhortation kindled the 
impatience of his hearers : ^ It is the will of 
God I it is the will of God t" was iSie universaf 
causlasnation* The sign of tiie cross became the 
badge of union, and was affixed on their right 
sboiilder, by all who enlisted the«ni|elTes in this^ 
sacred warfare* 

Such was the general ardoQr,<that while the 
youthful and vigorous took up arms, tbe^in-r 
irm and aged contributed to the expeditk>n bf 
{M^esents aiMi money. A promiscuous disordet«^ 
multitude of 300,000 persons, impatient to com* 
menoe opera&ms, under the conduct of Petes 
tiie Hermit,* attempted to penetrate thn»ig^ 
Hui^g;aTy and Bulgaria, to Constantinople ; and 
perished by disease, by &mine, and the sword«^ 
These wete followed by the ouore nprnei^ms and 
better disdplined bands from France, Germany, 
Normandy, Italy, and England, led by Ht^tgh 
eount of Vermendois, brodier to ^e French king, 
Raymond count of Toulouse, Godfrey of BouiU 

* Sttmamed the JU^^fku. • 
1% 
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Ion, prince of Brabant, and Stephen count oS 
Blois. 

Robert duke erf* Normandy, impelled by the 
bravery and mistaken generosity of his spirit, 
bad early engi^ed in the crusade ; but being 
destitute of money, he offered to mortgage, or 
rather sell his dominions, to his brother Wiiiiamy 
for the inadequate sum of ten thousand marks* 
The bai^in was soon conduded ; and \Hiile Ro- 
bert set out with a magnificent train for the hc^ 
ly land, William possessed himself of Norman^ 
dy, and thus reunited, beneath his authority, the 
extensiYe territories of his father. 

Rufus himself was &r from being infected 
with the enthusiasm of the age. He was evea 
reputed irreligious, and we are told that he onoe 
accepted of sixty marks from a Jew, whose soi^ 
had been converted to Christiamty, and who en- 
gaged him by the present to assist him in brisg-% 
ing back the youth to Judaism. William em^ 
ployed both' menaces and persuasion lor that pur- 
pose ; the ccmvert was, however, inflexible ; and 
the kingy when he sent to the &ther, to inform 
bim of the event, observed, that it was but equi-* 
lable he should retain half the money for th* 
pains he had taken> though he had fadled oi Mm 
intended success* 

. But whatever might be the religioas creed of 
William, certain it is that he quarrelled with 
Anselm the primate* The king had undertaken, 
an expedition against Wales, and required the 
archbishc^ to Ornish his quota of soldiers r 
the latter was afraid to refuse, but sent* them 
so miserably aixbutred, that William threatea-n , 
ed him with a prosecution. Affairs came to 
such extremities between them, that Anselm^ 
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ki fear for his life, retired beyond sea ; and aB 
his temporalities were seized. But he was re^ 
ceived >dth great respect by the Roman pon^ 
tiff, who espoused his cause with so much^ iseal 
as even to menace the king with exoommuni* 
cation, though he suspended to fulminate his 
edict* 

The cession of Normandy and Maine 
had extended the ^minions, but by di- y^^ 
viding, had weakened the power of • 
Wittiam. The Norman nobles in their revolts 
were supported by the French monarch. Helie 
lord of le Fleche, a small town of Aniou, had 
aoquired the affections of the citizens of Maine ; 
«nd boag introduced into the town of Mans, 
pressed' the siege of the citadel. William, whd 
was hunting in Devonshii^ Irhen he rec^ved 
the intelligence of this hostile attempt, was so 
prcyvoked, that he immediately turned his horsey 
and galloped to the port of Dartmouth. He 
finmd the weather so tempestuous that the ma- 
nners considered it dangerous to put to sea; 
but William onlered them to set sdil-instantly^ 
telling them, that they never yet heard of tt- 
long that was drowned. By his celerity and 
vigour, he preserved the citadel of Mans, and 
pursued Helie into his own territories ; but in 
the nege of the castle of Majol he received a 
wound, which obl%ed him to abandon the en-^ 
terprbe, and to return to England.: I 

This chedk, howev^» had not diminished iii 
the king the insatiate desire of acquisition. 
WiUiam> earl of Poictiers, and duke of Guienne, 
iiiflaaied with the spirit of adventure, determined 
to join the crusaders ; and as he too wanted 
money to equip himself, he proposed to mort-^ 
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gage bis d[>miiuon8 to. the king of Engbn^ wba 
accepted tbe oflfer^ and had prepared a fleet s^d 
army to escort the monejr, and to take, posses* 
lion of the rich provinces of Guienne ai)d Poicr 
toiiy when an accident put a final stop to all his 
ambitious projects and views of ag^^randisemenU 
He was engaged in the New Forest in huntings 
accompamed bf Walter TyrreU a French gen- 
tleman, remarkable for his skill in archery ; and 
as Wi^am dismounted after a chacei Tyrrel^ 
impattent to shew his dexterity, let fly m anx>W 
at a stag which suddenly staked before hisu 
iThe arrow glancing fmm a tree» struck the king 
kk the brtast, and instantly killed him* Tyrrek 
^Muiul of suspicions which perhaps he was coiit 
adous of incurrii^, without informing the ix>ysd 
UttseadaBtSi gained ttie seaTshote^emha&ked far 
France, and proceeded on an expedition to . Jenh 
lAtom, as a peoance for his involuntary crime* 
The body of William wsas found iby the country 
people, and conveyed in a cart ^ Wincheaterj^ 
where it was interred.* Perfidious and oppiea^ 
sive, the.e&tremes of prodigality and i^pacitic^ 
which were reconciled inhim, had loag estrangied 
froan him the hearts of his subjects^ The phief 
mcmvmients that perp^nmte his name s^re the 
Tower,, Westminster HaU^ and Lc»idon.Bridgei 
Adorned with the barren laurels wihidi iie 
had acquired by his valour in rescuing Jerus»> 
lemfrom the infidels, Robert was letunuhg to 
his native country, when in passing through 

* The penon who earned the corpse of Ktfak to imer* 
iMiie.was mined PurJku^ and tome of his doctndam» it 
Aas vcKy day Tcede iK^ir the eame spoc 
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Italy, he was «tf«ck With the charms ef SybiDaf, 
the daughter of an Italian coiint, whose haM 
lie solicited ^lid obtained. But -while in that 
delicious climate he iiidOlged his passibn, hi« 
friends in England and NorraCaftdy in vain ^3^* 
pectedhis arrival ;-ahd the cltiWn, whkh IkmH 
his birth and martial reputation entitled him to^ 
was usurped by his younger brother. 

Prince Henry was hunting ^ith tlttfus? ^ ^• 
in the New Forest, when that monarch y^^ 
met his fate ; and, hastening*to Winches- 
ter, extorted by menaces the royal ti^asnrb'from 
William de Breteuil, the keeper. Pursuing 
without delay his journey to London, and having 
assembled some noblemen andptdates^ whom 
his address or liberality gained to 'his side^ he 
%as saloted king ; and in kss than- three dayft 
after his brother's death, was solemnly crowned 
by Maurice bishop of London. >- 

To maintain the dignity which h6 had tliuis 
irregularly usurped, Henry resolved to court, 
bf fair professions^ the favour of his subjects* 
He passed a ch^rter^ which was framed to 
remedy many of the grievous oppressions that 
had been compia^ied c^ inning the Signs' dF 
his &t3ier and brother. To the ckrgy he pn>i 
mtsed, that he wtAild- never seisBe the revcinfM^s^ 
of: a see or abbey during its vacancy ; nor ferm^ 
or dispose of, for money, any ecclesiastical bene* 
fiee. To the nobifity he engaged, that upon the 
death of any earl, baron, or military tenant, his 
heir, or whoever should be named in his \^ 
should be admitted to the possession of hit 
estate^ on ^paying a ja&t relief. He remitted 
the waadsfaip of iniiiors, and riloweii)^«^ant 



lt» trust ; and . h» . coaaeDted not to dispose of 
nmRheirefli in iymrriage» but by the advice of 
$31 bia barons.. He renounced the right of imr 
ppslog nuHieyttgcii.aDd of. levying taxes at plea** 
mitth on the fiurms which thebaron» Detained in 
tbeir own hands; he offered a pardon fi>raQ 
offences, and forgave all debts due to the crown ; 
he reqmred that the yassals (^ the bm^yns 
•hould enjoy the same privileges, which ^ 
granted to hi^ own ; uQid he promised- a gctnei^ 
cmSv^atioB and observance of, the kw^ of king 
Gdwardy for. which the Engli^- had long sighed 
ihvain. 

, Sueh were the chief artidesof this celebrated 
charter, a' copy of which was lodged in some 
abbey of ea^^ county ; but which^ though tt 
perirad'the present puip^er iivless than, la cen^ 
tury fell into oblivion. Ifenry was ready to 
pPOHaise^^ bul 9lm to r^ittssgrievancea which 
ftiwed from tfe^exereiae of regtd authority. Ttf 
increase indeed^ his popi^a^ty, he conimiOed td 
fHpisoa Ite^b Flambard, l;»Aop of Durham, who 
hadbbee* tlie<ditef instmment o£ o]|^ressioa tm 
^echis brother ; b«£l tUs act vras followed hf 
wofher: which was a direct ndttlkmof hia own 
ehsrter i he Jce|if the see^of Durham vacant fa 
five i^ean, and, during that time, received ita 
revenues. 

, Sensible ef the great authority which An-* 
adm had aoquired by his character of pKkff 
aAd. by the p«secution he had sustained, he wad 
anxious .to engage his firiendahip ; and acoonU 
ingly rctnsdiitedhim in his dig^ndes. Henoct 
fonndsd a dbsign of marrying Matilda^ dauglrtev 
of Malcolm the third, king of Scotland, and 



aieoe to Edgtr Athelia^ ; ^iok. contract bmog 
Kttledy her espoaaolff'with Hi^iy* were c6]«bra^ 
led by the fuitn^e, with great pdmp and fltiagtii'i 
ficenoe* 

By his iBarriage with a Sasoii prmcttB8,>i{eft^ 
ry hid endeared hiimelf to tlie En^ilUH ^hbs« 
.support became necessary for the d^ence * 
of ins orowD. Robert^ on lus arrival '^^* 
Upom Italy^ had estabfohed his authofity 
over Nonmandyr and was invited into- Eng^land 
byseverar of Ihe prind^l tH>biHty ; even the 
seamen were affected with the geneMd^poptilari- 
tf of his chairacter ; and ealtied over to Mmi the 
greater part -of the fieet^ which had -been eqtnpM 
pod tooppose his *pttssage. By caresses acnd de- 
clarations) by^^he infliaence'Of AnMaiy and* the 
name •of Matilda, tteilry^ aisoembied a saffibient 
force to encotmter hisbh)4lheis 'and pressed' for« 
WBiPds towsirds Portsmouth,' where he had land-* 
cd* The two armi^ lay in islght of ea'choOier 
for. several day s'WkhonttbnBngitbtfetfoH : both 
prmces seem^ a^yprbfaensiveto^tlie events and, 
hjr'thetnediaddn of<ABblem,ft tr^My t6ok place; 
It waaattputeted that R4)bert, in4fe&^ his pre' 
lensloBS'to Englandy^honld^rbceiv^ af portion of 
1000 matter that'if eitherof the princes died, 
the 'Survivor- flhouM sueeei^'t6 his dbminlons ; 
and that theadhm^Mits c^ eboh should receives 
foil pardon. 

Though the advantage of this-treaty was ma* 
BifesUy^ on the side of Benry, hewas the first 
to vi<date it ) and to wtftch the moment to avenge 
himseif on the ftiehds of ^Ifeol(ert» The usual 
vi«rfience and tyranny o^ -the lionnaii^ barons soon 
aflbided ^m an <^^Wunity to bring to^nria}, 
mad to cMMHa tkeeaila of Skrewabmr andrSur^ 
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rey^, the principftl abettors of Robert. Enraged 
at their fate, that prince had passed over to £ag- 
lapdt. and remonstrated severely^ with his bro* 
ther ; but he met with so cold a -reception, that 
fae&Dcied.hiii. own tiberty in danger, .and was 
glad to purchase an escs^ie by resigning his pen-, 
sion. 

The miscondutt of Robert encoun^ed the 
ambition of Henry. The former was alter- 
nately plunged in the most dissolute pleasures, 
or abandoned to the most womanish superstition ; 
and Normandy became a sce^e of violence and 
depredation. To avail himself of Uiese disr 
orders, Henry with a formidable army entered 
the duchy. In his first .Gan^)a}gn he ^ took 
Baieux by storm, and was admitted, into Caen* 
In his second, Robert^ ipused from, his lethargy, 
advanced to meet him, with a view of terminat- 
ing their cpaml^ in a decisive battle ; he re-» 
sumed his wonted spirit ; he aoMaf^ed bis troopa 
by his exan^ple ; and in the first charge, broke 
the English i^nks ; but when he had the fiurest 
prospect of victory, his hopes were blasted by 
the cowardice andfiight of one. of his generals.; 
and Robert wi|th ten thousaj^td of his followers 
were, made pris^ers. N<Hinandy submitted to. 
tiie victor ; .and 4))ev vanquished prince was car- 
ried into England, and detained dufing the, re- 
mainder of t^is life in the castle of. Cardiff in 
Clamorganshirej* . 

The cqnquest of Normandy,, seemed to estab^ 
lish tl)e throne of Henry ; aod having obtained his 
ends, he no lopger yieUed.an imi^cit, obedience 
to the opinions of Anseli% who had treated him 
with contuniacy ;. a violent rupture took place 
t^tween them i. i>^ ^ the mediation .of the. 
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p6per matters were brought to an aocommo* 
datton, which if it did not restore confidence, put 
an end to animosity, both with the prelate and 
the holy see. 

From this embarrassment Henry was 
scarcely delivered, before he was mvolved ^^^' 
in another. Though he bad detained 
Robert a prisoner in England, he had intrusted 
Wffliam, the son of that prince, a youth about 
six years old, to the care of HaHe de St* Saen, a 
nobleman of strict honour and probity, who ha^ 
mairied Robot's natural daughter. Henry hful 
soon reason to repent of his choice ; for when he 
desired to recover possession of William's per- 
son, Haflie conveyed his .pupil to the court of 
FnJkf count of Anjou, and soon obtained for him 
the protecdon of Lewis the Gross, long oC 
France. These measures demanded the pre^ 
sence of .Henry in Normandy ; and on the fron* 
tiers of that dutchy, he waged an unequal but 
not an inglorious war, f^^unst the count of Anjou, 
and the king of France, who siq^rted the pre- 
tensions of the son of Robert. By his address, 
however, he detached Fulk from the interests of 
the confederates ; and by his vigour and conduct^ 
he soon after compelled Xxwis to subscribe a 
peace, in which the claims of the young prince 
wwe forgotten. . 

^Qon sdter the a&irs of Normandy were ad*> 
justed, Henry met with one of the severest do^ 
mestic calamities, that hunnan nature can under- 
go* His only son, William, had reached his 
eigliteenth year ; he had been affianced to the 
daughter of Fulk, count of Anjou ; and had 
boen Acknowledged as successor to the kingdom 
«f England, and the dutchy of No^nandy. De- 

Vol. XIX. K 
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taioed at Barfleur, whence Henry had embarked 
to return to England, some hours after his father, 
his captain and crew had consumed the interval 
in drinking ; and when they weighed ancHory 
in their impatience to overtake the king, they 
struck the ship on a rock, where she immediate- 
ly foundered* William was instantly put into 
the long-boat, and had already got clear of the 
ahip; when hearing the cries of his natural 
sister, the countess of Perche, he ordered the 
seamen to row back, in hopes of saving her* 
fiut the numbers who then crowded in, soon sunk 
the boat ; and the prince with all his retinue 
perished. Above an hundred and f<Jrty young 
noblemen of the principal, fiimilies of England 
and Normandy were lost on this occasion ; and 
the only person who escapied to relate the me- 
lancholy tale, was a butcher of Rouen, who 
clung to the mast, and was taken up the next 
rooming by fishermen* 

When this mournful intelligence was 
^*j J conveyed to Henry, he fainted away, 
'.and never after recovered his wonted 
cheei'^lness* He had now no legitimate issue 
except one daughter, Matilda, whom he had be- 
trothed, when only eight years of age, to the 
emperor Henry the fifth, and whom he had sent 
over to be educated in Germany. Fearful lest 
bee absence and marriage into a foreign family 
should endanger the succession, and in hopes 
of male heirs, . Henry obtained the hand of 
Adalair, daughter of Godfrey duke of Lovaine. 
Adalair, however, . proved barren in his em- 
braces ; and Fulk count of Anjou awakening 
his jealousy, he thought it prudent to conciliate 
Mm by bestowing his daughter Matilda, whs 
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iiad just become a widow, on Geoffrey the soti of 
that prince. 

Though the government of Henry was ar- 
bitrary, it was as little oppressive as the ne- 
cessity of his affairs would permit. The te- 
nants of the king's demesnes were not only 
obliged to provide the court gratis with pro- 
visions, but to furnish carriages whenever his 
majesty made a progress into any of the coun- 
ties. These duties were aggravated by the 
insolence with which they were enforced ; but 
Henry punished with rigour those who had 
abused his confidence by adding insult to oppres- 
sion. 

The tranquillity of England enabled • 
Henry to revisit Normandy, and soon j* ?J* 
after his arrival, his satis&cticMi was in- 
creased by his daughter, the empress Matilda, 
being brought to bed of a son, who was named 
after him. On this occieion, the nobiUty of 
England and Normandy renewed to that prin- 
cess the oath of fealty which they had already 
sworn. Two more sons iof whom she was suc- 
cessively delivered, augmented Henry's parti- 
ality for her ; but some incursions of the Welsh 
determined him to return to England, when he 
was suddenly attacked by an illness, at St.*Denis 
le Forment, from eating too plentifully of lam- 
preys, which proved &t£d to him. He died in 
the sixty-seventh year of his age, and the thirty- 
fifth of his reign, leaving by will his daughter 
Matilda the heir of all his dominions. His body 
was brought to England, and interred in the ab- 
bey of Reading. 

Henry was certainly one. of the most acccmi- 
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pKshed princes that has filled the B&giish 
throne. His person was manly^ and his counter 
nance engagmg ; he was eloquent, penetratingt 
and brave ; affable in his address ; and stxonglf 
susceptible of friendship as well as resentment* 
By his great progress in literature, he acquired 
the name of Beau-clerc^ or the scholar ; but hk 
application to those sedentary pursuits abated 
nothing of the activity and vigilance of his go- 
vernment.* 

The Mure of male heirs to the king- 

'' domof England and the dutchy of Nor- 
' mandy, seemfed to leave the successioQ 
open, without a rival, to the empress Matilda ; 
and as Henry had made all his vassak in both 
states swear fealty to her, he presumed that they 
would not easily be induced to depart at once 
from her hereditary light, and from their own 
teiteraited engagements ; but it was from hia 
•wn family be had to dread the invasion of his 
daughter's title. 

Adela, daughter of William the Conqueror^ 
who married the count of Blois, brought him 
several sons ; among whom Stephen and Henry, 
the two youngest, had been invited over to 
England by the late king, and had received 
great honours, riches, and preferment. Henry 
having a partiality for the church, was created 
bishop of Winchester ; and Stephen had mar- 
ried Matilda, daughter and heiress of the count 
of Boulogne, who brought him, besides that 

* At his accession, Henry granted a charter to London, 
which seems to have been the first step towards rendexiflg 
dutt dty a corpontioiu 
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sotereigiity) an imtilense landed property in 
England, at the same time that she strengthen^* 
cd his interest by powerful connections. 

Stephen had always affected the greats at« 
Ifkckment to his uncle, and the most ardent 
zisal for the succession of Matilda ; yet at the 
same time he neglected not to cultivate the 
friendship of the English nation. By his hravery 
he had acqumd the esteem of the borons ; by 
his generosity and a£&bility) he had obtained 
the affections of the people, particularly of the 
Londoners ; and no sooner had Henry breathed 
his last, than he gave ML reins to his ambition. 
He hastened over to England ; and though the 
citizens of Dover and of Canterbury, apprised 
of his purpose, shut their gates against him, he 
stopp^ not till he arrived at London. The 
populace, who had been prepared by his emis- 
saries, saluted him king ; and by the influence 
of his brother, the bishop of Winchester, he 
gained the clergy. The obsequious conscience 
of the archbishop of Cimterbury, was recon- 
ciled by an artful fiction ; and Stephen was so- 
lemnly crowned by that prelate, without much 
attendance indeed, but without exposition. 

It was not, howeyer, on the fidelity of the 
clergy or nobility, that Stephen relied. He al- 
lured frcMn the continent by his liberality, a race 
of men inured to slaughter, equally insensible 
to fear and justice, and who knew no law but 
his will ; these guarded a throne which seemed 
established by the submission of the people, and 
the acquired sanction of the pope. 
. The Normans no sooner heard that Stephen 
had seized the English crown, than they swore 
allenance to him ; and Matikla was scarcely 
K2 
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infontoed Of her fkdier's deallli) hibve she 
found atio(her had usurped het rights. Yet Ste- 
phen was hr from being free iroift apprehenmn v 
he cireaded, iii particular^ Robert earl of GIo« 
eester, natural »hi to the late king, a man tff 
honour and abilities, and zealoiBfy attached to 
his sister Matilda. This noblemsm indeed took 
the oath of fealty to Stephen j but he took it 
Hith the reserve that the king should never in- 
rade any of his rights or dignities. The clergy 
and' the nobility imitated his example; and many 
of the latter, as the price of submission, required 
the right of fortifying their castles, and of pub- 
ting themselves in a state of defence. All £n^ 
land was immediately filled with their fortresses ; 
and the aristocralical power, which is usually 
so oppressive in feudal governments, rose rapidly 
to a height before unknown, and overshadowed 
the regal authority. 

But Stephen was not of a disposition tamely 
to submit to these encroachments, without a 
severe retaliation. He indulged his mercenaries 
in every species of depredation ; and the indigo 
nation with which the English bore their arro- 
gance was foinented by the earl of Glocester^ 
who retiring beyond sea, solemnly renounced his 
allegiance, and sent the king a defiance. About 
the same time David, king of Scotland, appeared 
at the head of an army in defence of his niece 
Matilda's title, and penetrating into Yorkshire^^ 
committed the most barimrous devastattous^ 
The fury of his ravages enraged the northern 
barons, who might otherwise have been inclined 
to join him ; they assembled their vassals ; and 
at North Allerton awaited the enemy. Th© 
battle was obstinate ^ but the Scots were de* 
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caped die pursuit of the Tictors ; and this success 
amd the malcontents into submission. 

Stephen, however, soon became embnoiled 
irtdi the clergy* Many of the prelates acted as 
barons, and employed their mUitary power 
against their aovereign, or their neighbours 
Amongst these, Roger bishop of Salisbury had 
built two castles at Sheibome and the Devizes ; 
and his nephew Alexander, bishop of Lincoln, 
had erected a fortress at Newaric. Stephen, sen^ 
sible of the mischiefs attending these multiplied 
dtadels, resolved to begin with destroying those 
of the dergy . On pretence of a fray which had 
aiisen betweai the retinues of the bii^op of Sa* 
lisbury and the earl of Brittany, he seized both 
that pndate and the bish<^ of Lincoln, and 
dbfiged them to delivef up their strong places. 

The bishop of Winchester, armed with a lega^ 
tine dommisaion, though the king's brother, for* 
got the tiesof blood in the privileges of hts order* 
In a synod at Westminster he complained of thi! 
impiety of Stephen's measures, and that assem* 
bly summoned tiie king to justify himsdf before 
them. Stej^en, instead of resenting the indig- 
nity, sent Aubery de Bare to pl^d his cause, 
who accused the two prelates of treason and 
sedition. The synod however refused to ex- 
amine their conduct until the castles were re- 
stored ; and while this dispute augmented 
the discontent of the people, the empress y^^' - 
Matilda, invited by the legate himself, and 
accompanied by the earl of Glocester, landed^ 
and was speedily joined by many persons of dis^ 
tinction. 

The war immediately broke out in every quar- 
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ter ; and England, for more than a year, was 
distressed and laid waste by the mutual rage of 
the contending Actions. At last a battle took 
place between Stephen and the earl of Glocester. 
Af^er a violent shock, the two wings of the 
royalists were put to flight ; and Stephen him*> 
self, surrounded by the enemy, wus borne down 
by numbers, and taken prisoner. 

Had Matilda been capable of moderation, or 
had she attended to the counsels of her best 
friends, she might now have defied the intrigues 
of her enemies : but she was by nature passionate 
and imperious ; nor did she know how to tern* 
per by affability the harshness of a refusal* Ste- 
phen's queen, seconded by many of the nobility, 
petitioned for the liberty of her husband, on con- 
dition that he should renounce the crown, and 
retire into a convent ; the legate desired that 
prince Eustace, his nephew, might inherit Bou- 
logne, and the other patrimonial estates of his 
father ; and the Londoners applied for the esta* 
blishment of king Edward's laws, instead of 
those of king Henry. All these petitions, how- 
ever, were rejected in the most haughty and pe- 
remptory manner ; and the legate, availing him- 
self of her indiscreticto, excited the Lon- 

j J * doners to revolt. Matilda, informed of 
* ' their intentions to seize her person, fled 
to Oxford, and thence to Winchester : the siege 
of that city was instantly formed by the legate, 
who had assembled his vassals, and had been 
joined by the mercenaries of Stephen. The 
princess made her escape ; but earl Robert, her 
brother, fell into the hands of the enemy. The 
empress, sensible of his merit and importance, 
consented to exchange Stephen for him ; and 
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tlie civil war was rekindled with greater hr^ 
than ever. 

During the captivity of Stephen, Normandy 
had submitted to the earl of Anjou ; and Robert 
persuaded Geoffrey to let his son Henry, a young 
prince of great hopes, pass over into England. 
This expedient, however, produced nothing de- 
cisive ; the war was still continued with various 
success ; and Matilda, harassed with incessant 
action, sought repose with her son in Normandy* 

The weakness of the competitors, rather than 
any decrease of mutual animosity, at last pro* 
duced a tacit cessation of arms in England ; and 
many of the nobility had embarked in the holy 
wars, when an event happened that threatened 
a revival of hostilities. Prince Henry, who had 
reached his sixteenth year, desirous of receiving 
the honour of knighthood, from his great uncle, 
David, king of Scotland, had repured to that 
court with a great retinue, and thence made 
several incursions into England. In these, his 
dexterity and vigour, his valour and prudence, 
raised the hopes of his party, and soon after his 
return to Normandy, he was, by Matilda's con« 
sent, invested in thatduchy. Upon the death of 
his &ther Geoffrey, which happened in the sub* 
sequent year, he took possession both of Anjou 
and Maine, and gained a great accession by his 
marriage with Eleanor, daughter and heiress o£ 
William duke of Guienne, and earl of Poictou, 
who had been divorced from Lewis the seventh 
of France. 

The lustre which he received from this acqui- 
sition had such an effect in England, that when 
Stephen, desirous to insure the crown to his son 
Eustace, required the ardibiahop of Canterbury 
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to anoint that prince as his successor, the pri- 
mate refused compliance, and escaped beyond 
sea from the resentment of his sovereign. 

Henry, informed of these dispositions, in- 
vaded England ; and at Malmesbury prepared 
to encounter Stephen in a pitched battle. The 
great men on both sides, alarmed at the conse- 
quences of a decisive action, compelled the rival 
princes to a negociation. The death of Eus- 
^ce, during the treaty, facilitated its conclusion. 
On the demise of Stephen, the crown was to 
I'evcrt to Henry ; and William, Stephen's sur- 
viving son, was to succeed to the earldom of Bou- 
logne, and his patrimonial estate. After aH the 
barons had sworn to the observant: of this treaty,' 
and done homage to Henry, as heir apparent to 
^he crown, that prince evacuated the kingdom ; 
and the death of Stephen, which happened the 
next year, aftier a «ihoTt illness, in the fiftieth year 
of his age, put an end to ferther jealousies. 

Had Stephen succeeded by a just title, and 
been left to the quiet exercise of his power, he apK 
pears to have been well qualified to have promot- 
ed the happiness of his subjects. He was possess- 
ed of industry, activity, and courage ; and though 
his judgment may be arraigned, his humanity 
must be acknowledged, and his address com- 
mended. His elevation to the throne produced 
neither satisfaction to himself, or prosperity to his 
people. During his whole reign, England was 
rent with civil broils ; and amidst these, appeals 
to the pope became common in every ecclesiasti- 
cal controversy, though they had, always been 
prohibited by the English laws. Hence the see 
of Rome made a rapid progress in its encroach- 
ments, and, ultimately pretended to a paramount 
authority over the kings of this country themselves* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Reigiu tf Henry !!• Richard L and John. 

WHEN Henry the second was called to the 
throne of England) he was master, in right 
of his Either) of Anjou and Touraine ; in that oC 
his mother, of Normandy and Mune ; in that of 
his wife, of Guienne, Poictou, Xaintonge, Au- 
▼erne, Perigord, Angoumois, and the Limosin ; 
and he soon after annexed Brittany to his other 
states ; all which rendered him one of the most 
powerful monarchs in Christendom, and an oi> 
ject of great jealousy to the king of France. 

But to countervail the advantages of swaying 
the sceptre over such a numerous people and ex- 
tensive territories^ the subjects of Henry were 
dsunited by situation and by law, by language 
and by manners ; and the prince himself^ from 
his residence in England, was considered as a 
kind of foreigner in his French dominions ; yet 
under every circumstance, the rising grandeur 
oCthe house of Anjou or Plantagenet, could not 
&il to impress with terror the king of France. 
Lewis had ever maintained a strict union with 
Stephen, and had endeavoured to prop the tot- 
tering fortunes of that bcM usurper* But afiber 
this prince's death, it was too late to think of op- 
posing the succession of Henry, who had been 
received in Eng^d with the acclamations of all 
orders of men. 

The first acts of his government corresponded 
U^ the high idea entertained of Jiis abilities. He 
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dismissed the obnoxious mercenaries of Stephen; 
revoked all grants made by his predectssors ; 
restored the coin wliich had been debased dur^ 
ing the former reign ; and was rigorous in the 
execution of justice, and the suppression of vio^ 
lence* 

His brother Geoffrey, by the voluntary elec^ 
tion of the inhabitants, h^ acquired the city and 
county of Nantz ; but dying soon after he had 
taken possession of them, Henry, as his heir, 
claimed these territories. By a contract of mai^ 
riage which he entered into between his son, 
then only five years old, and a daughter of Lew- 
is, still in her cradle, he prevailed on the latter 
prince not to oppose his pretensions ; and cross- 
ing the seas, he entered Brittany with a formida* 
ble army* The able conduct of the king prd» 
oiredhim sdU more important advantages ; by 
his address he concluded another marri^ige be- 
tween his third son, Geoffrey, and the daughter 
and heiress of the duke of Brittany : the di&e of 
Brittany died soon after; and. Henry, as the 
guardian of bis in&nt son and daughter-in*laWf 
took possession of that principality. 

The French king had been an inactive specta* 
tor of the progress of Henry in Brittany ; bat he 
reusted his attempts to seiase the county of Thou* 
louse. An open war was kindled between the 
two monarchs ; . but it was productive of no me» 
morable event ; aod the differences of these po* 
tent rinds were accommodated by the mediation 
of the pope. 

On his return to England, Henry di* 

22^2 * rected his attention towards the encroach* 

ments of Rome : these had grown with a 

rapidity not to be brooked by a prince of his 
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high spirit ; and to facilitate his design of sup* 
pressmg them, he advanced to the dignity ai 
metropolitan, Becket, his chancetlor, of whose 
iBexibility of temper he had made a wrong es« 
timate* 

Thomasd Beeket wais born of reputable parents 
in the city of London. He early insinuated him-" 
self intb the &vour of Theobald, archbishop of 
Canterbury, and obtained from that prelate con- 
siderable preferment. This enabled him to pur» 
sue at Boulogne, the study of civil and canon 
law ; and by gradual advcuioes, he rose to the 
dignity of chancellor of England. Being of a 
gay and splendid turn, and apparently little 
tenacious of ecclesiastical privileges, Henry 
thought him the fittest person, on the death of 
TheoA)ald, for the high station of metropolitan ; 
but no sooner was he installed in this dignity, 
than he altered his demeanor and conduct. He 
maintained in his retinue and attendants alone, 
his ancient pomp and lustre ; in his own person 
he affected the greatest austerity ; seemed per- 
petually employed in reciting prayers, and piout 
lectures ; and all men of penetration plainly saw 
that he was meditating some great design. 

Henry, though he perceived too late, that 
Becket was wholly intent on promoting the in- 
terests of his order, was &r from relinquishing 
his design ofTetrenchihg the, clerical usutpations* 
The schism for the papacy which divided all 
Europe, afforded him an opportunity favourable 
to his projects. Among other inventions to 
obtain money, the clergy had induced the neces- 
nty of penance as an atonement for sin ; and the 
turns of money that were received by the priests 
is lieu of these penances, are ssdd to have ex* 

Vol. XIX, L- 
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ceeded the amocfiYt of the king's reveaoe. T« 
ff^se his people of so heavy an imposition, Henry 
dftfuanckd that a civil oflScer of his appointment, 
should be present in all ecclesiastical courts^ and 
should for the future give his consent to every 
gempositiony which was made with sinners for 
their spiritual offences. 

The ecclesiastics in that age had renounced 
aUJmme<Uate subordination to the magistrate ; 
and as many of them were of low character, 
crimes of the blackest dye were committed d^y 
with. impunity by them* An hundred murdei^ 
since the king's accession had been perpetra^ 
by men in hc4y orders. A clerk in Worcester- 
shire, having debauched a gentleman's daughters 
bad proceeded to murder the &ther } the general 
indignation against the crime, moved the king 
to. attempt the remedy of an abuse which had 
become so palpal^ ; he required that the clerk 
should be delivered v^ and reoeive condign 
punishment from the magistrate, fiecket in- 
sisted on the privileges of the church, and main-* 
tidned, no greater punishment could be inflicted 
on the criminal than degradation. Henry, ex- 
asperated, summoned an assembly pf the pre- 
lates of England ; and demanded whether they 
were willing to submit the affair to the ancient 
laws of the kingdom : and though at first they 
endeavoured to evade the question, by the ex- 
ception of their own ordtr^ they yielded soon after 
to his menaces. Becket, however, for a kog 
time remuned inflexible ; and at last rather com- 
l^ied in consequence of the desires of the court 
of Rome, than of the threats of the king. 

• But Henry was not content with a declaration 
4n general terms ; be resolved to define expf«ssiy 
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those laws to which ht reqtiired obedience ; and 
in order to mark the limits between the civil and 
ecdemastical jurisdictions, he summoned a gerve^- 
ral coandl of ihe i^ot^iity and prelates at Ck^ 
rendon ; when by his influence or authority, the 
laws so favourable to prerogative, known by the 
name of the Conetitutions of Clarendon^ were vot^ 
ed without opposition. 

Henry, by thus reducing, the ancient customs 
of the realm to writing, endeavoured to prevent 
all &ture dilute, on the subjects to which they 
related, and thought he had thus fully established 
the superiority Qf the legislature above alt spi^ 
rituai canons. Apprehensive, however, th^t the 
bishops might retract their consent to these oon- 
stttutions, he required them to. set their seal to 
them. Becket, of all the prelates, alone oppose 
ed his wiil ; but finding himself deserted even by 
his brethren, he at length gave way, and engage 
edby oath, legaUy^ with ^ood faUk^ and without 
ffasid or. reservation^ to observe them. The rati- 
fication of the pope was still thought requisite ; 
but though Alexander owed the highest ol^a- 
tbns to Henry, he rejected the constitutions of 
Clarendon, which he sarw would render England 
independent of the papal power ; and only offer-. 
ed, fofi the sake of p^ce, to ratify a few of the 
least important articles. 

Becket no sooner learnt the determination of 
the Roman pontiff, than he expressed the deep- 
est sorrow fta* bis con^iance, and endeavoured 
to engage the other bishops to adhere to their 
common ri^ts, in which he represented the in- 
terest and honour of God to be concerned. To 
make him feel his resentment, Henry excited 
against him a pMBecution for some land that he 
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•ocount of indisposition) from appearii^y that 
prince stimmoned a great council atN<»tlttinp- 
ton, in which he was arraigned as guilty of a 
contempt of the king's court ; and being con* 
demned, all his goods and chattds were confis-^ 
eated. 

Henry, not satisfied with this sentence, how- 
ever violent and oppressive, soon after required 
Becket to give in the accounts of his administra- 
tion while chancellor ; and estimated the balance 
due, at 44,000 marks ; for which he demanded 
sureties. In this emergency, several of the pri* 
mate's friends advised him to resign his see, on 
condition of receiving an acquittal ; but the flar- 
ing spirit of Becket rejected these timid coun- 
«eto ; and he determined to brave his enemies* 
After celebrating mass, where he had previously 
ordered that the entroit to the communion ser** 
vice should begin with the words, princea sat 
and spake againat me^ arrayed in the sacred vest*- 
ments, and bearing the cross aloft in his hands^ 
he entered the royal apartments; and declared 
that he put himself and his see upder the pro- 
tection of the supreme pontiff. 

This appeal to the pope in a civil cause, was 
a matter new and unprecedented ; but Becket 
was resolute to persevere in it* He refused ta 
hear the sentence which the barons and sheriii's 
had passed on the king's claim : and, having in> 
vain asked permission to leave Northampton, he 
withdrew secretly to the sea-coast, and found a 
vessel which conveyed him to France, where he 
was received with every token of regard. 

To provide against the consequences of th^ 
breach which impended between his kingdooi 
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«fid/the apostolic see, Heniy inhilnted) uodef 
•eirere penalties, all appeals to the pope or arch-' 
bisbop : he declared it treasonable to bring from 
either of them an interdict upon the kii^om, 
and punishable, in secular clergymen, by the 
loss of. their eyes,aind castration ; in regulars, bf 
amputation of their feet : and in laics, with 
death. 

On the odier hand, Becket not only issued a 
censure, excommunicating the king's chief mi- 
msters by name, but also abrogated and annulled* 
Hie constitutions of Clarendon ; and declared* 
that he suspended the spiritual thunder over 
Henry himself, solely that the prince mights 
avdd the blow by a timely repentance. 

Henry eluded the immediate danger, by flat* 
tering Alexander with the prospect of a speedy 
reconciliation between himself and Becket, which 
at length took place ; and Becket was allowed- 
to return, en conditions which may be esteemed' 
both honourable and advantageous to that pre* 
late. He was not required to give up any rights 
cf the church, or resign any of those pretensions 
which had been the original ground df the con** 
troversy. It was agreed that all thes^ questions 
should be buried iiv oblivion ; but that Becket 
and his adherents should, without making farther* 
submission, be restored tOBll their Hvings, and > 
that even the possessors of such benefices as de-r^ 
pended on the see of Canterbury, and had been 
filled during the primate's absence, should be 
expelled, and Becket have liberty to supply the 
vacancies. In return for concessions which 
trenched so deeply on the honour and dignity of - 
the crown, Henry reaped only the advantagfe of 
■atift^ his ministers absolved fix>m the sentence^ 
L2 
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of excommunicatioci ptonounced against theitt^ 
aBdofpi«T«itiiig:the interdicty with which hia 
kingdom had been threatened. It was easy ui- 
deed to see how much he dreaded that events 
when a prince of so high a spirit, on one occa« 
aion humiliated himself so &r as to hold the 
atirrup of the haughty Becket, while he mounted 
his horse. 

But Hemy did not even gain a temporary 
tranquillity by his concession* While he dai^ 
dreaded the sentence of excommunication, he 
had thought it prudent to associate his son prince 
Henry in the royalty. The ceremony bad been 
performed by the hands of Roger, archbishop' 
of York ; but Becket pretended, as archbishop at 
Canteibury, lie had the sole right to officiate, 
and therefore, in tiie name of the pope, he sus* 
penckd the archbbhop of York, and excommu- 
nicated the bishops 6f London and Salisbury^ 
with others who had assisted at the coronation 
of the iM*inoe. 

The king, who was then at Baieux, being ye* 
hemently s^tated on hearing this new instance 
of Becket's arrogance, burst forth into an ex-* 
clamation against his servants, wh6se want of' 
aeal, he said, had so long left him exposed to 
the enterprises of ttiat ungrateful and imperious 
prelate. Four gentlemen of his household, Re- • 
ginald Fits-Urse, William de Traci, Hughdc 
Moreville, and Richard Brito, taking these pas* 
sionate expressions to be a hint for the primate's, 
death, immediately communicated their thoughts 
to each other; and swearing to avenge &eir 
prince's quarrel, secretly withdrew from court*. 
Some menacing expressions which they ha4 
dropped, gave a suspicion of their design i and 
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Hie king <£ipatched a messenger afler thenn 
chargiog them to attempt nothing against the 
person of Becket : but these orders arriYed too 
lale to prevent their £&tsil purpose* The four 
assassins, though they took diilferent roadb ta 
England, arrived nearly at the same time at 
Saltwood, near Canterisury, and b<jng there 
joined by some assistants, they proceeded in 
great haste to tbe archiepiscopal (wdace* They 
feund the primate, who trusted entirely to the 
sacredaess of his character, very slenderly at« 
tended ; and though they threw out many me- 
naces imd reproaches against him, he was so in« 
citable of fear, that, without using any pre- 
cautions against their viplence, he immediately 
proceeded to St* Benedict's church to hear ves- 
pers. They followed hun thither, attacked him 
before the altar, and having cloven his head with 
mwy blows, retired without experiencing any 
opposidcm* 

Such was the tragical end of Thdmas a Becket^ 
a prelate of the most lofty, intrepid, and inflex- 
ible spirit, who was able to cover to the world, 
and probably to himself the enterprises of pride, 
and ambition, under the disguise jof sanctity, and. 
of zeal for the interests of religion ; but who cer-» 
tainly was a bad subject, and therefore could not 
be a good man. 

Henryj on the first report of Becket's violent 
measures, had purposed to have him arrested^ 
and had already taken some steps towards the. 
execution of that design ; but the intelligence of 
hia murder threw the prince into great consterna- . 
tion ; and he was. immediately sensible of the 
dangerous consequences which he had reason tq 
ap^hend from so horrible an event. An 
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archbfsihop of reputed sanctity^ asftsssihi^ed be^ 
Ibre the altar, in the exercise of his fonctioii, and 
on account of his eeal in maintaining ecclem- 
astic^ privileges^must attain the highest h<»iaur9 
of martyrdom; ^hile his reputed murderer 
wbuld be ranked among the most bloody ty* 
rants that had ever deserved the hatred and 
detestation of mankind. ' These considerations 
gave the king the most unaffected concern ; »id 
as it was extremely his interest to clear himsdf 
from all suspicion, he took no care to conceal 
the depth of his afflictioQ* He shut himself iip 
from the light of day, and from all commerce 
with his servants : he even refused, during l^ree 
days, all food and sustenance. The courtierS) 
apprehending dangerous effects from his deiq>air, 
Were at last obliged tb break in upon his soli* 
tude ; and employing every topic of consoladoa, 
induced, him to accept of tiouHshmetit, and oc- 
cupied his leisure in taking precautions agaittgt* 
^e consequei^ces which he so juistly apprehended 
from the catastrophe of the primate. 

The most important point which Henry hi^d 
to estabtish, was to convince the pope of his in- 
nocence ; or rather to dissuade him from pro« 
ceeding to extremities against England. The 
archbishop of Rouen, the bishops of Worcester 
and Evreux, with five persons of inferior qua- 
Uty, were immediately dispatched to Rome ; Aey 
were with difficulty admitted to an audience ; 
»id the rage of Alexander was not appeased 
until they made oath before the whole cotisistory, 
of their sovereign's innocence, and engaged that 
he would mekt every submission that should be' 
required of him. 

Though the rage of the clergy was thus di-^ 
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vtrted from the king» their zeal for the memory 
of Becket found employment in extolling the 
merits of his martyrdom. Endless were the pa- 
negyrics on his virtues ; and the miracles wrought 
by his rcliques were more numerous, more ridi- 
culous, and more impudently attested, than those 
which ever filled the legend of any confessor ,(»f 
martyr. Two years after his death he was ca- 
nonized by pope Alexander; a solemn jubilee 
was established for celebrating his merits : his 
body was enriched with presents from all parts of 
Christendom ; pilgrimages were performed to 
obtain his intercession with heaven ; and it was 
computed, that in one year, above an hundred^ 
thousand pilgrims arrived in Canterbury, and 
paid their devotions at his shrine* 

In the mean time, Henry, delivered . ^ 
from instant danger of the thunders of {^y^\ 
the Vatican, undertook an expedition 
against Ireland. That islaid, about the middle 
of the twelfth century, besides several small 
tribes, contained the principal sovereignties of 
Munster, Leinster, Meath, Ulster, and Con- 
naught, and as it had been usual for the one or 
the other of these to take the lead in their wars, 
there was commonly some prince, who seemed, 
for the time, to act as monarch of Ireland* Ro- 
deric O'Connor, king of Connaught, was then 
advanced to this dignity ; but his government, 
ill obeyed even within his own territoiy, could 
not unite the people in any measures, either for 
the establishment of order, or for defence against 
foreigners. The ambition of Henry had, very 
early in his reign, been moved by the prospect of 
these advantages, to attempt the subjection of 
Ireland \ and a pretence was only wanting to in« 
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vade a people^ who being always confined to 
their own island^ had never ^ven any treason of 
complaint to their ndgbbours. For this purpose, 
he had recourse to Rome ; which assumed a right 
to ^spose of kingdoms and empires ; and not 
foreseeing the dangerous disputes, which be was 
one day to maintain with that see, assisted to 
give sanctions to dums which were now become 
dangerous to all sovereigns. Adrian IIL who 
then filled the papal chair was by biith an Eng- 
lishman ; and being on that account the more 
disposed to oblige Henry, he was easily per- 
suaded to act as master of the. world, and to 
make, without any hazard or expence, the acquW 
sition oi a great island to his> spiritiial jurisdic* 
tion. Henry, however, though armed with thisr 
authority, did not immediately pot his design in 
execution ; but being detained by more interest* 
ing business on the continent, waited for a fa* 
vourable opportunity of invading Ireland. 

Dermot Macmorrogh, king of Leinster, hav* 
ing rendered himself obnoxious, by his licentiooa 
granny, had been expelled his dominions by a 
confederacy, of .which the kii^ of Connaught 
was the chief. The exiled prince applied to 
Henry for succour, who furnished him with ieU 
ters patent, by which he empowered his subjects 
to aid him in the recovery of his dominions^ 
Dermot engaged with Richard, sumamed Strong- 
bow, earl of Strigul ; who stipulated^ for this as- 
sistance, the hand of his daughter Eva, and a 
promise that he should be declared heir to hi»' 
territories. While Richard was assembting his 
vassals, Dermot went into Wales ; and meeting 
with Robert Fitz-Stephens, constable of Aber* 
tevi, and Maurice Fitz^mki> he tdso engaged 
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tiiem ia bi« service, «uid obtsd&ed their pfomiie 
ef invading Irelaod : he himself immediatelf 
crossed the seas, concealed himself in a monaste- 
ry that he had foimded, and prepared every things 
for the reception of his English allies. 

The troops of Fitz-Stephens were first ready* 
That gentleman landed in Irelaiid with thirty 
knighta, sixty esquires, and three hundred ar« 
chers ; and with this small body struck a great 
terror into the barbarous inhabitants, and seibm*^ 
ed to menace them with a signal 4%volution* 
The conjunction of Maurice de Pendergast, who, 
a^t the same ^me, brpiight over ten krdghts, 
aod si^ity archers, enabled Fit2>Stephens to at- 
tempt the siege of Wex^rd, a town inhabited 
by the Danes ; and after gaining an advantage, 
he made himself master of the place* Soon af« 
ter, Fitz-Gevald amved with ten knights, thirty 
esquires, and a hundred archers ; and being 
joined by the former adventurers, ccMnposed a 
force which nothing in Ireland was able to with* 
stand* . 

. Roderic, the chief monarch of the island, was 
fittikd in different actions ; the prince of Ossory 
was obliged to submit, and give hc^stages for his 
peaceable behaviour ; and Dermot, not content 
with being restored to his kingdom of Leinster, 
projected the dethroning of Roderic, and attired 
to the sole dominion of Ireland. 

In prosecution of these views, he sent pver a 
messenger to the earl of Strigul, challenging the 
performance of his promise, and disjrfi^ing the 
mighty advantages which might now be reaped 
from a reinforcement of warlike troops from 
England* Stroi^bow first sent over Raymond, 
fNie of Us retinue, with ten kmg^ts and seventy 
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ftfcfacn» who, landing near Waterford, defeated 
a body of three thousand Irish that had ventured 
to attack him ; and as Richard himself, who 
brought over two hundred horse, and a body of 
archers, joined them, a few days after, the ^cto- 
Tious English made themselves masters of Wa- . 
terford, and proceeded to Dublin, which was ta- 
ken by assault. Roderic, in revenge, cut off the 
head of Dermot's natural son, who had been left 
as a hostage in his hands ; and Richard, marry* 
ing Eva, became socmi after, by the death of Der* 
mot, master of the kingdom of Leinster, and 
prepared to extend his authority over all Ireland* 
Roderic and the other Irish princes, alarmed at 
the danger, and combining toge^er, beaeged 
Dublin with an army of thirty thousand men : 
but earl Richard, making a sudden sally at the 
bead of ninety knights, with thdr followers, 
put this numerous army to rout, chased thenar 
off the field, and pursued them with great 
slaughteiv 

Henry, jealous of the progress of his own sub* 
jects, sent orders to recall the English, and him- 
self landed in Ireland, at the head of five hun* 
dred knights. The adventurers appeased him 
by offering to hold their acquisitions in vassal- 
age to his majesty ; and the spirits of the Irish 
being broken, nothing remained but to receive 
their submission* The whole island was formal^ 
ly annexed to the English crown ; and Henry, 
li'ter a few months stay, returned in triumph to 
England. i 

The legates to whom was committed the trial 
of his conduct in the murder of Becket, soon 
summoned him into Normandy, under the most 
awful threats of papal wra\h, if he protracted hia 



nfpmMm beSm^ iJusm* By ample concessions 
tad explaimtiQIiS) he ws^ ao fortunate a» to con- 
elude «ui ac|:pnamodation wkhthem ; bat the 
terms were. Uttle bvpurable lo his own digmtjr or 
tiace intj3rest9 of his people^ . 
. Deliveiied from tihi» dangerous coatativ^rsfit 
tbedssoefltic and poUticfd prosperity of Heo^ 
aeesiedfinidf eatiilbUahed $ a nimieiouA progeofi 
gavelu^i^aiidatitboriliyrtoMscrowjB^ anUbMr 
{mscaatioatn settling the 6e?eral branches oihw 
ftmilfy aeciiiwd well calonlaled to prevent allr 
jralouay* among the brothers) and to perpetuate 
the greatness of his fiumly* He had i^potnted 
Henry, his eldest son, to be his successor in the 
kingdom of England, die dutchy of Normandyi 
and the couades of Anjou, Maine, and Tourauie i 
tjerritortes which lay contigiiousy^ atid which, bjr 
daose meanS) might easily lend to eadh other 
mutual assistance, both against intestine com^ 
motions and fineign invasions; Richard, his 
acicond son, was invested in the dutchy of Gui- 
enne and county of Poictou ; Geoffrey, his tlnrd 
SOD, inherited, in righted his wife, the dutchy 
of Brittany ; ^d the new conquest of Ireland 
was destined for the appanage ol John, his fourtl^ 
son. He had alao negodated in &vour of this; 
last prince, a marriage with Adeiais, the only 
daughter of Hixn^rt, . couAt lof Savoy m^ 
Maurienne:;<'and was to receive* as her doWry^ 
GonaideraUe demesnes in Piedmont, Saifoy, 
Bresse, andf Daophiny* ^ But this <euftation o£ 
his fiimily excited the jealousy of all his neighs 
hours, who made those verjr sons, whose for- 
tiines he had ^ anxiously esteblished, the means 
of embhtcaing his future life, suid distorbing Ms 
go^nunent* . ■ t.. 

Vol. XIX. M 
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'^^; young Henry had been inflamed by the 
arts of his father*in-law« He was per« 
auftded by Lewis^ that by the ceremony of coro- 
nation, in the life of hisiather, he was intitledto 
•OYereignty. In consequence <^ these extrava- 
gant ideas, the prince demanded the immediate 
jKwaession of £^land or of Normandy* The 
uneasiness of Henry at this claim was increased 
by the conduct of bis queen Eleanor, who was 
not less troublesome to her present husband by 
her jealousy, in regard to the &ir Rosamond 
and others, than she had been to her former by 
her gallantries. Her younger sons Geofirey 
and Richard participating in her disconteiUs^ 
escaped to France, and in imitation of their bro 
ther, required the independent administration of 
the territories that had been assigned them '9. and 
Europe saw with astomshment three boys scarce 
ly arrived at puberty, pretend to dethrone thd^ 
&ther, a monarch in the liill vigour of his 1^ 
imd plenitude of his power. 

In this dilemma, however reluctantly, Henry 
had recourse, to Rome ; but though Alexander^ 
"well pleased to exert his power in so justifiable a 
cause, lalmched against the enemies of the king 
the thunders of the Vatican, it was soon found 
these weapons had not the same force as when 
employed in a i^iritual controversy ; and Henrf 
was reduced to seek more effectual auxiliariesy 
in the Uibea of banditti, who, under the names 
of Brebancons, or Cottereaux, proffered their 
swords to the most fiberal employer* 

At the head of twenty thousand of these hardy 
but lawless ruffians, aid the few troops that he 
had brought from Ireland, the ki«^ of EngUn^ 
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«sarc1ied to the reUef of Vefnei^l, which the 
idngof France had inyested in conjunction with 
the younger Henry. He was.preTailed with to lis- 
ten to an insidious ofifer of accommodation^ while 
the garrison was obfiged to surrender: heavcng* 
ed, however, the fraild, by a successful attack on 
the rear of the French ; crushed the insurgents 
in Brittany ; and condnued his negociations in 
tiie midst of victory. Though he innsted on rew 
taining the sovereign Imthority in all his domiai*- 
ons, he oflered Ims unduti^l sons the most libeik- 
fsl revenues j; but his termd were rejected by 
.the confedcMtteS) who depeilded on the l^igue 
they had concerted with the king of Scotland^ 
find ^vtamkof Uie most-trnwerfiii barons of Eng- 
land. ' i;.,uu '■■■'..■■ V . . . 
- In ccHisequence'bf that league^ ^e king of 
Scotland broke into the northern pievinces wsth 
a great. army of eighty thousand menr; wiHch^ 
Chough un^sdfdined and disoiti^eljis^ 'fmd better 
£tted for committing devastsytioftlthflOi^fereaDft- 
cuting any military enterprise) was :bec(»ne 
dangerous fi^om tiie^r^veaent &G|aous and turbid 
ient spirit of the Idngdoa* Henry, who. had 
4)affied all has enemies in.Frm^!^and«fn^ h» 
-frontiers in a posture of defence, now.feand 
England the sent of danger ; and detemaned to 
turn his inunedii^ attention to that rqufutteiw 
He landed at^SoutiaMunf^on ; and .<taoim||^ th^ 
.inteence of snpefstitioti'0¥enjlhie.*niiild»(of>:llie 
•people, hehast^ied to Caftterbul9f',^ill eoA«r!..t9 
«liake atonement l^ the fSanonieed aahes. of >Th9r 
)nas a Becket. A» soonjas h0 cama withm.si||hl 
of the church of Canterbury, he dismoui^di 
^iw^ted bareli«it towards it, profttralbed hisnadf 
Mbie the ahrioe of die aakit i «nd bf ving.^ 
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flemUed arcliftplflror the moi^s, dkiobed' faHn« 
self bdfore theniy put a scoorgeof dinipliiie into 
"die hands of each, and presented his bare ahouldv 
tis to.^ie lashes which these eooksiastiossacoes- 
sively inflicted upon him* Nest day he received 
lybsctotkn ; and departing ibr London, soon 
afiber received the agreeable intdligence of a 
great victory, which ^s. generals had obtained 
eiver the Scots, in which William their king 
was taken prisoner ; and which being g»ne^ 
as was reported^ on the veiy day of his 9b96t»' 
tion, was regarded as the eame^tof his find 
reconciliation with Heaven, and^^itMiiThamas't 
Becket*. > ■ ^ . 

Thia victory was dedsiive m fikvonr of H^nry \ 
the English conspirators threw themselves on 
the. king's tiercy ; and iii d few weeks^ the king. 
dAim avas.restpred to tranqinllity. Henry itiT'- 
me«Kaitdy:hasttoed to the defence of his Noi^ 
man doaniniairs^'his presence saved Roaen, which 
hndbeembdiiegedy^and nearly sai^irised by4he 
French ; mii Lewis, who dreaided that he milfht 
iMpix)^ his- saacesses^ and penetrate into the 
heart( of Francd, consented tea cessation dT 
amnv^nd engaged'with sincerity in a tres^y of 
-ptaoc'v -K ,n: -;. ;. 'i^ 

rfkisi wak^acoampemed by a I'eoonciliation be« 
Cween/JScfnry aitd hn sondb The conditions they 
aktajMtf' «>ei«<'10BSi*advaHCageoiis tiuin Uiose 
9rllid»Md)ibee» Anmefly offered them. Pen* 
ibnvVbvtbtiir^siiplpori^^^^ some caatkafer their 
it^ileilee, teg&^ vdth an ^iidemnity Ibr their 
aAiatnts, wem the only kidolgences granted 
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principal losef. Henry delivered from confine* 
menty withcNit exacCmg «iy ransom, about nine 
hundred knights whom he had ti^en prisoners ; 
but it cost .Wtlfiam the andent indepcaidency of. 
his crown as the price of his liberty. He stipu* 
lated to do homage to Henry for Scotland and 
all his other possessions ; and that the fortresses 
of Edinborgh) Sdrling, Berwick, Roxborough, 
«m1 Jedbur^, should be delivered into Henry's 
faand^ fill the performance of articles* This se* 
ireie and humiliating treaty was ezck:uted in its 
fill! rigour. He engaged the king and states of 
Scottoad to ms^e a perpetual cession oi the for- 
tfesses of Berwick, and Roxborough, and to al- 
low tte castle of Edinbui^h to remain in his 
handsr foo a limited time. Thn was the first 
great ascendant which England obtained over 
Scotland ; and indeed the first important trans* 
action which had passed between the kingdoms* 
' The interval of peace was assiduously 
employed by Henry in the civil adminis- f^J:' 
nation of his kingdom. He enacted se- 
vere penalties against robbery, murder, counter* 
Jbiting the coin, and arson ; and made many 
other beneficial regulations for restraining vio- 
ksice and injustice. He partitioned England in* 
lo four divisions, and appointed itinerant justices, 
who were either prelates or noblemen, to go the 
circutt in each division ; and that there might be 
fewer obstacles to the execution of justice, he 
was vigilant in detnolishing aH the new erected 
casdes of the nobility. 

He obliged all lus subjects to put themselves 

in a posture of defence : every man possessed of 

a:knight's fee was ordained to have for each fee 

%t6oai«f mail) an helmet, a shield^ andu lance 2 

Ma 
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effeiy tee teyfiuni, poalenKdcif goods to tise^Ekf 
lii# of wxteeanuaks^ was tobeamned m like 
AiAfuier ; and e^ry one thit poBsessed ten msM 
Wfts iE>bHge!d to have an iion goiiget, a tap «f: ittm^ 
a hnccy sind a ^caex quilted with wool or fied» 
• Henry'ft milttary repidaftion wte^c^r Ik> 

fj*3^' w«ll ^tablisfaed, ^at ht& ndgMkmn ibr 
setend years ceased to noleat hisn ; but 
Fh%p, who filled the throne <»f France^ endcHh 
raging the tfndutiliil behaviekir o£. thei yooD^ 
princes of England, their &ther was once tuoffft 
•bilged to take the field* Th& intr^es of 
ptince Henry, however, were faitdien! by iM 
stroke oi death » he was seized with nfeTts* »t 
Martel, a castle near Turetine, to which be had 
returned in ^soontent. Conscious of h» asph- 
proaching dissolution, he sent a mesmge td ids 
father, who was not far distant ; expressed fai^ 
contrition for his &uits ; and tntreated the &• 
Tour of a Tisit. Henry, apprehensiwe^ thitt his 
sickness was feigned, ikiiiit not tnist himself in 
his hands ; but when he tecetred int^ll^ence of 
hts- death, he was affected with the deepest son^ 
TOW ; he famted away; accused his oWn haM£> 
heartedness in refusing his request ; and lame^ 
ed that'he had deprived him ei the c^iportuid^ 
of pouring out>is^ soul in the bosom of his re^ 
concHed Mid affectionate fether* * 

• It WBls the hard fete of Hesry, ever to 

j^^* meet? with ingratitude where he fnost 
. deserved love. Richard being now heir 
to all his ^dominions, the king intended tliat 
John, his thifd sUrtiving son and fefonritei 
should inherit Guienne as his appanage''^ but 
Rithmd refiitied his consent^ fied into that dtit* 
ehy^ an^ c^n made pt^p«mttons to oMrryia^ 



m wury ftsimUftgainit Ms &tiiier' as t^fate IhI 
hrotfatt* Geofirey, who whs put in posisessiofi of 
Bcittany. Bf the intereessioii of the queen, tbii 
bmitiess vai aecoulfiaodailed; but imsnedialelt 
after, GeeHtof, the most tieioiifr perhaps of aH 
Ht»)i7'a> unhl^pf fictnsly) brdkb oat inio iid<- 
lenoe ^'demanded Aii}(m to be annexed lo loft 
dominioii^' of Bnttany -; and on meeting ^th a 
Nliisail, fled to tho eoun of li*raaee, and levkid 
fafcoft againM M^ ftdier* Henry waa fteed ffOoA 
this dan^r by his son's death, who was killed 
tn a toutnaiiKmt at Paria; The widow of Gec^- 

5 J sOiHf'S^r hia^eb^Me, ^as) deliv^teid of 4 
i^oiKf^seivedtl^e^nameof A«^^ and waa 
itlv«Btad kk tb& diitchf of Btittany, undiet^ th^ 
^iMian«hip ia( tiisrgfnttd&djep^ Ao,^as doki^ 
of Normandy, was ' als6 superior }ord of that 
tertitmy^ 

About this t}Tne> Sakdifl had extended Mft 
fcOnqueatao^ir-the eaat^lllld rede^^ Jen»a^ 
fern ; and almost entirely subdued ^ie^king^m 
of: Antioob. The' western Clmlians were ^n- 
ftititided akt vecefving tlui (^stnal- intdl%«aree t 
the general cfy was^ Hiat they wer6 unwovlhy 
of 181 inheritance in heaven, who did not-v$nd&- 
Gate from the mfidels, the tRheritflffl€e of God oil 
eaith* Henry and PhMipy forgettinlg their jea^ 
lousies, wereprevaSddon tot$^ke the cross,' and 
Aom their united efibrts^ the h^ijppiest efifectil 
were presaged* 

• But new obstteleii seb* prestetited ^iifintb- . jj * 
selves : PhUfij^ jealdus of Heme's pow^Jr, ^gn] 
entered into a secret confederacy with'^ 
Mc^rd) whose impatient temper aspired to im^ 
tnec&Kte dominion; «k! demanded that the 
^rinoe shouM^pouse his sister A3iee/-to wJioni 
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he had been alrondf affianced ; should be ciowtt« 
ed king of England, and be invested immediatdiy 
in his Other's transmarine dominions. .The re« 
fdsal of Heniy has been attributed hjr seyeral 
historiuis, to his own passion for Alice ; but he 
wanted not other weighty reasons to reject these 
terms. He had already experienced the &tal 
f ffects of crowning his eldest son ; and he .de* 
tennined sooner to trust to the chance of wwr^ 
than to subject himself again to a similar moon- 
▼enience* 

The flame of discoid being renewed^ Fert^ 
JBemard fell into the hands of the enemy : Mans 
was next taken by assault ; and Henry, who had 
thrown himself into that place, escaped with 
difficulty. Each day- brought him accounts of 
the cowardice or inidelUy of his governors; and 
his spirit, subdued by this reverse of fortune^ 
submitted to the rigorous terms which, under 
the mediation of the duke of Buiigundy, were 
#^red to him. 

The mortification, however, which Henry el>% 
dufed on this occasion, was increased by disco- 
Tering, that his fourth son John, who had ever 
been his &vourite, had secretly entered into the 
unnatural confederacy which Richard had form* 
ed against him. The unhappy father, already 
overloaded with cares, and sorrows, finding his 
last disappointment in his dcmiestic tendem^ssi 
broke out into expressions of the utmost despair ; 
cursed the day on which he received his misara- 
ble being ; and bestowed on his ungratefiil chils- 
dren a malediction which h^ could never be pre- 
yidled on to retract. The agitation of his mind 
threw him into a lingering fever, of which he 
expixe4 ^% the castle of Cbinooj no^r Sauinuri ii^ 
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fiMcafius rdi^;c^aild was bv^dJitFoiiteTeraid* 

fate 1^6) as it is great in pabUc*^ > Tfa&t:lHe£ ble» 
«Bsh in it seehis to ha^ becii iusuittaGiimeiit to 
^e fair ; and two aona were the ihlit .of hia 
afnuorcms iatercourse'mtfa>:^ie ceiebmted Roao- 
fltdnd) ni)whoinhe.Bielwitli60iBiu<^d«|ty,ibMt 
tStnof appeared, more ^Jte' legiftiiBatei: ohildreiiy 
itinui those he had b^hia queeiiw.' . 

In his person, Henrp was of a^middie. stating 
8tf0ag^9 andwieUpropokkmed :. hia countenance 
9mu^&Fely:>a0d'cogag^g ;i ids conwnatipn affit>- 
lileiiaiid'eBterlaiBiiigf >his 'Ciocutasii easf ani 
peril^affivp^ •Hbtofved.peaeefibut possea^d both 
Ui«vttfp.'iind'<ooiuliict inlvear,^ was pntrnd^it 
ifidiatiittilindkf ; seviereia:^exeGiktiBno£ju¥» 
tioe, i^diout' ligsoar $ and ten^p^mte ^itboitt 
me^mtf. His' aBbc)tion»«a' well aa hi» camntii^ 
were warm and durable ; and his lon9iefixpeii> 
ence of the ingratitude and:iiifideiit^.of man^ 
lieretf deatro)rcdi;tb»;natiitab ieraibp|it)r fs£ his 
iamper, w^ich. dii^iased ibim 4 to ftsendiihap «nd 

:; Henry left ooiy: two legitimate bqbb \ Richaird 
who suoceeded' 1^, &i^ '^olm, wfad infaentnig no 
toiiitoiy, WM from thence contmonly ^enomi^ 
Dated LaelOand.' Of his thi«6 daughters, Mend 
married. Henry duAce of Saxony ; Ekanor, Al* 
phbnsb kingt^Cdaiild \ atidlacxirWilliian king 
of) Sicily.; b«t fiwn l)iai» aAKib<%s^.»i^'eVenla 
atbaewldeh ikserve particQlai^iiiHnlition^ 
- IKciiavd^ contciouft tHat hift uimatiinkl . ^ ' 
eoadiKn had haMfi9d.'therdissoIutioh of ^i^/. 
his £ither, expressed the strongest re* - '- 
morae when it was too late. He tamed with 
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-dt^fitiiaiiitlieiQe whd tedtenctiorf^ed-ym* in 
ills rebeltion^aDdimpasted htsconfkieiioe to the 
feithfiil mimstx^rsof Hxsaarfi who had c^^tosed his 
wibitkus-projects* 

The love of military glory ^as his mling p€a«* 
^ttoi^^and he vats ardent to acquire it. By the 
•n^covery o£ Jeissalem from the Saracens, hoi^ 
seal a^nst liie iefidels was communicated %o 
,hiau subjects^ and broke out<m a wrong object 
on the very day of his coironaticm. Some Jenf ft 
hiring presumed, contrary to the orders of the 
' king^ to appear in the hail where he was crowns- 
fdvthey werr dragged forth, afid put to^atfaf 
Jand v^igeance £eil upon their innocent brethrem 
^^' JnsCantly their houses were broken cfnoBi^jtheir 
effii^cts foundered) and > idiomselves slui^iekened* 
The same bloody persecution v^as excited a^iiat 
thetnin YoEkasin London;- luad all kK|Kttry,wa» 
fBCcludied) b)i^he T9ak and influence of the ^ 
«ndeiBf> : ' 

. Aichard was solicitous about nothing, except 
iBising suppfies for the expedition he meditated* 
i^or tl^, purpose he pat to^sale the revenues and 
manors of the crown^ and the officers of greatesl 
trust and power. He yielded up for ten thouo 
ioand markb, the vassalage of Scotland, with the 
fortresses of Roxborough and Berwick. He 
scrupled not to declare he would sSell Lonfkxi 
itself,, could he find a purchaser ; and hanng lei^ 
Itke administration in the hands of Hugh bishop 
jofDurliamt and.of Longchamp bishop dfiEly^ 
accompanied by all the military and fiery spirita 
of the fl^, he set out fiw the frontiers of Biir- 
' gundy, where he had enga^ to meet tba 
French king* 



'■ In the ^laui» of Veaekf, Richard aaid 
Philip reviewed their forces, and repeated j ^^ 
their vows of friendship* They then se- 
parated ; the former embarked at Marseilles, the 
latter at Genoa, and nearly about the same time 
gained Messina, where they were detuned dur* 
ing the winter* In these quarters, several quar- 
vels broke out between the troops of the different 
nations ; and these were communicated to the 
two kings, by Richafd's revising to marry Alice, 
the sister of Philip, and giving his hand to Be* 
i^engaria, daughter of Sanchez, king of Navarre* 
Waving hnmediate jealousies, however, they 
prcx:eeded to the Holy Land, where their arrived 
inspired new life into the Chiistians. 

The siege of Acre, which had k>ng be^i form- 
ed, was pressed with redouUed ardour* But 
the harmony of the chiefs was of short duration ; 
the title ot king of Jerusalem was cUspoted by 
Guy of Lusignan, and Conrade marquis of 
Mcmtserrat* The former was supported by 
Richard, the latter by Philip ; and the opposite 
views of these great monarchs brought fiictioD 
and dissension into the Christian army. The 
distress of the garrison, however, aitowed them 
not to avail themsdves of these distractions ; 
and famine compelled the Saracens to open the ' 
gates of Acre* 

On the surrender of this place, Philip declared 
his resolution i£ returning to France, under the 
plea of a bad state of h^th* He left, however, 
to Richard, ten thousand troops, under the com* 
mand of the d^ke of Burgundy, and ei^aged by • 
o|^, not to commence hostilities against that, 
prince's dominions during his absence ; but he> 
had no sooner reached homei than he proceeded^ . 
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though secred^y in a project which the present 
situation of England rendered inviting. 

An open jealousy had broke out between Long* 
diamp and the bishop of Durham, whom Ridi- 
ard had uitrusted with Uie administration of 
that kingdom. The first, armed with the lega- 
tine power, heutated not to arrest his colleague ; 
and at length had the temerity to throw into pri- 
son, GeofiPrey archbishop of York. This last 
act roused from his inactivity prince John, who 
sumnaoned the guardian before a council of the 
nofcMlity and prelates. Longchamp, conscious of 
his error. Bed beyond seas, and though deprived 
of his office of chancellor and justiciary, in his 
quality of legate, he continued still to dis« 
X102! ^^^ ^^^ government. Philip not only 
' promoted his intrigues, but entered into a 
corrmiKXidence with John ; and promi^ng hint 
the hand of his sister Alice, excited him to sei2e 
Richard's transmarine dominions ; from which 
enterprise he was with difficulty deterred by the 
vi^ance <^ his mother, and the menaces of the 
council. 
. In the mean time, Richard was gather- 

1193! ^ laurels in the east. He defeated Sa- 
' ladKn with the slaughter of forty thousand 
infidels ; he recovered Ascalon, and advanced 
within sight of Jerusalem ; but long absence, 
fatigue and want, had abated the ardour of the 
ciusaders. Every one^ except the king of Eng- 
land, exprcissed a desire of retttniing into Eu- 
rope* Richard was forced to yield to their im- 
portoi^ies ; and he concluded a truce with Sa- 
ladin, by winch the Christians were left in pos^ 
session of Acre,' and were allowed a free pil- 
grimage tc^enisalem. 
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. Kichaxd, acquainted with the intrigiies of 
Philip, ventared lu^ on his retnin, to pass 
through France ; he sailed Ihenefere to the Adriii 
utic ; and being shq>wrecked near Aquileia, 
^deavoured) in disguise, to pursue his route 
through Germany. At Vienna he was arrested 
\xf the orders of the duke of Aikstria, to whom 
he had given somedi^lgustat the siege of Acre» 
and by that prince was sold to the en)per6r Hem^ 
VJ* who idEected to consider him as a& enemy^ 
on account of an alliance he had ccmtraeted jwidi 
Tancred king of Sicily. 

While lUchard, whose renown had _^ 
filled the world, languished in a dungeon ^'' : 
loaded with irons,. the kin^ of . FraAce 
prepared to avail hustself of his npis&rtuneew 
Amidst the general diatractton which the intelli- 
genoe had occasioned in England, prince Jdhni 
had escaped to the continent, and had concluded 
a treaty with Philip, by which he ^tipu^ted to 
, deliver to the latter a great part o^ Normandy, 
and received in return the JnveBtiUiitt oflallRib* 
chard's transmarine dominions. I 

Philip Immediately invaded Novmandy ; but 
though, by the treachc^ of hksa'H 'adherents,' 
he overran a great part of it, by thegallaistry 
oftheearl of Lidcester he was repid^ fiom 
the walls of Rouen. Nor wa» John more 8tM> 
cessful in his attempt in^ Englaad ; though he 
made himself mastc^rof the castles of Windsor 
and Wallingford, he found the baions and pen* 
pie every where averse to his cause ; in canse« 
quence oS which he was obliged to retire again 
to Fnuice. 

During these transacUons, Richard, in .Geri^ 
many, suffered evjery kind of insult and in^gmty ; 

Vol. XIX, N 
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but «t length the empeh»r was prevuled on tm 
restore him to his freedom, on receiving about 
900fiOOU of our present money* 

Part of this was to be immediatelf 
' 1104. P*^^' ^^ for the re^t^ hostages were to 
* be given. To raise this sum, twenty 
shillings were levied on each knight's fee in 
England; and Richard, having recovered his 
fiberty, by complying with the terms agreed on, 
was crowned anew at Winchester, as if he in- 
tended to wipe off the ignominy of captivity* 

As soon as Philip heard of the king's de- 
liverance, he wrote to his confederate John in 
these terms : ** Take care "of yourself*«-the devil 
is broken loose." The latter, however, anxious 
to disengage himself from an associate whose 
fortunes seetned declming, th^w himself at the 
feet of hb brother, and Implored his mercy. 
« I forgive you," said the king, " and hope I shall 
as easily forget your injuries, as you will my par- 
don ;" an expression which shewed the just esti- 
mate he had made of John's disingenuous 
heart. .:•« 

During fire.years from the return of Richard, 
the mutual Weakness and enmity of the kings of 
Franoe and England engaged them in a series 
of faithless negociations, and desultory war&re ; 
and the cardinal of St* Mary, the pope's legate, 
had endeavoured to diaoge a truce for five 
years, into a more durable peace, when the de- 
.sign was rendered idx>rdve by the death of 
Richard. 

To extort from Vidomar, viscount of Li- 
moges, a treasure which he had found, Richard} 
as superior lord, had besieged that nobleman in 
the castle of Chaloa. As he approached to sur- 
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«l»y^ the woxksy ooe Bertrftnd de Gourdon> an 
fircher, pierced his shoulder with an arix>w. 
On this the king gave orders for the as^ult; 
took the place^ and hanged all the garrisoi^ 
except Gourdon) whom he reserved as an ob- 
ject on whom he might wresdi all that vengeance 
could dictate. 

The wound being rendered mortal by the un« 
akilfulness of the surgeon ; and the king, sen- 
sible that he was drawing near an end, sent for 
GourdoQ; " Wretch," said he, " what have I 
ever done to you, to. induce you to seek my 
life ?"— " You have," replied the i»nsoner, " kill- 
ed with your own hands, my father and my two 
brothers : I am now in your power ; you may 
inflict the severest torments on me, but I sliall 
endure them with pleasure, provided X can think 
I have been so happy as to deliver the world 
from such a nuisance." The mind of Richard 
was softeiied by the approach of death, and the 
magnanimity of Gourdopr he ordered him to b^ 
released, and a sum of money to be given to 
him ; but one of Richard's generals, privately 
seizing the uphappy man^ flayed him alive, and 
then hanged him* 

Thus died Richard, in the tenth year 
of his reign, and forty-second of his ^ * P^ 
age, and was buried at Fonteverard. 
Though some marks of his poetical genius re- 
main, the niost shining parts of his character 
are his military talents, and his personal cou- 
icage, which gained him. the appellation of 
"Coeur de Lion," or "the Lionhearted." He 
left behind him no issue ; and, by his last will,, 
he declared John heir to all his dominions*^ 
though by a formal deed, before he embarked, 
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IbrlteHoiy Lan4 be had mtmed^ is his- 8ik> 
ceseor, his nephew, Artliur duke of Bnttanj^ 
the 6on of Geoffrey, the elder brother of Johiif 
who was now only twelve years of i^e* 

The king of France, and the barons of the 
transmarine pronnces, Anjoo, Maine, and Tou* 
raine, declared in favour of Arthur, against 
whom John^ after being acknowledged in Nor- 
mandy and England, prepu^d to carry on the 
war vigorously. The selfish intriguing cha« 
meter of Philip fiicUitated his progress more 
than the force of his arms. Constailtiir'tlie mo- 
ther of Arthur, more apprehensive of a faithless 
ally than of an open enemy, secretly carried off 
her SOB from Paris, put him into the hands of 
his uncle, restored the pmvinces which had ad* 
heredto him, and itiade him do homage ^fbr the 
dutchy of Brittany, which was regarded as a 
fief ti Normandy* 

As Phifip, after this incident^ could not ex- 
pect to cany on the war witJi success, he con- 
acated to a treaty with John, in which the 11* 
mits of their territories were adjusted ; and, to 
render their union more permanent, the king of 
England gave his niece, Blanche of Castile, in 
marriage to prince Lewis, Philip's eldest son, 
and with her the baronies of Issoudun and 
Gra^ai, and some other fiefs in Berri. 

Thus secure, as he imag^ed, on 
f^^' the side of France, John indulged his 
passion fdr Isabella, the daughter of the 
count of Angoulehie. Though his queen was 
stiil alive, and Isabella was betrothed to the 
count of Marche, the ardour of the king over- 
came every obstacle ; he prevailed on the count 
•f Angouleme to carry off his daughter firom 
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her husband rand having procured a divorce 
from his mfe, he espoused Isabella,, isegardless 
of the menaces of the pope, and the general 
eensure of mankind* 

The resentment of the count of Marche, 
secretly excited to ar;ns the malcontents ^^^' 
of Poictou and Normandy ; and when 
John crossed the seas, he Ibund he had not only 
his own subjects to contend with, but the power 
of France. Dangers multiplied on every side t 
hi& barons- were disaffected) and. the duke oi 
Brittany,, who was rising to man's estate, joined 
the king of France and the revolted nobles. Im- 
patient of military renown, the young prince had. 
entered Pdctou with a small army, and had in-^ 
vested the queen dowager Eleanoi*, in-MirabeaU) 
when he was surprised in his camp by John, his 
troops ' dispersed, and himself made prisoner. 
Fearful of his escape, the cruel tyrant, John, or- 
dered him to be dispatched ; but when he found 
his commands had not been obeyed, he stabbedl 
him with his own hands, and threw his dead bo- 
dy into the Seine. 

All men were struck with hoiror at this cruel 
deed ; and as John had in his hands Eleanor, the 
uster to Arthur, the Britons chose for their «o* 
vereign Alice, the younger daughter of Constan- 
tia by a second marriage. They solicited the as* 
ststance of Philip, who received their application 
with pleasure ; summoned John taa trial ; and 
on his non-appearance, declared him to have for- 
feited to his superior lord, all his fiefe in France. 

Nor was this a vain threat. Philip extended 
his conquests along the banks of the Loire, 
while John consumed his hoivs in pastimes and 
N? 
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aitfuiiiefiieAts hi Rouen. ^Let thfe French go 
oh," said he, " I will retake in a da^;' what it has 
0D8t them years to acquire." Yet instead of fol- 
filling his vaunt, he meanly claimed the protec-^ 
tion of the Roman pontiflT: bat Philip, instead 
of refiling at the command of the pope'* 
1^4.' tegat^s, laid siege to Cha;teau Gaillard,' 
the most con^derabl^ fortress on the fron*' 
tiers of Norimandy ; which being taken in af 
night assault, Rouen alone maintained some re- 
sistance, and the citizens demanded thirty days 
to advertise their prince of their danger. Upon 
the expiration of that term they opened theif 
^tes ; and Philip, not satisfied with this acqu?- 
skion, carried his victorious arms into the west- 
ern provinces, and soon reduced Anjou, Maine^ 
Touraine, and part of Foictou. 
• To recover his transmarine dominions^ 

7io6! ^^^ landed with a considerable army at 
' Rochelle : but, on the approach of Philip, 
he deserted his troops, and returned to England 
covered with shame ; and though he obtained a 
short respite from war, by a truce for two years* 
with ^ French mohiarch, that interval was 
sdll more disgraceful to him, by the aFtemate 
weakness and despoUsm of his government, and 
by the encroachments and arrogance of the 
church. 
■ Innocent the third, a lofty and cnter- 

'^ ' prising genius, availing himself of a 
' dispute which had arisen from an hr- 
regidar election for the see of Canterbury, 
clsdmed the right of nonunating the primate of 
England. He commanded the monks or ca* 
<K«B of Christ«churcb, who had hitherto poi- 
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sfcssed that impdrtaUt piivifeg^, to cKoo^, on 
pain of excommunication, coronal Langton, an 
Ei^Iishman by birth, but warmly attached to th^ 
see of Rome. In tain the monks represented) 
that an election, without a previous writ froth the 
king, would be highly irregular : one only had 
the courage to persevere in his opposition ; the 
rest, overcome by Aie menaces of the pope^ 
comf^ied with his mandate. 

John, inflamed with the utmost rage when h^ 
heard of this interference of the court of Rome^ 
expelled from the monastery the prior and the 
monks of Christ-church ; and when threatened 
With the resentment of Innocent, he burst ou€ 
into violent invectives, and swore if the pope pre^ 
sumed to lay his kingdom under an interdict^ 
that he would send to him all the bishops aivd 
€itrgf in England, and confiscate all their es- 
tates* These salUes of passion, however, were 
§ut from flaking the i^solution of the Roman 
{xmtiff, who, sensible that the king had lost the 
confidence of his people, fulminated against him 
the sentence of interdict. 

The execution of that sentence was calculated 
to strike a superstitious people with the deepest 
awe. The nation wi^ of a sudden deprived of 
all exterior exercise of its religion ; the altars 
Were despoiled of their ornaments ; the dead? 
instead of being interred in consecrated ground, 
were thrown into ditches, or buried iii the com- 
mon fields; marriage was Solemnized in the 
ehurch-^yarda ; and every circumstance carried 
symptoms of the mos.t immediate apprehension 
cf divine vengeance. 

On the other hand, the king confiscated the 
Mates (rf all the ^clergy who obeyed the inter- 
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diet ; and treated with the utmost rigour the 
adherents of the church of Rome* Though 
some of the clergy yielded to his threats^ and ce- 
lebrated divine service^ they complied with re* 
luctance, and were regarded both by themselves 
and the people, as men who sacrificed their con- 
sciences to dieir fears or their interest. 

During this contest, the king attempted mili- 
tary expeditions against Scotland, against Ire- 
land) and against the Welsh ; and commonly 
prevailed more ftx>m the weakness of his enemiesy 
than his own vigour or abilities ; but the lustre 
of these enterprises was obscured by the tyranny 
of his government, and the licentiousness of his 
private conduct.^ 

The court of Rome finding that the 
^'' interdict had not produced the desired ef- 
fect, determined to proceed to senteiKe 
of excommunication. John alarmed at this step, 
offered to acknowledge Langton as primate, 
and to restore the exiled clergy ; but L^ngtpn 
insisting on full reparation for the rents of their 
confiscated estates, the king broke off the con* 
ference. 

Without temporizing any longer, Innocent ab-* 
solved John's subjects from their oaths of fidelity 
and allegiance ; declared him to have forfeited, 
by his contumacy, his crown ; and offei^ it to 
the king of France* 

. Philip could not withstand this tempting prize« 
He levied a great army, and collected in the 
ports of Normandy and Picardy one thousand 
seven hundred vessels. To oppose him, John 
assembled at Dover sixty thousand men ; a force 
sufficient, had they been animated with zeal; but 
the minds of the common people iw:ere impressed 
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of the tyrants The difficulties of Mir^ at th& 
crisis, were augment^ by his cowardice and in* 
cs^^ity* Instead of b^avingv he' r^iidved to 
yield to the tempest ; and in a conference with 
Pandulf) the pope's legate, hb aequiescdd in all 
the exorbitant demands oiT his master ; and even 
^ssed a charter, in which h^ declari^ he hlid^ 
for the remission of his own sins^ resigned £^gi 
land and Ireland to God^ to St^ Petiei^ and ,Sti 
Paul, and to pope Innocent, and His' successom 
in the apostolic chair ; agreeing to hold those 
dominions as feudatories of the church of ^Rome^ 
by the annual payment of a thousand marks* 
He did homage to Pandulf in the most object 
manner ; and paid part.of the tribute, wh^h he 
OfWed for his kingdom as the patrimony^ of St. 
Peter i while the legate, elated by the triumi* 
of sacerdotal power, trampled on Ae money tha< 
was laid at his feet, as an earnest of the subject 
tibn of the kingdom. 

The disgraceful tameness of John, however,' 
had not entirely . delivered him from danger. 
Philip heard with indignation thslt England was 
f^ced undter ^e protection of the fee of Rome ; 
he complained of being frustrated in an expe- 
dition which had cost him so niuch money ; and 
declared his intentions to persevere, notwith- 
standing the inhibitions of the legate. But th^ 
vigour and activity of the earl of Salisbury, 
John's natural brother, who commanded the 
English fleet, wasmtore effectuar than the me- 
naces of Pandulf ; he surprised the French ves- 
sels in their harbours ; and by the destruction o^ 
liie greater part of d^em, compelled Philip to 
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abandon the entefprise, without the Temunera^ 
ti<m he expected. 

To retaliate some of the injuries he 
i%ijL ^^ receivedjfrom the province of Poictouj 
which acknowledged his authority, John 
attempted to pene^trate into France ; but the in- 
telligence of the decisive victory which Philip 
obtained at Bovines over one hundred and fiftf 
thousand Germans,. led by the emperor OthO| 
inspired him with humbler thoughts ; his hope* 
were confined to ruling peaceably over England: 
but even this was denied him ; and a more 
l^umiliajdng scene of calamity stitl awaited him. 
. The feudal systent, which had long been esta- 
blished in Englan^d) gave such influence to the 
aristocracy) that the royal authority was^ in a 
g^at measure eclipsed by that of the nobles* 
When the conqi^est of England was achieved 
by William^ the necessity of entrusting great 
power in the hands of a prince who was to main* 
tain a military dominion ov^r a vanquished n^- 
t^ion, had engaged the Norman barons to submit 
to a more severe and absolute prerogative, than 
that to which men of similar rank were com^ 
monly subjected ; and England, during a course 
of an hundred and fifty years, was governed by 
an authority unknown in the same degree, to all 
the kingdoms founded by the northern conquer- 
ors* Henry the first, that he might allure the 
people to exclude his elder brother Robert, had 
granted them a charter favourable in many par- 
ticulars to their liberties ; Stephen had renewed 
the grant ; Henry the second had confirmed it; 
but the concessions of all these princes had re- 
Viiained a dead letter ; when John, equally odioua 
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and contemptible both in public and private lifei 
provoked the people to form a general confedera- 
cy and vindicate their rights by arms. 

Nothing forwarded this confederacy so much 
as the concurrence of Langton, archbishop of 
Canterbury ; a man, whose memory, though 
he was obtruded on the nation by a palpable en- 
croachment of the see of Rome, ought always 
to be respected by the English. This prelate 
formed the plan of reforming the government, 
and paved the way for it, by inserting a clause 
in the oath which he administered to the king, 
before he would absolve him from excommuni- 
cation, ^^ that he would re-establish the good 
laws of his predecessors, and abolish the wicked 
ones ; and maintain justice and. right in all his 
dprninions.*' Soon after, he shewed to some of 
the barons a copy of the charter of Henry the 
first, which was nearly- forgotten, and advised 
them to insist on its renewal. The barons swore 
they would lose their lives sooner than desist 
from so reasonable a demand : the confederacy 
spread wider ; a more numerous meeting waji 
summoned at St. £dmond*s Bury, tinder colour 
of devotion ; and the members, inflamed by the 
eloquence of Langt^, and incited by the sense 
of their own wrongs, took an oath before the al- 
tar, to adhere to each other, and to make end- 
less war on the king, until he should submit to 
their demands. 

On an appointed day, after having pre- 
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pared themselves to maintsun their en- 
gagements by arms, they aj^ared in 
London, and required the king, in consequence 
of his oath .before the primate, to renew the char- 
ter of Henry, and confirm the laws of St« £d- 
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ward : adday wasa^kedy and granted ; and the 
idterval was employed by John to influence the 
pope in his favour. Innocent, who foresa^F that 
if the iidminiatration fell into the hands of an 
high-spirited nobility they would yindicate the iih 
dependence of their country, while he advised 
the king to grant such demands as should appear 
reasoticI>le, expressed his disapprobation of the 
conduct of the barons, and exhorted the prelate 
to interpose, to put an end to civil disconl* 

The barons heard, with more indiifierence 
than might have been expected, the displeasure 
of the court of RoQie ; and as soon as Uie time 
granted to the king was expired, they met at 
Stamford, and collected their forces, consisting 
of above two thousand knights, besides retainers 
and inferior persons \\rithput number. Elated 
with their power, they advanced in a body to 
Brapkley, within twenty miles of Oxford, the 
place where the court then remded ; and sent to 
the king a schedule containing their principal 
demands. John had no sooner perused it, toao 
he burst into a furious jmssipn, swearing he 
would never grant such privileges as must re« 
duce himself to slavery. 

The confederated nobles, informed of his an* 
swer, determine to rely on their swords ; they 
besieged the castle of Northampton, were admit- 
ted .into that of Bedford, occupied Wajre, and 
entered London without opposition. They .laid 
waste thje royal parks and palaces, and compelled 
the other barqns to join them, on pain of JNivaging 
their estates* So fermidable indeed were Sieir 
menaces, and so universal the disaffection, that 
the kihg^ was left at Odihamin JHamptihire with 
^J»^u<^sis9if ae:ren.ktugbtaLi'Ai)d after inTaio 
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offering to submit all differences to the pope, he 
found himself at last obliged to yiejd without 
reserve* 

It was at Runnymede, between Windsor and 
Stainesr a spot which will ever be celebrated iii 
history, that a conference took place between 
John and his martial barons. After a debate 
of some days, the king, with a facility somewhat 
auspicious^ signed and sealed the &mous deed 

called MAGNA CHARTA, or the GREAT CHARTER, 

which granted or secured very important liberties 
to the clergy, the barons, and the people, though 
fer short of what they have since freejy and legi- 
timately enjoyed. In short, many of the stipu* 
lations of the great charter, from the change, of 
manners and institutions, appear atthis dayrtri* 
vial or ridiculous ; yet there can be no doubt but 
that it was a noble acquisition .at the time it was 
passed. Its chief provisions were in favour of 
the nobility and the clergy j but to render the 
cause of the barons more popular, some salutary 
regulations were introduced for the protection of 
the lower classes. 

To secure the execution of the char):er^ Lon- 
don was left in the hands of the barons, and th^ 
Tower was consigned to the custody of the pi?i,- 
xaate. With the consent of the king, the confe;*- 
derates chose from their own body, twenty-five 
jmembers, as conservators of the public liberty^ 
ito whose authority no limits were prescribed, 
^ther in extent or duration. All men through- 
out the kingdom were obliged, under the penalty 
of confiscation! to swear obedience to them^* 
twelve knights from each county, chosen by the 
freeholders, were to make reports of such Qvil 
custonts as required redress, conformable to the 
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tenor of the great charter ; and this seemsa rerf 
strong prQ0f that the house of commons was not 
then in being) or such an unusual election would 
not have been necessary. 

John, apparently submitted to all these re- 
gulations, however injurious to majesty ; but ho 
only awaited a proper opportunity for annulling 
his concessions. Retiring to the isle of Wight, 
he meditated the most fatal vengeance against 
his enemies. He secretly sent abroad his emis* 
saries to invite the rapacious Braban^ons into his 
service ; he dispatched a messenger to Rome, to 
complain before that tribunal of the violence 
imposed upon him ; and Innocent considering' 
himself as feudal lord of the kingdom, issued a 
bull, by which he annulled the whole charter; 
lie prohibited the barons from exacting the ob« 
servance of it ; he prohibited the king from pay- 
ing any regard to it ; and he pronounced a gene- 
ral sentence of excommunication against every 
one who should persevere in maintaining such 
iniquitous pretensions. 

Under the sanction of this bull,* John, as soon 
^s he had collected his foreign forces, threw off 
the mask. The barons, -enticed into a fatal se^ 
curity, had taken np rational measures for re* 
assembling their forces. The king was master of 
the field ; his rapacious mercenaries were let 
loose against the estates, the tenants, the houseH^ 
and parks of the nobihty ^ nothing was to be 
seen but the flames of villages, ai^ castles re^ 
duced to ashes, and the consternation and misery 
of the inhabitants; while the king march' 



* To the immortsd honour of J^Dgton^ he- refused t^ 
publidi the papal msuidatQ* 
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tiirough ^at wbok extent of £i)g^d froni Do^ 
ver to Berwkki lai4 the pro¥inoes waste on each 
9ide of Wmf as if he had been in an enemy's 
country. 

The barons, reduced to this desperate ^ 
fjxtremity, employed a remedy no less j^jg^ 
desperate, and offered the king of France 
to acknowle^e Lewis, his eldest son, as their sp« 
vereign, provided he would protect them from 
the violence of the tyrant. 
. The prospect of such a prize rendered Philip 
legacdless to the menaces of the court of Rome, 
which threatened him with excommunication if 
he attacked a prince under the protection of the 
holy see ; but he refused to intrust his son and 
heir to the caprice of the English barons, with- 
out some pledge for his safety* He therefore 
demanded of them twenty-five of th^ most illus- 
trious nobles ; and no sooner had he received 
these hostages, than he sent oyer Lewis with a 
numerous army*. 

In consequence of that young prince's appear- 
ance in England, John's foreign troops, being 
pnostly levied in Flanders, refused to serve against 
the heir of their moqarchy* The barons either 
hastened to join the standard of Lewis, or throw 
p^n to^him the< gates of their castles. Dover 
fiione resisted his arms* But the union between 
the EngUsh and the French w^s of short dura- 
lion j the preference of Lewis to the latter, soon 
^xcited the jealousy of the former* A French 
nobleman, the viscount Melun^ as it is said^ 
revealed also on his death-bed, to some of the 
English baix>ns, who were his friends, the secret 
intentions of Lewis to exterminate them and 
ibtlt bmilies. This story was Universally re- 



ported and believed : several of the nobles agaili 
deserted to John's party : and tBe French prince 
began to apprehend a sudden reverse of fortune* 
The king with a considerable army was ^advatfc^ 
ing towards hini ; but passing from Lyrih to Lin- 
ccdnshire, his road lay along the sea shore, whicR 
being overflowed at high water, and not chtising 
the proper tihie for his march, h« lost in-the in«fc 
undation all his carriages, treasure, boggstge^ 
and regalia. The affliction for-thiirdfisasterf ^ 
vexation from the distracted stat^ of afi^rs) in- 
creased an indi^positson und^r' which he then la* 
bocired ; and though be reaclkd^^^cadtk! ^of 
Newark, he soon after j^vfe up thfe 'ghost, aisd 
was buried \at Worfc<Js*et* He ^ixpired hi the 
forty-ninth }^}ear of his age, and the dgliteenth of 
Ws reign ; ieavuig two Ic^tiraate sons, Hemy 
and Richard,' tlv6 dde^ of -whom wts only nine 
yearstjJd. * / '• •" - " ••' ' ' J "• 

The char«:ter of Jbhni ii a compfi<iatiOn of 
vices equally .mean and odious ; '. cowardice^ levi^ 
ty, licentiousness, iiigratitiide, treachery,- and 
cruelty. It is Hard tb say whether hks cohdutt aH 
k spxi^s brother,; husba^d^ or a king, was most 
culpkble. By^iis miscondoct he lost the fibu«^ 
rishingpPtmnefes of France, the ancient patri* 
mony of' his family j he subjected his kitigdoni 
to a shameful vassalage under the see of Rome? 
and he died when in danger oJF being totally ex* 

Eelled by a foreign power, or of falling into th^ 
ands o( his subjects, whom he had ren^red 
his moi^t ihVetei^te enemies* 
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CHAPTER V* 
Tke reigm of Henry IIL Edmtard Li^t Edward JZ 

FORTUNATELY for Henry IIU w ^ ^ 
well ^8 for the kingdom at 1ai^9 iVi?/' 
that able and loyal nobleman, the e^rl 
qi Pembroke, was appointed protector of Uie 
lealm, during the king's miinority, by the geoenat 
voice of the barons. That he might receocito 
all men to the govenunent of his pupUy he madi» 
Um g^imt a new charter of liberties^ in somo 
meaaqre altei>ed from the former i but cwSni^r 
iBg all its leading stipulations. This was follow^* 
ed by a charter of forests ; which declared offend 
oes commuted in the king's forests no longer ca* 
pital, but only punishable by fine and imprison* 
ment. 

The satisfiurtion which these charters difiused 
was soon folt by Lewis ; the personal fe8enl>> 
ment of the barons to John was buried with' 
him in the grave ; their jealousy of their new 
allies had d^ly increased ; a large detachment 
of the French had been routed near Lincoln ; 
and their fleet had suffered a considerable dc« 
&at off the coast of Kent. These events de* 
termined the mal-ccmtents, . by an early sub* 
mission to prevent those attainders to whicii 
they were exposed on account of their rebel- 
fion ; and Lewis^ whose cause was now touHy 
desperate, readily consented to conclude a pea^e 
on honourable conditions, promising to evacuate 
the kingdom, and only stipulating in return, 
an indemnity to his adherents, and a restitution 
•f thdr honours and fortunes. 

The protector did not long survive the pa- 
03 
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cificfttion whkh had been chiefly owing to his 
witdom and valour ; and he was succeeded in, 
the government by Peter des Roches, bishop of 
Winck^ater, andHisbert de Bur|^i tbe jus- 
ticiary. The counsels of the latter were chiefly 
follpwe^ ) and had he possessed e^ual iitfiuen^ 
with Pembroke, he seemei to* be -every -way 
worthy of hllingthe place of Jthat virtuous noWe- 
mtxi. But the licentious and powerful biOKios, 
ftttvihg broken the reins of subjeetionv ooittd ill 
be restrained by laws under a minority : they . 
held by force the royal castles ; tiiey iftarpid 
tiie kin^s demesnes ; they oppressed their vas- 
sals ; and protected the worst kind of banditti, 
hi their robberies and extortions, in defiance of 
legal goveminent. 

- Justice, however, was executed with- great 
•• severity against-disorders less criminaly 

laaz. because more unpremeditated. A^quar- 
• re! had arisen between the Londoners and 
the inhabitants of Westmin^er in a match of 
wrestling. The Ibrmer had pulled-down seme 
houftesbebnginglo th^ abbot of WestmittSCifcr ; 
And in the tumult had made use of the cry com- 
monly employed by the French troops. The 
justiciary made enquiry into the disorder ;' and 
finding one Constantine Fitz-Amulf to htfve 
been the ringleader, he proceeded against him 
\if martial law, and ordered him immediately to 
be hanged. 

• The low state indeed into which the crown 
was fellen, made it requisite for a good mi- 
nister to be attentive to the preservation of the 
royal prerogatives, as well as the security of 
public liberty. Hubert therefore applied to the 
Pope to declare the king of fijll age. In conse*. 
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^enee of this decla^tkm, he festal- into his; 
handH tlie kttp^tit fortresses of the T^^ei^* 
und- Dover caAtler in^hich had beetv intrusted tO' 
bis custody. Se^rend of -the most powetfiil ha- 
lons, howcYer, instead of itnkaling his eiEatn^e,' 
formed the design ^of surpris^g Lohdon^; Imt' 
ilndk^the king prepared &r def^nte^ they de-^ 
rislted ; and being threaitened with excommuAli- 
eMk>n if thef - persisted lA detaining the kiag^r 
cafttlesy they at length gave -my^, and surrender* 

ed'Upthese'fortresses. 

' As Henry approached to tttert's estate, _ 
his- ckara^er became every day better j^'^t? 
kHofrn. G'^Qe^humiftiiey' and merciful, 
even to a 6aMty he app^ai^^ to hate beett steiidy 
iii nothing, biit to have received every impressierf 
ftomtbos^ who surf otmded hito. Without' aot 
tivkyor ngoury he was unfit 'to cotiduet War 7 
without policy or art, he was ill calculated to* 
mahitain peaces ffis^resentmeilts, though hbs- 
ty and violent, were not dreaded, while he was 
iound to drop thenri with such fecility ; his 4i4end- 
ihips were little valued, because they were neiv 
tiMribunded 6n selection, nbr maintained wkh' 
eohstaney. . . > ; 

- That able and f^thful minister Hubert de 
Burgh^ in a sudden fit of icaprice Henry threw 
4ff, and exposed to the most violent pMecution^. 
Among other frivolous crimes, he was accused of 
gaining the king's affections by enchantmerits \ 
he escaped to France, Was recalled, and recover- 
ed a great share of the king's confidence, but was 
never reinstated in power or authority sufficient 
to enable him to do good. 
• His successor in the government of A. D. 
the king and kingdom, was Peter, bishop 2233. 
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qg WkicliesUr) a Poictevin by Uithi no less &- 
lMlg«ished by ^ & aHMtraiy priDc^le% th«D by his 
aliilitiefl. He persuaded Henry to invite over a 
niiBiber of Poictevins, and other foreigners^ 
vlioin be believed could be more safely trusted 
tban the English ; and these .strangers soon ex- 
hausted the revenues of the crown, and invaded 
the rights of the people. A confederacy of the 
ttoUes i^inst such odious fevoutites was bro- 
ken by the address of Peter ; the estates of the 
most obnoxious barons were confiscated, without 
a legal sentence or trial by their peers ; and 
when to these proceedings the authority of the 
great charter was objected, Henry was w<mt to 
reply, ^ Why should I observe this charter^ 
which is neglected by all my grandees, both 
prelates and nobility?" to which it was justly 
returned: ^ You ought, sir, to set them the ex^ 
^ple." 

So violent an administration as that of thr 
bishop of Winchester could not be of long du- 
xation : yet its fell proceeded from the church, 
not from the efforts of the nobles. Edmond the 
primate, attended by muiy other prelates, re- 
presenting the pernicious measures of Peter, re- 
quired the dismission of him, and that of his as- 
sociates, under pain of excomoninication* The 
menace was too formidable to be neglected ; yet 
the English were not long free item the domi- 
nion of foreigners. The king having married 
Eleanor, daughter of the count of Provence, was 
surrounded by a great number of stran- 
12^6. S®" ^^ ^^^^ country, whom he en- 
riched by arbitrary exertions of preroga- 
tive, and by extorting loans from his most opu- 
lent subjects. 
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The foreign tntet^ises- of Meaty weve equ»]^ 
ly disgraceful with his domestic govennineitti 
]hi ftwar with Lew^ IX« he was-^strij^d of 
w4mt remained to him of Poictbu; His waat 
<^ economy redaeed him tQ sell his plate and 
jewels. When: this expedient was^fitst propos* 
ed to him, he asked wiiere he should findjwnr* 
chasers ? it was replied, the (Citizens of licn^ 
don. (' On my word/^ sadd he^' >' these clowns^ 
who assume to themselves the mrnies of barons^ 
abound in every thing, while we are reduced to 
neeessities." ' 

Stvere as the grieyances were^ under which 
the Ebglisii laboui«d, from' the ihufts. of the 
Idng^^they vrem eoiiddei!ably''inciwa8ed:l>y the 
U8lurpMiotis> and^varioe of thecodvt of -Eoicnerf 
A£6ui i^^j pope ' Htmoriuft' deolanded,'' «id 
obtained th«^tenthof all eedesiastical revemieas 
In the year 1240^ Otho the le^te wrested Uat^ - 
sums froni the«prelpt(^'llindxonv€lltia^.^nd.is:s«d 
toliarve cairi^il iMorb^miMef <mt>a& tbb kingdom 
than he left ;*fiiur >y^^ after tfae^ essperiment 
was'^tidne#ed by«Mertu>khV3nbimio{ and the 
kidgy'whb 'relied on tlie^pop^ for^jthe support of 
his iottei4ng «<tthority,'d9tti^ not 'resist :ithesa 
exactions/-- i ^j . -^ .-..■...:' c: .,■ . > 
' Innocent III; was still mope, rapadous than 
his predeeessord : by his*- influenoe he 
^^^^' embarked Henry in « project, fc^ thQ 
'conquest of ^etly ; in which GhimeriGal 
plaib after expending «iv immmM sum of ^mo^ 
neyy the king beednie sensible of the^ fallacy of 
the p(4)e's professions and his own eicpeetationtu 
The earl of Cornwall the king's brothert who 
laughed at this project^ was, soon after It9>de>^ 
feat, himself tempted to become a candidate Sav^ 
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yieimpeiial crown; and succeeded so ftt as to 
be cbosen lung of the RjOinans* Passiiig ov^ 
into Geniiaiift he carried with him the immeaae 
sum of seven hundi<ed thousand marks ; his mo- 
ney while it lasted procured him friends and par* 
tisans ; but it was soon drained by the avidity of 
the German princes : and he returned to £ng« 
land) mortified at the reflection of having lavish* 
ed away the fragality of a whole life^ in the.ac'* 
quisition of a useless title* 

The turbulence of the barons increaa* 

2 ' ' ed with the wiants of the king : and the 
parliament which seems to have had some 
authority in this reign, refused an aid, unless he 
would promise, at the same time, a redress d 
oml and ecclesiastical grievances ; toid engage 
from henceforth to preserve the great charter in^ 
violate. This he consented to, in the most so^ 
lemn manner, but nusled by his favourites, be 
soon resorted to his usual courses* 

A continuation of such imprudeni 

xars! >i^^A^^^>i^^ encouraged Simon de Mont- 
, ' fort, earl of Leicester, to attempt to 
wrest the sceptre from the feeble hand which 
held it. This nobleman had espoused Eleanor^ 
dowa|;er to William . earl of Pembroke^ •fii 
sister to the king. His address gained him (he 
affections of all orders of men, but could not 
pdKAect him against the levity of his sovereign* 
He had alternately enjoyed the £sivour, and 
been exposed to the hatred of Henry ; |ind beii^ 
foo great to act subservient to the minions of 
that prince, he found more advantage in cultir 
vatinghis interest with thq public He filled 
every place with complaints against the infrinp^e. 
meut.of the great charter ; and a quarrel whicik 
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ht had with W^lkm de Vftfence, th$s kihg'St 
half brpther, determitied hiiti to give full scope 
to hn nnbounded ambition* He secretlf calkd 
a meeting bf the most powerful barons, particu^ 
krly Humphrey de Bohun, high constats, 
Roger Bigod earl Mareschal and the earls of 
Warwick and Gloucester* To these he depicted 
in glowing colours the oppressions exercised 
against the lower orders, the vtolatioti of the 
baron's privileges, and the continual depre* 
dations made on the clergy ; and while he mag* 
nified die generosity of their ancestors, who at 
the expence of their blood had extorted the 
mat charter frc^n ^e crown^ he lamented 
uietr own degeneracy, who allowed so import 
tant ian advantage to be wrested from them Ify 
a wesdK prince, and insolent parasites. 

These topics being well suited to the senti- 
inents off the company, the barons embraced a 
resolution of redressing the pubfic grievance^ 
by takiing into their own hands the adminis* 
tratfdn of govertimem. They entered the par- 
liament clad in complete armour, with their 
swords by their sides ; and when the king, 
•atrock with their unusual appearance, asked, 
whether they intended tb make him prisoner ? 
Roger de Biged replied for the rest, ^ That he 
was not their prisoner but their sovereign ; but 
as he had frequently, after acknowledging his 
errors, allowed himself to be carried into the 
same path, he must now yield to more strict 
regattttkms, and confer auAority on those who 
were willing and able to redress the national 
grievances." Henry, partly allured by the 
hopes of a supply, and partly intimidated at 
liiemainial appearance of the boorans, acqui- 
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escecb and summoned ^another paiiiametit at 
Oxfbrdy in order to digest the new plan of go- 
termnent. 

This pariiament, which from the confusion 
that atteodod its measures, was afterwards de- 
nominated the '' mad parltament)'' chose twelve 
baronsy ta whom were . added twelve more from 
the king's ministers. To these twenty-four, un- 
4imited authority was granted ; and as Lei- 
cester wias at the head of this council, all their 
measures were taken by his influence ; they 
ordered four knights to be chosen by each coun- 
ty, who were to report the grievances of the 
pec^^ to the paiiiament ; they appointed three 
•essions of parliament to be held regidarly 
every year ; that a new ^lerifT should be an- 
nually elected by the vot^ of the freeholders 
ill each county ; that no heirs should be com- 
nhted to the wardships of foreigners ; and no 
castles intrusted to their custody ; and that 
no new warr^is or forests should be erected, 
nor the revenues of any counties or hundreds be 
iet to &rm.* 

These regulations periiaps might have been 
warranted by the circumstances of the times, 
but they afterwards proceeded to the most unjus- 
tifiable lengdis* They displaced all the chief of- 
ficers of the crown, and aiivanced either themr 
selves or their own creatures in t^eir place. 
They com^tted every tas^ to swear that he 
would obey and execute the mandates of the 
twenty-four barons ; and they chose a committee 
4>f twelve, who durinf^ the intervals of the ses- 
uons were to possess the whole authority of par- 
fiament* 

But the stream of popularity was qow rapidlf 



Ittmi&g against them ; and ivhatever support 
they might have derived from the private power 
of their fiumlies, was weakened by their intestine 
jealousies. A violent enmity broke out between 
the earls of Leicester and Gloucester ; the latter 
was desirous of moderating the career of the 
barons ; but the former^ enraged at the opposi- 
tion he met with in his own party, pretended to 
throw up all concerns in English afiairs, and re- 
tired into France* 

Tjie earl of Gloucester dying soon . 
after, Leicester entered into a cwifede- ^^' 
racy with Llewellyn prince of Wales ; 
and no sooner did he understand that priofie 
Edward had marched to oppose the Welsh, than 
he secretly passed over into England, collected 
his friends, and commenced an open rebellion. 

In London he had many partizans ; and th$ 
populace, encouraged by Thomas Fits-Richard, 
the mayor, soon rose in insurrection. The lust 
<^ plunder and destruction first prompted them 
to attack the Jews, who were pillaged and mas^ 
sacred to the number of five hundred persons. 
The Lombard bankers and rich citizens were 
Uie next victims to their rapadty ; even the 
queen scarcely escaped their rage ; whom they 
intended to. have removed by water from the 
Tower to the ^castle of Windsor ; but the popular 
cry was, <' drown the witch I" die multitude as- 
sembled with large stones on the bric^ to sink 
ker barge ; and her fears induced her to return 
to the Tower. 

The earl of Leicester was now not only mas- 
ter of London, but in a parley he had seized 
the person of prince Edward, the life and soul 
of the royal party. This mis&rtune determined 
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the king to seek an accommodaticm ; he agreed 
to confinn the provisicms of Oxford ; and he re- 
instated the barons in the sovereignty of the 
kingdom* The latter immediately summoned 
a parliament to meet at Westminster in order to 
settle their government ; and in that assembly 
they insisted that the authority of the twenty- 
four barons should continue, not only during the 
reign of the king, but also during that of prince 
Edward. The heir apparent, however, having 
recovered his liberty by the late treaty, employed 
his activity in defending the prerogatives of his 
fiimily* The number of his friends, and the cla- 
tnour of the people for peace, obliged the earl of 
Leicester to consent to a second negociation { 
and it was agreed by both sides to submit their 
differences to the arbitration of the king of 
France. 

This virtuous prince had never ceased to in- 
terpose his good offices between the English fac- 
tions ; and at Amiens, in the presence of the 
states of France, of the king of England, and of 
Peter de Montfort, Leicester's son, he brought 
this great cause to a trial. He annulled the 
provisions of Oxford, restored the king to the 
possession of his castles, and to the nomination 
of the great offices ; but he ordered at the same 
time a general amnesty should be granted for all 
past ounces ; and declared that his award was 
in nowise meant to derogate from the priidlegta 
andlib^ties which the nation enjoyed by any 

former charters. But the sentence was 
12,64. ^}^^^ ^y Leicester and his associates ; 

anid diey resolved to have recourse to 
arms, in which they were supported by the dty 
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The king and the prince finding a civil war 
inevitable) summoned to their standard their 
fHends and vassals ; while Leinster having been 
reinforced bf a great body of Ixmdonersy deter* 
mined to stake the fate of the nation on a deci« 
sive engagement. 

His talents for war were displayed in the skill 
and secrecy of his march ; and he had neariy sur- 
prised the royalists in their quarters at Lewes in 
Sussex; but this negligence was repaired by the 
activity of prince Edward, who marshalled the 
army of the king. With the van he rushed upon 
the Londoners, who from their ignorance o£ 
disci|dine, and want of experience, were ill fitted 
to resist the ardour of Edward and his martial 
companions : they were broken in an instant, and 
chased off the fiekl for many miles. But when 
Edward returned from the pursuit in triufDphr 
he was astonished to find tiie ground covered 
with the dead bodies of his friends. During his- 
absence, Leicester had attacked, and defeated 
the main body commanded by Henry and the 
king of the Romans ; and had taken both thoset 
princes prisoners. Edward, intrepid amidst .the. 
greatest disasters, in vain exhorted his foltower^ 
to revenge the death of their friends, and relieve 
the royid captives ; they were dejected by this* 
unexpected reverse of fortune ; and the earl of 
Warrenne, and several other noblemen, hastened 
to the sea coast, and escaped to the continent. 

No fiuther resource appearing for the royal 
party, the prince was obliged to submit to Lei- 
cester's terms, which were laconic and severe. 
He stipulated that Edward, and Henry d'All- 
maine, the son of the king of the Romans, should 
QUrcender themselves plages, in lieu of the twa 
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kings: that all other prisoners on both sides 
should be released : and that, under the directkM 
of the king of France, three, persons should be 
chosen to make what regulations they should 
deem necessary for the settlement of the king- 
dom* 

The prince and Henry d*Allma]ne dccoivfingly 
delivered themselves into Leicester's hands, \5iio 
sent them under a guard to Dover castle ; but 
he had no sooner got the whole royal fkmily in 
his power, than he openly violated every article 
of th^ treaty, and acted as tKe sole master, and 
even tyrant of the Idngdom. No ftirthef men- 
tion was made of the reference to ^ king of 
France : and though Leicester summoned a par- 
llafnent, it was entirely composed of his own 
dej)endants, who voted the royal power should 
be esfercised by a council of nine persons, who 
were tb be chosen and removed by the miqority 
of three, Leicester himself, the young earl 6f 
Gloucester, atid the bishop of Chichester. 

By this step the sceptre was really, placed in 
the hands of Leicester, as he had the entire di- 
iHM*ti6n of the Wshop of Chichester. But sen- 
ile of the precipice on which he stood, in order 
to ingratiatfe himself still farther with the pec^le^ 
he summoned a new parlianaent in London* 
Besides the barons of his own party, and several 
ecclesiastics, he ordered returns to be nnade of 
two knights from each shire, and, what is more 
remarkable, of deputies from thib borou^s ; an 

order of men, which in fbtmer ages hluj 
^^^' always been regarded as too mean to 

enjoy a place in the national councils* 
This period is commonly esteemed the epoch 
«( the house of commons inEngknd ; and it 11 
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certainly the first time that historians speak of 
any representatives being sent to parliament h% 
the boroughs. 

Ha^Qg thus assembled a parliament after his 
own model, and trusting to the attachment of 
Ithe populace of Iiondon» Leicester seized the 
opportunity of crushing every rival. Even the 
earl of Gloucester found himself in danger from 
the prevailing authority of his ancient confe> 
derate, and retired from the capital. This 
known dissension encouraged the enemies of 
Leicester ; and the general wish that the gallant 
Edward should be released, who had languished 
in prison ever since the battle of I^wes, reduced 
him to assume the appearance of moderation* 
Pn the prince ordering his adherents to deliver 
pp all his castles, and swearing neither to depart 
the kingdom^ nor introduce into it any foreign 
forces, he was declared free by the barons ; but 
instead of really recovering his liberty, he found 
himself closely watched by the^ emissaries of 
Leicester, whose foction reaped all the advan- 
tage of this new treaty* 

. As Gloucester had retired for safety to his es* 
lates on the borders of Wales, Leicester followed 
him with an army to Hereford, and carried the 
king and young prince along with him* It was 
here Gloucester concerted with young Edwai-d 
the manner of that prince's escape* He furnished 
him with a swift horse, and placed in the vicinity 
a small party to guard him to a place of safety* 
Edward pretending to take the air with some of 
his guards, and making matches between their 
horses until he thought he had tired themi sud- 
denly mounted Gloucester's horse^ bade the^^ 

pa 



tdieu, and reached his friend) who impatMtff 
waited his ardTal. 

The royalists, secretly prepared for this eveii% 
Immediately Hew to arms ; and Leicester finding 
Idmself in a remote quarter of the kingdom, sut^ 
tounded by his enemies, and barred fbom att 
communication with his friends by the Severn, 
whose bridges Edward had broken down, WK»te 
to his son Simon de Montfort, to hasten frOiii 
London with an army for his relief. Simon had 
advanced to Kenilworth with that view, whet«^ 
fimcying that all Edward's force add attention 
were directed against his &ther, h^ lay secutt 
und unguarded ; but the prince, making a sud- 
lien and forced march, surprised him in his 
camp, ^persed his army, and took the eari of 
Oxford, and many other noblemen prisixiefv^ 
almost without resistance* Leicesler, ignorant 
of his son's fate, passed the Severn in boate dup- 
ing Edward's absence, and lay at Eveshsmi, iA 
expectation of being every hour joined by h\i 
friends from London : when ^e prince, who 
availed himself of every fiivourable moment, m^ 
peared in the field before him. The battle imme- 
diately began, though on very une(}iHil terms. 
Leicester's army, by living on the mountains of 
Wales widiout bread, which was not then much 
used among the inha^tafits, had beeti extremely 
weakened by sickness and desertion, and waa 
soon broken by the victorious royalists ; wtiHo 
his Welsh allies, accustomed only to a desuhsorf 
kind of war, immediately took to flight, and were 
pursued with great slaughter. Leicester him- 
self asking for quarter, vras slain in th<^ heat of 
aetion, with his eldest son Henry, Hugh le Dea- 
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poMer, «Bd f^xmt an hundred and alxt^ knight^ 
and many other gentlemen of his patty. The 
old king had been purposely placed by the nehels 
in the front of the battle ; and being clad in ais 
mour, and thereby not knpwn by his friends, he 
teceived a wound, and was in danger of his life i 
Imt crying out, ^ I am Henry of Winchester^ 
your king," he was rescued from impending 
danger, and carried to a place of safety. 

The victory at Eveslwm pvoyed deci* ' 

jBive in fevour of the royalists ; but they ^^^ 
used it with great moderation. The 
great charter remained inviolate : and the king 
was careful to abstfun from all those exertions of 
power, which had afforded so plausible a pre^ 
tenoe to the rebels. -His clemency was ^tended 
e^rasito his most inveterate enemies ; and ihf 
eiffl <tf Gloucester, whose youth and temerity 
prompted him^ on some new dii^st, to rekindle 
the flames of rebellion, found a ready pardon in 
the memory of his former services. 

Prince Edward finding the state of the 
kingdcmi tolerably composed, was impel- ^ ' * 
led, by his avidity for glory, and by the 
solicitations of the king of France, to undertakf 
an expedition against the infidels in the Holy 
Land. He earned with him the earl of Glou* 
cester : but when he arrived at Tunis, he found 
Lewis had sunk beneath the heat of the climate 
and the fetigues of the enterprke. Not discou^ 
n^;ed, however, by this event, Edward pursued 
bis voyage, and revived in the Holy Land the glOi» 
ty of the English name. • 

Meanwhile his absence from England was pro* 
ductive of the most fatal consequences ; the laws 
were nqjt executed ; ^e barons <^pres8ed the 
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oommoo peoplet and the populace of Loodon re* 
turned to their usual licentiousness. The old 
king, unequal to the burthen of public affairs, 
Miadously importui^ his gallant son to return^ 
fOid as^st him in swaying the sceptre. At last, 
overcome by the cares of government, and tho 
infirmities of age, Henry expired at St. Edmond's 
Bury, in the sixty-fourth year of his age, and 
the fifty-sixth of his reign, leaving two sons, Ed- 
ward his successor, and Edmond earl of Lancas- 
ter ; and two daughters, Margaret queen of Scot- 
land, and Beatrix dutchess of Brittany. 

The character of this prince may be sufficiently 
collected fix>m the. history of his reign. He was 
alternately timid and rash, easy and over-bearing, 
avaricioua and a spendthrift. . On the Jewsi he 
practised Uie most cruel extortions; and it soema 
the profits of usury, which was then fifty pef 
cent, enabled them to bear repeated fieecings*. 
Edward had reached Sicily in^ his ve-» 

'^[ turn from the Holy Land, where he had 
' been wounded with a poisoned dagger, 
when he received intelligence of his faUier's 
death. Accompanied by his consort, the prin- 
cess Eleanor of Castile, he proceeded to Paris, 
and did homage to Philip, for the dominions he 
beld in France. He then advanced by slow jour* 
nies to London, where he was received with the 
mpst joyfiil acclamations, and was solemnly 
crowned at Westminster, by Robert archbisho|» 
of Canterbury. 

To correct the disorders which civil commo- 
tions had introduced, was the first object of the 
king's care* By a rigid execution of the laws, 
he gave protection to the inferior orders of state, 
and diminished the arbitrary power of the ba- 
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rons. He appointed a comixdssicm to enquire 
into crimed of all kinds ; and the Jews' being 
generally aceuseci of liavihg^ adultemted the coin 
of the realm, £dtrai*d let loo!^ on them ^tut wlwle 
rigours of hib justice* In London afoae^ tm& 
httndred and ei^ty of them were hanged ttl' 
<$noe ; fifteen thousand were robbed of their e£-' 
ftcts, and banished the kingdom, and since "tfai^ 
period they never have been so ntunerous in 
England. 

The active spirit of Edward coidd J>ot * r^ 
long remain without employment. . Lie- j^.^' 
wellyn prince of Wales, refusing to do 
homage in person, Edward, impatient of his eva« 
fltons, ente^d Wales with a numerous anny r 
her pierced into the heart of the country ; SBsd" 
surround^ Llewellyn^ and the fiower of the^ 
Welsh, on the hills of Snowdon ; where bemg 
ddbtitute <^' magazines, he was soon 6bliged to 
surrender at discretion. He did honrage, and 
auifa^' his'bttrons to swear lea^ to the crown 
of England 1 besides relinquishing the country 
between Cheshire and die riv^r Conway. 

This peace, however, was itot of long dvtr»- 
tion ; the insolence of the English borderers, pro* 
voiised the Welsh to rise again in arms ; and 
Bdward Te-entered the country wfdi a force toi^ 
great for resustance. Uewdiyn was surprised 
«nd sfadn, with two thousdnd of his k&oifen^ 
stadlus. brother David^ chained from hiH to hitlf 
vBis.at last betrayed to the enemy. Edward suk 
lied all hiB laufels, by bringing htm to a formal- 
trial Bdbre theipeers of England ; aiid ordering 
tHte sovereign prince to be hiinged as a tri^r, 
for defending by arms the libeirties of his native 
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^ lothnidated by the fieite of Daidd, their 
, jg^" hereditary prince, the Welsh nobility 

submitted ; and the laws of England 
were established throughout the principality. 
Edward, however, sensibte that nothing cherish- 
ed military glory and yirme so much as tradt- 
ttonal poetry, collected the Welsh bards, and 
fiom a barbarous policy, caused them to be put 
to death ; an action which reflects eternal dis* 
grace on his name. 

It is said that Edward, in order to ingratiate 
himself with the Welsh, proposed to give them 
a prince, a Welshman by birth ; and on thdr 
promise, he invested in Uie principality his son 
Edward, tiien an infimt, who had been bom at 
Caemarv<m. Thus Wales was folly annexed to 
the crown ; and henceforth gives a title to the 
eldest sons of the kings of England. 
. \j^ Edward now had leisure to attend to 
^' the affidrs of Scotland : he contracted hift 

son to Margaret, the heir to the Scottish 
crown ; but the death of that princess, wfiile yet 
an in&nt, broke idl his measures ; and the va- 
cant throne was daimed both by John Baliol and 
Robert Bruce. 

Both had numerous adherents ; and in order ' 
to prevent a civil war, it was i^freed on to call 
in Uie arbitration of the king of En^nd. The 
temptation was too strong for the virtue of Ed- 
ward ; he purposed to lay hold of the present 
opportunity, to revive, or rather to create, « 
didm of a feudal si^riority over Sco^ukI. 
Accompamcd by a great army, he invited the 
Scottish parliament and the competitors to at* 
tendhim in the castle of Nortiam,on the southern 
4)ank of the .Tweed. He informed them that ba> 
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was come hither to do justice to all parties ; and 
that he was entitled to this authority, not in vir- 
tue of the reference made to him, but in quality 
of liege lord of the kingdom* 

The barons were moyed with indignation at 
the injustice of this unexpected claim ; but they 
found themselves betrayed into a situation, in 
which it was impossible for them to make any 
effectual defence ; and Edward interpi<eting their 
silence into acquiescence, addressed himself to 
the competitors, and previous to his pronouncing 
sentence, required thdr acknowledgment of his 
superiority. 

This being done, Edward after fong delibera* 
tion pronounced in &vour of Baliol ; to whom, 
after receiving an oath of fealty to England, he 
delivered up the fortresses of Scotiand; and if 
he had been satisfied with establishing the supe- 
riority of the English crown, he might have fixed 
his pretensions, and have left that important ac- 
quisition to his posterity ; but he proceeded in 
such a manner as made it evident hp aimed at 
the absolute dominion of the kingdom. He en- 
couraged appeals to England ; and obliged king 
John to appear at the bar of his^pariiament as a 
private person. Gentle as was the disposition 
of BaUol, it was exasperated by these indig- 
nities ; he determined at all hazards to vindicate 
his liberties ; and the war, which soon broke out 
between England and France, presented him 
with a bvourable opportunity. 

A petty quarrel between a Norman . -^ 
and English saikxr, had been speedily j'' 
inflamed into a national enmity. A 
blioody war had been kindled at sea, in. which, 
thouf^ the respective sovereigns had yet taken 
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no part) so nametous were the fleets engaged* 
that fif^n thousand Frenchmen are reported to 
have perished in one action. The affair wsui 
become too important to be neglected ; Philip 
sent an envoy to demand reparation ; which not 
being fiilly accorded, he summoned Edward- as 
his vassal, to attend him in France ; and on his 
refusal, declared all his estates in that kingdom 
forfeited. 

By emptying the jails, Edward raised an army 
which he sent into Guienne ; but these forces, 
though at first successful, were soon afterwards 
defeated with considerable slaughter ; and £ng* 
land was at the same time menaced with an in* 
Tasion from France and from Scotlandy whose 
kings had entered into an alliance* 

The unicH) of these princes obliged Ed* 
^J:' ward to carry on his preparations with 
vigour; and the expences with which 
they were attended, obliged him to have fke* 
quent recourse to parliaments, and to introduce 
into the public council, .the lower orders of the 
state. Ak>ng with two knights of the shire, he 
enjoined the sheriff to send to parliament two 
deputies fix)m each borough * ; ^^ as it is a most 

* The charges of the deputies were borne by the borough 
whi«h sent them ; they sat apart from the barons and 
knights, -who disdained to nux with such plebeian person- 
ages. After they had given their consent to the taxes re- 
quired of them, they separated, even though the parliament 
continued to sit. But' in process of time, it became cus- 
tomary for them, in return for the supplies they granted« 
to prdfer petitions to the crown, for the redress of any par- 
ticular grjevaiice ; and the king, by adding to them the 
sanction of his authority, bestowed validity on them. It 
was soon; however, discovered, that no laws could be fixed 
for one order of men without affecting the whole ; and the 
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hqaktMt ink)". says he^ ^that vthzt concerns 
aU) should be approved of by all, and common 
dangers be repelled by united efibrts." This 
noble principle seems to have kid the foundation 
of a free and eqtritable government ; and from 
diis epoch may be dated the- regular establish* 
ment of the different branches of the house of 
eommons, fortheprecedctitof Ldcester, in the 
former reign, was rather an act of violence than* 
of authority. 

The popidar form which Edward had 
^ven to the pariianatot, could not foil f^^' 
oi proctiring him a liberal supply ; and 
he applied it In 'making Immediate preparations 
against the hosdlides of his northern neighbours* 
He cited John to appear before him ai^ his vas«- 
sal ; and onrhift refusal^ he tnarohed with thirty 
thousand foot, aUd four thbusand horse to chas- 
tise his contumacy^ Encouraged by the in- 
trigues of Robert Bruce, and several Scottish 
noblemen, he crossed the Tweed, took Berwick 
by assanhy tmd detached the earl of' Warrenne 
with twtilve thousand men to besiege Dunbar* 

home ^ peers therefore, with retaoo, expected that their 
assent should be expressly granted to aU public ordinances. 

With themost frequent partition of property, the knights 
ahd lesser barons gradually sunk to a rank very inferior to 
the gttat nobility, while the growth of commerce aug- 
menteSt the private weahh d the burgesses ; it seemed 
therefore no longer unsuitable to unite them together in the 
same house, and to confound thdr privileges ; this event 
took place about fifty years from the time when burgesses 
were first summoned to parliament. Thus the third es- 
tate of the conimons reached its present form ; it rose by 
degrees to importance ; and in its proeress made arts and 
commerce, the necessary attendants of liberty and equal 
rights, flourish in the kingdom. 

Vol. XIX. Q 
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The SootSy who attempted to stop the march of 
Warremie, were defeated with the loss of twenty 
thousand men. Dunbar surc^ndered, and) after, 
aieeble resistance, the castles of Edinburgh and 
Stirling (^ned their gates to the English. The 
spirit of ^e nation was broken by their misfctr^ 
tunes; and, feeble and timid, Batiol hastened to 
make his submisdon, and solemnly resigned his 
crown into the hands of Edward. The victor 
marched to Aberdeen and Elgin without opposi* 
tion; and with his usual barbarous policy, he 
gave orders to destroy the records which might 
preserve the memory of the independence of the 
kingdom* He left earl Warrenne governor of 
Scotland ; and carried with him to London, Ba« 
liol, who lay two years in the Tower, and then 
submitted to a voluntary banishment, to Francei 
where he died in a private station. 

Edward was not equally successful in his con- 
tinental expeditions. In Flanders, indeed, he 
had been able to check the victorious career of 
Philip, who had made himself master of Lisle, 
^U Omer, Courtray, and Ypres, yet he found 
how vain were the hopes he had entertsdned of 
penetrating into the heart of France. Both mo- 
narchs were inclined to peace ; and this dispoid- 
tion engaged them to submit their differences to 
the arbitration of pope Boni&ce.* 

This was the last of the sovereign pon- 

wq8 ^*^ ^^^ exercised an authority over the 

^ ' temporal jurisdiction of princes ; and 

* Bojuface had issued a bull to prohibit the clergy from 
paying taxes without his consent Edward, in return for 
this unwarrantable stretch of power, immediately put the 
ecclesiastical order out of the protection of the law ; and 
by these means soon brought them to acquiescence. 
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thex exorbitant pretensions^ which he had been 
tempted to assume from the spccessfbl example 
of his predecessors^ but of which the season was 
now passed, involved hinl in so many calamities^ 
and were attended with so unfortunate a catas- 
trophe, that they have been secretly abandoned) 
though never openly relinquished, by his sue- 
cessors in the apostolic chair. Edward; and 
Philip, equally jealous of papal claims, took care 
to insert in their reference, that Boniface was 
made judge of their differences by their consent, 
as a pnvate person, not by any right of his pon- 
tificate ; and the pope, without seeming to be 
offended at this mortifying clause, proceeded to 
give a sentence between them, in which they 
both acquiesced. He brought them to agree 
that their union should be cemented by a double 
marriage ; that of Edward himself, who was.now 
a widower, with Margaret, Philip's sister ; and 
that of the prince of Wales vrilh Isabella, daugh* 
ter of that monarch. Phifip was willing to re*- 
store Guienne to the English ;' but he insisted 
that the Scots, and their king John Baliol, 
should, as his allies, be comprehended in the 
treaty, and restored to their liberty. The di^ 
ference, after several disputes, was compro- 
mised, by their msdcing mutual sacrifices to each 
other. Edward agreed to abandon his ally the 
earl of Flanderss on condition that Philip should 
treat in like manner his ally the king of Sa)ts. 
The prospect of conquering these two countries, 
whose situation made them so commodious an 
acquisition to the respective kingdoms, prevailed 
<over all other considerations ; and though they 
were both finally disappointed in their hopes^. 
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their conduct was very reconcileable* to the prin** 
ciples of an interested policy. 

Ill health obliged the earl of Warrenne to re- 
sign the administration of Scotland, into the 
hands of Ormesby the justiciary, and Cressing- 
ham the ^treasurer. The former distinguished 
himself by his severity ; the latter had no other 
object than the amassing of money, by rapine 
and injustice. They .treated the Scots as a con- 
quered people ; and in consequence, the bravest 
and most generous spirits of the nation were ex- 
asperated to the highest degree against the £ng^ 
lish government. 

Among these was William Wallace, a man 
descended from an ancient family, whose cou- 
mge prompted him to undertake, and enabled 
him finally to accomplish the delivery of his na- 
tive country. Finding himself obnoxious to the 
administration, he had fied into the woods, and 
offered himself as a leader to those whom their 
crimes or bad fortune had reduced to a like ne- 
cessity. Endowed with gigantic force of body, 
with daring valour, and patience to bear hun- 
ger, fatigue, and all the severities of the seasons, 
he began with small attempts, and discovered 
«quai enterprise in annoying the enemy, and 
prudence in securing his own followers. AH 
who thirsted after military fame, or felt the flame 
of patriotism, were desirous to partake his re- 
nown ; and his actions seemed to vindicate the 
nation from the ignominy into which it 4iad 
&llen by its former tame submission. 

The justiciary, and the other ofikers of Ed- 
ward, alarmed at his progress, hastily fled into 
England ; while the Scots betook themselves to 
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arms iii every quarter. Warrenne, alarmed at 
this intelligence, shook off his indisposition^ and 
collecting in the north of England an army of 
forty thousand men, advanced to Stirling, and 
finmd Wallace encamped on the opposite banks 
of the Forth. In his impatience, Warrenne or- 
dered his army to cross a bridge which layover 
the Forth ; but when numbers of the English had 
passed, before they could be formed, they were 
attacked by Wallace, and pushed into the stream, 
or perished by the sword. Warrenne retired 
again into England ; and Wallace, after receiv- 
ing from his followers the title of guardian, or 
regent, passed the Tweed, and ravaged the 
bish<^ric of Durham. 

This reverse hastened the return of Edward 
fix>m Flanders ; and impatient to recover his 
superiority in Scotland, he assembled the whole 
military force of England, Wales, and Ireland,' 
and marched with an army of near an hundred 
thousand men to the northern frontiers. 

The Scots were distracted by Action and ani«t 
mosities* The elevation of Wallace was the 
object of envy to the nobility ; and that hero, 
sensible of their jealousy, and dreading the ruin 
of his country from those intestine discords, vo- 
luntarily resigned his authority, and retained 
only the command over that body of followers, 
whO) being accustomed to vietoiy under/ his 
standard, refused to follow inta die field any 
other leader. The chief power now devolved on 
the steward of Scotland, and Cummin of Bade- 
Doch, men of eminent birth, who^ fixing their 
station at Falkirk, purposed there to abule the 
assault of the English. 

Edward, pleased to be able, by one decisive 
Q3 
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itroke^ to determine the .fortune of the war, led 
bis army in tliree bodies to the attack ; and bj 
the dexterity of his archers, and the weight of 
his cavalry, the Scots were broken anddrtyeti 
off the field with prodigious slaughter. In the 
general rout, however, Wallace had kept his 
troops entire ; and having crossed the Carron, 
he marched leisurely along the banks of that 
stream. Young Robert Bruce, grandson and 
heir of him l^ho had been competitor for the 
throne, who, in the service of England^had al* 
ready given many proofs of his aspiring genius, 
appeared on the opposite bank ; and distingutsh- 
tng the Scottish chief, addressed him by name, 
and desired a short conference* He represented 
to him the fruitless and ruinous enterprise in 
which he was engaged, and the unequal contest 
between a weak state, deprived of its head, and a 
mighty nation conducted by the ablest monarch 
of the age. If the love of his country was his 
motire for perseverance, his obstinacy tended 
only to prolong her misery ; if he earned his 
views to private grandeur, he ought to reflect, 
that so many haughty nobles would never sub- 
mit to his nile* To this Wallace replied, that 
if he had hitheito acted alone as the champion of 
his country, it was because no leader had y«t 
appeared to place himself in that honourable 
station ; that the blame lay entirely with the no- 
bility, and chiefly with Bruce himself, who had 
deserted the posts which his merit and fortune 
invited him to assume ; that the Scots, posses- 
sed of such a leader, might hope successfiiUy to 
expose all the powers and abilities of Edwatd ; 
and as for himself, he was desirous that his oyax 
life, as well as the existence of the nation, might 
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terminate when they could be no otherwise pre- 
served) than by receiving the chains of a l\aughty 
victor. The gallantry of these sentiments rous- 
ed the dormant ambition of firuce ; and he se- 
cretly resolved to seize the first opportunity of 
embracing the cause of his oppressed country. 

The defeat of Falkirk had not complet- 
ed the subjection of the Scots. Under ' ' 
John Cummin, who had been chosen re- 
gent, they suiprised the English army, routed 
them after an obstinate comlmt ; extended their 
ftBccesses to the banks of the Tweed ; and ren« 
dered it necessary for Edward to begin anew the 
conquest of the kingdom. 

That prince prepared himself for the enter- 
priae with his usual vigour and abilities ; he pe- 
netrated with a great ahny from one extremity 
of Scotland to the other, and compelled even 
Cummin himself to submit to his autibority. 
To make his acquisition more durable, he abro- 
gated all the Scottish laws and custotns, endea- 
voured to substitute those of Etigland in their 
place, and entirely ra^ed or destroyed the monu- 
ments of antiquity, and the vestiges of indepen- 
dence. 

Wallace himself was at last betrayed 
into the hands of the king, by his fricynd j* ^ 
sir John Monteith, and Edward, instead 
of respecting his bravery and magnanimity, re^ 
solved to overawe the Scots by an example of 
seventy. He ordered the hero to be carried in 
cshains to London ; to be tried as a rebel and a 
traitor, though he had never sworn fealty to 
Enghind ; and to be executed on Tower-hill. 
Such was the unworthy fete of Wallace, who, 
through the course of several years, with signal 
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conduct, intrepidity, and perseverance, defend- 
ed, against a public and oppressive enemj, -the 
liberties of his native country. 

The barbarous policy of Edward Med 
1506! ^^ ^^ purpose to which it was directed ; 
* the Scots were enraged at the injustice 
and cruelty exercised on their chamfnon ; and it 
was not long ere a more fortunate leader pre* 
sented himself to conduct them to vengeance. 
The conference which Robert Bruce had held 
with Wallace on the banks of the Carron had 
•unk deep in his mind ; and he determined to 
revive the pretensions of his family, and asfnre 
to the vacant throne* Edward was not ignorant 
of the spirit and the pretensions of this young 
chief; and he ordered his motions to be watch* 
ed* One of the friends of Bruce, anticipating 
danger, yet not daring, amidst so many jealous 
eyes, to hold any conversation with him, sent 
him, by his servants, a ptur of spurs, and a purse 
of gold, which he pretended to have borrowed 
from him ; and left it to his sagacity to discover 
his meaning. Bruce rightly interpreting the 
allusion, set off immediately, and travelling 
through cross roads, reached Dumfries in An* 
];iandale, the chief seat of his family interest, 
where he found a number of the Scottish nobility 
assembled, and among the rest, John Cummin, 
with whom he had formerly lived on terms of 
strict intimacy. 

The noblemen were astonished at the appear- 
ance of Bruce among them; and still more when 
he discovered to them the object of his journey, 
which was to live or die with them, in the de- 
fence of the liberties of his country. These ge- 
nerous sentiments, assisted by the graces of his 



youlib add mafdy (kportment, impre^tsfed the, 
Booods of Ids audience) and jx>used.them tp. free- 
dom and revenge* Cummin alone^ who had 
secretly ^en his measures . with the king^ set 
before them the certain destruction they must 
expect, if they agaia shook off their allegiance 
•to the victorious. £d\inu^« iBmcef ap|>i^8ied of 
his treachery, and foreseeing the certain failure 
of all his schemes from the (^posidon of so pow- 
erful a leader, ixhmediat^ took his resoludon* 
He followed Cummin, oh the dissolution of the 
assembly; and as he passed tl^rough th^ cloisters 
of the Gray-friars, he ran him through the body. 
The death of Cummin sealed the conspiracy 
of the Scotti^ nobles. . The genius of the nation 
roused itself Bruce was solemnly crowned at 
Scoxie ;f and. attacking with fury the English, 
dispersed in their quarters, he again expelled 
tkem the kingdom. Edward found that the 
Soots, twice conquered in his reign, must yet be 
afresh subdued. ' 

To efi^ctuate this, he assembled a * r^ 
great army, and was preparing to enter ^ * * 
the frontiers, when in the thirty-fifth 
year of his i^gh, and the. sixty-ninth of his age, 
he unexpectedly sickened, and died at Burgfi 
on tiie Sands, wdence he was remoyed for inter- 
ment to Westminster Abbey.* With his last' 
breath, he enjoined his son and successor^ to 
prosecute the enterprise, and never to desist till 
fae had finally subdued tiie kingdom of Scotland. 

• The tomb of Edw«rd L was opened in I774> when 
his bod J. was found unconsumed. Several monuments of 
his affection for his queen Eleanor, who died, 1296, at 
Horneby in Lincolnshire, still remjiin in the places where 
her corpse rested. 
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£dwfti!d II*' inherited not with die throne the 
vigour of hfe fether. He web now in the twcn^ 
ty-third year of Ws age, of an agreeable figure, 
and of a mild and gentle cUsposition ; but the first 
act of his reign blasted the hopes which the Eng- 
lish had entertained of him. Equally incapable 
of, and averse to business, he only entered Scot- 
land to retreat : he disband^ his army, without 
mining any impression on Bruce ; and by this 
feeble step, convinced his nobles, they might 
wkh impunity bid defiance to his power, which 
they did not long want an opportunity to at- 
tempt* 

Piers Gaveston, the son of a Gascon knight, 
by his insinuating address, his eleg-ance of fbtm, 
and his lively wit, had acquired an entire ascen- 
dant over the young Edward* The late king, 
apprehensive of the consequences, had banished 
him the kingdom ; but the present no sooner 
ascended the throne than he recalled him, crea- 
ted him earl of Cornwall^ married him to his own 
niece, and seemed to enjoy no pleasure in his 
royal dignity, but as it enabled him to exalt this 
object of his fond affections. 

The haughty barons were offended at the su- 
periority of a minion, whom they despised, but 
whose pomp and splendour eAipsed their own. 
In a jouniey which the king took to France to 
espoase the princess Isabella, he lefl Gaveston 
guardian of the realm ; but, on the king's return, 
Isabella, who was of an imperious and intriguing 
di[^siti(Mi, finding her husband's capacity re- 
quired to be governed, thought herself best 
entitled to perform the office, and was well 
pleased to see a combination of the nobility 
formed against the fevourite* 
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At the kead of that fectioQ, was THo^ 
mas earl of Lancaster, cousin-german to ^ * g' > 
the kmg. This ndxleman. enteruig the 
parliament with his adherents in arms, required 
the banishment of Gaveston ; to which Edward 
was obliged tp submit ; but instead of sending 
him back to Gascony, he appointed him lord 
. lieutenant of Ireland. 

Edward, however, unhappy in the absence of 
his minion, having contrived to soften some of 
the chiefs of the barons, ventured to recal Gal- 
veston ; but the majority were not swayed by 
the example of their leaders* In defiance of the 
laws and the king's prohibition, with a numerous 
retinue of armed followers, they forced Edward 
to devolve §ar one year, the whole authority of 
the realm on achosen junto of twelve ; and tlus 
committee, thus sanctioned, among other regu- 
lations, banished Gaveston for ever &om the 
king's dominions* 

No sooner, however, did Edward, by retiring^ 
to York, find himself out of the terror of the bli* 
rons' power, than he recalled Gaveston ; when 
the barons, provoked at this measure, fiew to 
arms, with the earl of Lancaster at their, head* 
The king escaped ; but the castle of Scarborough, 
where he had left- his &vourite, was obliged to 
surrender to the earl of Pembroke. From thence 
he was removed to the castle of Dedingtonin 
Oxfordshire, where being left with a small guards 
he was surprised by the earl of Warwick ; and 
the head of the unhappy Gaveston, without any 
regard to the laws, was struck off by the han^ 
of the executioner* On the first intelli- ^ ^ 
gence of the death of his fevourite, Ed- ^'' 
ward was violent in his menaces of yen« 
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geance $ but fix»m a natural hdVAy of dispod- 
tion, he hearkened to an accommodation, and 
subscribed a general amnesty of all that had 



The affairs of Scotland indeed withdrew Jbis 
attention from inferior objects. The progress of 
Bruce had been rapid ; and he closely, pressed 
the castle of Stirling, the only fortress in that 
kingdom which held out for the. English ; to 
relieve which, Edward summoned his forces 
from all quarters, to the number of an hundred 
thousand men. At Bannpckbum, about two 
miles from Stirling, Bruce with thirty thousand 
hardy warriors, inflamed with the love of inde- 
pendence, awaited the charge of the enemy. A 
hill covered his right flank, a morass his left ^ 
and to screen his front he had dug deep pits* 
planted them with stakes, and covered them over 
with turfl The EngUsh^ confident in-their su«i 
perior numbers, rushed forward vrithout precau^ 
tion. Their cavalry was entangled in the pitS| 
their ranks were broken, and the Scottish horse 
pouring through the openings, scattered on eve- 
ry side slaughter and dismay. Before they 
could recover from their panic, an army appear- 
ed to be marching towards them on their left ; 
ccunposed of \vaggoners, and sumpter«>boys 
whom Robert had supplied with military stand- 
itfds. The stratagem took effect : the English 
threw down their arms and fled ; and were pur- 
sued to the gates of Berwick* Besides an ines^ 
timable booty, the Scots took many persons of 
quality prisoners, and above fo^ hundred gen- 
tlemen, whose ransom was a new acces»on of 
wealth to the Victors. 
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This decisivfe batfle fixed the throne 
of Bruce, and shodk that of Edward, y:^' 
The defeat of the latter rendered him 
contemptit^e in the eyes of his subjects. Un« 
able to enst without a fevourite, he had chosen 
Hugh Spenser, a young man' of high rank, and 
noble &iViily, in the room of GfLveston. Spenser 
possessed all the exterior accomplishments of 
pe^rdon and address, but was neither endowed 
Tifitfe prudence nor moderation. His feither, 
Who was of the same name, was a nobleman ve- 
nerable from his years, and qualified by his wis* 
dom and his valour, to have supplied the defects 
both of the king and his minion : but Edward's 
attachment rendered the name of Spenser odious ; 
and the turbulent Lsmcaster and his adherents 
Were impatient to achieve his destruction. 

The claim of Spenser to an estate which had 
been settled on the illustrious femily of Mow- 
bray, was the signal for civil war. Lancaster 
and several of the most potent barons flew to' 
arms ; they ravaged the lands of both the Spen- 
sers, who were &en absent on the continent ; 
and having extorted from the king an act of at- 
tainder against his fevourite, and of indemnity 
for themselves, they disbanded their army, and 
separated in security, as they imagined, to their 
deveral cc^tles. Edward, however, having as-, 
nembled an army, dropped the mask, reversed 
the sentence, and recalled the Spensers; and 
prepared to chastise his eneimes. 

Meanwhile, Lancaster, having hastily collected 
thirty thousand men, fled with his troops to- 
wards tile north ; but being intercepted at Bo* 
roughbridge, after a- short action, was made 

Vol. XIX. R 
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prisoner* £dwM!d, though gentk bf Bftturey 
remembered on this occasion &e &te of Oaves* 
ton ; and Lancaster, after being exposed to the 
derision of the populace, was conducted to an 
eminence near Pomfret, one of his own castks, 
where he suffered decapitation. 

Edward, after another fruitless attempt <m 
Scotknd, had concluded a truce for thirteen 
years with Bruce, and thus virtually acknow- 
ledged his title. He was, however, still embar- 
rassed by the demands of his brother-in-law, 
Charles the Fair, who required him to appear 
and do homage for the fees that he held in 
France. The queen had been permitted to make 
a journey to that country, in order to soften her 
brother ; but Charles remained inflexible ; and 
Spenser, who had been engaged in many quarrels 
with Isabella, declined atten^ng his master to 
Paris, where her credit might expose him to 
danger. An expedient was therefore proposed 
and adopts, that Edward should resign Gui- 
enne to his son, now thirteen years of age, and 
that the prince should render personal homtnQ^ 
to Charles, as his superior lord. 

Young Eldward was accordingly sent to Pa- 
ris, where the queen was already surrounded by 
a number of English ftigitives, the remains c^ 
the Lancastrian faction^ Among these was 
young Roger Mortimer, a potent baron in the 
Welsh marches, who by the graces of his person 
and address, quickly advanced in the affections 
of Isabella ; and at last triumphed over her ho- 
nour. Edward, probably suspecting, what had 
taken place, required her speedily to return 
with the prince ; but instead of obeying his or- 
ders, she publicly declared that she would never 
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flet foot in Ehglaiid, till Spenser was removed 
firom his presence and councils. 

This resolution gave fresh spirits to 
the. malcontents in England; and Isa- '^ 
befla, having extended her alliances 
abroad, by affiancing prince Edward with Phi- 
lippa daughter of the count of Holland and 
Hainault, enlisted three thousand men, sailed 
from the harbour of Dort, and landed, without 
opposition^ on the coast of 'Suffolk. Several of 
the most powerful barons imme^ately joined 
her ; and to render her cause popular, she re- 
newed her declaration that her sole purpose was 
to free the king and kingdom, from the tyranny 
of the Spensers. 

The unhappy king, after trying in vain to 
rouse the citizens of London, hastened to the 
West, and was hoUy pursued to Bristol by his 
own brother, the earl of Kent, and the foreign 
fioTces under John de Hainault. Disappointed 
in the loyalty of those parts, he passed over to 
Wales, leaving the elder Spenser governor of 
the castle of Bristol ; but the garrison having 
mutinied against him, he was delivered into the 
hands of his enemies* This venerable noble, 
who had nearly reached his ninetieth year, was 
without trial condemned to death. He was 
hanged on a gibbet, his body cut to pieces and 
thrown to the dogs, and his head exposed on a 
^le to the insults of the unfeeling populace. 
Edward himself attempting to escape to Ireland, 
was driven back by contrary winds ; and being 
discovered, was committed to the custody of the 
iCarl of Leicester, in the castle of Kenilworth. 
The younger Spenser his i&voarite, who also 
ftil into the hands of his enemies, was executed 



tike Us fy^her^ wkhout Bjxy a^^peara^pe cf a le- 
gal tidal, or any real crime being alleged ag^insit 
him, e^^ the weak and frivolous on.e> that he 
was a favourite of the king* 

The diaboliqal Isabella, in order 10 

'' avail herself of the prevailing delusiotif 
summoned in the king's name a parlia- 
ment at Westminster. A charge was .drawn up 
against Edwartl, in which, even though framed 
by his inveterate enemies, nothing but his wapt 
of capacity or his misfoitune^, co^d be objected 
against him. His deposition, however* was YOtr 
ed by parliament ; mi the prince his son was 
placed on the throne* 

Hitherto, the queen had been successfiai ia 
ber aims ; but the geoss violation ol ^every duty 
and every tie, sdon estranged from her the 
minds of men ; the proofs wUch duly broke out 
q^ hei; crin^nal ccmunerce with Mortimer, in- 
creased the general ^^bhorrenceagain^ her; mA 
her hypocrisy, in publicly bewalMng with tears 
the king's unhappy fate, was not able to de- 
ceive even the most stupid and most prejudiced 
of her adherents* fo proportion as the queen 
became the obj^t of public hatred, the dethronp 
ed monarch, who had been the victim of her 
primes and her amotion, was regarded .wiUi 
pity, with friendship, with veneration ; and naea 
became sensible, that all his misconduct, which 
&etioB had so much exaggerated, had been ow* 
ing to the natural imbecility, not to any vo1ub» 
tary dqyravity, of his character. The earl of 
Leicester, now earl of Lancaster, to whose cus« 
tody he had been committed, was soon touched 
with those generous sentiments ; and besides 
iiSHig his piisoper with gentleness and humanii^i 
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he was suspected to have entertained still more 
. honourable intentions in his favour. The king, 
therefore, was taken from his hands, and deli- 
vered over to lord Berkeley, Mautravers, and 
Gournay, who were entnisted alternately, each 
for a month, with the charge of guarding him. 
While he was in the custody of Berkeley, at his 
castle in Gloucestershire, he was still treated 
with the gentleness due to his rank and his mis- 
fortunes ; but when the turn of Mautravers and 
Gournay came, every species of indignity was 
practised against him, as if their intentions had 
been to break entirely the prince's spirit, and to 
employ his sorrows and af&ictions, instead of 
more violent and more dangerous expedients, 
for the instruments of his murder. But as this 
method of accomplishing his object, appeared 
still too slow to the^ impatient Mortimer, he se- 
cretly sent orders to the two keepers, who 
were at his devotion, instantly to dispatch him* 
Taking advantage of Berkeley's sickness, . 
in whose custody he then was, and who 7^ jl' 
was thereby incapacitated from attending 
his charge, they came to Berkeley-castle, put 
themselves in possession of the king's person { 
and thrusting a red hot iron through a horn into 
his fundament, that no marks of external vio«- 
lenc^ might be seen, they put him to the most 
horrible death. The dreadful deed, however, 
was discovered to all the guards and attendants 
by the screams with which the agonizing king 
filled the castle, while his bowels were consum- 
ing. 

The perpetrators of this shocking and almost 
unheard of crime, in the ensuing revolution 
found it necessary to fly from the resentment of 
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theiip oountry* Gouroay wa» (^fiefwaida wfiwi 
at Marseilles and beheaded ; and though Mmi- 
travera eventually obtained his pardon? it was noC 
until he had languished many years in Genaai^ 
in continual terror and concealment, racked witk 
the pangs of conscious guilt. 

In all his connecdons, Edward was unfortu- 
nate, yet a more innocent and inoffensive chaMCr 
ter can scarcely be named* To his nuidness in* 
deed and his want of penetration, in choosing men 
capable of guiding the reins of government, 
which he was incapable of holdiog himself, his 
miafortunes are principally to be ascribed* 
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CHAPTER VL 

Th€ Reign of Edward III. 

PARLIAMENT being assembM, an act 
of indemnity was passed in fiivour of those 
who had deposed the late king, and the attain- 
der against Lancaster and his party being revei^ 
ed, he was appcHUted guardian to the young king 
Edward IIL with a council of regency, consiat'' 
ing of five prelates and seven lay lords. 

Robert Bruce, king of Scotland, though de^ 
clining in health and years, Uiought the preaent 
opportunity favourable for invading Englandi 
and accordingly directed s^ army of twenty-five 
thousand men, under the command of the eari 
of Murray and lord Douglas, to penetrate into 
Duriiam* Impatient of military gkuy, young 
Edward advanced to repel them at the head of 
sixty thousand English, and the foreign forces 
of John of Hainault. The Scots, light and unt 
iocunxbered> long ^ded bis pursuits i but be 
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fiMind them at length encamped on the southern 
banks of the Were, and though their situation 
was advantageous, he would have hazarded an 
attack. His ardour, howeVer, was restrained ei- 
ther by the prudence or envy of Mortimer ; who 
without being included in the regency, possessed 
a paramount authority ; and the Scots availing 
themselves of the delay, retired within their own 
territories ; while Edward returned to London 
highly incensed against Mortimer for the disap- 
pointment and di^race he had incurred. 

The power of Mortimer, indeed, was not only 
fermidable but disgusting to every one. Ed- 
ward, who had attained his eighteenth year, 
repined at the fetters in which he was held by 
this insolent minister ; and with some friaids^ 
concerted a plan to emancipate himself- The 
queea-dowager and Mortimer lodged in the 
castle of Nottingham ; the king also was admit* 
ted, though with a few only of his attendants ; 
and as the castle was strictly guarded, it became 
necessary to communicate the design to sir Wil- 
liam Eland the governor, who zealously txiok 
part in it. By his direction the king's associates 
were admitted through a subterraneous passage ; 
and Mortimer, without hanng it in his power to 
make reastance, was suddenly seized in an apart- 
ment adjoining to the queen's. A pariiament 
was immediately summoned for his condemnar 
tion ; and such was the notoriety of his in&my, 
that without trials or examining a witness, he 
was sentenced to be hai^;ed on a gibbet at the 
Etoies, in the neighbourhood of London. The 
queen, still more gudlty than Mortimer, was 
preserved by tiie duty of her son : she was, how* 
ever, tonfined to her own bouse; and thoi^ the 
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king, during the remainder of her life^ paid her 
occasional visits, she never regained any credit 
or influence* 

Edward having now assumed the reins 
i33*« ^^ government, applied himself to correct 
* the disorders that had grown up during 
the late lawless administration ; and the severity 
with which he caused justice to be executed, 
soon restored the kingdom to internal tranquilli- 
ty, which allowed him to extend his views. Ro- 
bert Bruce was no more ; and his son David, a 
minor, found a competitor in Edward Baliol, the 
son of John, who had been crowned king of 
Scotland* The pretensions of the latter were 
secretly supported by Edward, who connived at 
a number of the English barons, arming their 
vassals in^ his cause* With these allies Baliol 
landed on the coast of Fife, and on the banks of 
the river Erne, surprised and defeated the Scots ^ 
twelve thousand of the latter fell in the action, 
«nd among these the eari of Marre, the regent* 
The victor immediately marched to Scone, and 
was crowned there with great pomp, while his 
competitor David sought shelter in France* Not 
long after, however, Baliol experienced a sudden 
and total reverse of fortune ; he was attacked by 
sir Archibald Douglas, and the leaders of the 
opposite party ; and after an meiFectual strug- 
gle, fled into England* 

During his short lived royalty, he had offered 
Edward, to do homage to him for his crown : 
and that monarch determined to seize the&- 
Tourable opportunity of recovering the ascen- 
dancy which under Robert Bruce had been lost* 
As the ally of Baliol he invested Berwick : forty 
thouss^id Scots, conduaed by the regent Doug- 



laS) advanced to tbe relid' of t^t impcMlant 
fcrtress ; who relying on their superior Dumbers^ 
Tentured to attack the Engtish at Halidown-hiU. 
Their teixkeritj was chastised l^ a totfd ^efeat^ 
with very little loss on the ^de of £ngIap<U 

After this &tal blow, the Scottish iK^les had 
no other resource left but submission : Baliol 
was acknowledged king, by a parliament asseqar- 
bled at Edinburgh ; tfa^ supeiiortty of Englafitd 
was s^ain recognised, and the graititude of ^ 
liol ceded Berwick, Dunbar, and aU the south- 
east counties, to be for ever annexed to the Eng- 
lish monarchy. 

This mean and temporizing concession, 
rased agianst him such a storm oi iadig*- , * 4.' 
nation and revolt, that Edward found it 
necessary to prop, in person, the totiemg thro&e 
iof his ally. Twice he entered Scotland in arms, 
and marched without resistance thnmgh the low 
countries, rava^g the estates of those who were 
disaffected to his party. The Soots, however, 
taught by experience, retb^ed Iffifeo tbeir hliis ttotf 
fastnesses, and waited a favoui^lde m(«nent for 
revenge, &om tiie war yvhkh waa <in the point 
of tweaking out between France and England* 

It had long been a prevailing opkiiim 
that the crown o£ France could nevpr f'}:^ 
descend to a female, and this maxim was 
supposed to be confirmed by a clmise in the Salic 
code ; but the king of England early emtoKXtd 
a notion that he was entitled, in right of his 
mother, to the succession of the kingdom, a&d 
that the claim of the nephew was preferable 
to that of Philip de Valois, the cousiA«^;ermai^ 
who had been.placed on the throite of Francei 
with the unanimous consent of his peq)le. 
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But though the youthful and ambidous mind 
of Edward had rashly taken pp this delusive 
idea^ he did not think proper to insist on his 
pretensions, which must have immediately in- 
volved him, on very unequal terms, in a dan- 
gerous and implacable war with so powerful a 
monarch. Philip was a prince of mature years, 
of great experience, and, at that time, oi an 
est^lished character, both for prudence and 
valour ; and by these circumstances, as well as 
by the internal union of his people, and their 
acquiescence in his undoubted right, he posses- 
sed every advantage above a raw youth, newly 
raised, to the government of the most intracta- 
ble and most turbulent subjects in Europe* An 
incident, however, immediately occurred, which 
required that Edward should either openly de- 
clare his pretensions, or for ever renounce and 
abjure them* He was summoned to do homage 
for Guienne : Philip was preparing to compel 
him by force of s^tms ; and Edward finding it 
prudent to submit to present neceseity, went 
over to Amiens ; and in a formal deed, acknow- 
ledged that he owed liege homage to France ; 
which was in effect ratifying, and that in the 
strongest terms, Philip's title to the crown of 
that kingdom. His own claim indeed was so 
unreasonable, and so thoroughly disavowed by 
the whole French nation, that it is probable he 
would have desisted from renewing it, had not 
some subsequent jealousies and misundersUind- 
ing taken place, which Edward eagerly laid hold 
of to promote his views, &llacious and destruc- 
tive as they proved. 

Determined to engage in this chimerical at- 
tempt, the king began with opening his inten-' 
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tions to the count of Hainault his &ther-in-law ; 
and haying engaged him in his interests^ he em* 
ployed the good offices and counsels of that prince 
in drawing into his alliance the other sovereigns 
of that neighbourhood* The duke of Brabant 
was induced, by his mediation, and by large re* 
mittances of money from England, to promise 
his concurrence : the archbishop of Cologne, 
the duke of Gueldres, the mai^quis of Juliers, 
the count,of Namur, the lords of Fauquemont, 
and Baquen, were engaged by like motives, to 
embrace the English alliance. These sovereign 
princes could supply, either from their own 
states, or from the bordering countries, great 
numbers of warlike troc^s ; and nothing was 
wanting to make the force on that quarter very 
formidable, but the accession of Flanders ; which 
Edward procured by means somewhat extraor* 
dinary and unusual* 

The Flemings having attained to a superior 
state of opulence and refinement, could no long- 
er brook tl^e vassalage of the feudal institutions. 
They had risen in tumults ; had insulted the 
nobles ; had chased their eari into France ; and 
delivering themselves over to the guidance of a 
seditious leader, had been guilty of all that in- 
solence and disorder, to which the thoughtless 
and enraged populace are so much inclined, 
wherever they are unfortunate enough to become 
their own masters. 

Their present leader was James d'Arteville, a . 
l»«wer in Ghent, who governed them with a 
more absolute sway than had ever been assumed 
by any of their lawful sovereigns ; and this sedi- 
tious tradesman, the haughty Edward courted 
vdth the most submisiuve assidtuty. D'ArteviUey 
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senuble diftt th^ Flemings were naturally iiKlin- 
ed to tfie English, and proud of these advances 
from the Idng, invited hiiA over to the Low 
Countries. Edward^ after having received the 
consent of his parliament^ passed over to Flan- 
ders, accompanied by a body of tix)ops. Two 
obstacles yet prevented him from entering on ac- 
tion ; the vassiils of the empire would not act 
without the direction of the emperor, who still 
maintained the exterior of peace with France ; 
and the Flemings pretended the same scruples 
with regard to the invasion of their liege lord, 
• The fiwt was overcome by the emperor appoint- 
ing Edward vicar of the empire ; an empty ho- 
nour, but which served to banish the doubts of 
the German princes ; and to obviate the second, 
Edward, by tfie advice of d'Arteville, assumed 
tile title of king of France. Yet he ventured not 
on this step without hesitation and reluctance ; 
and his mind seemed filled with a presage of the 
calamities which he was about to inflict and en- 
tailon both countiies. 

After a vain attempt on Cambmy, 
j^^; Edward advanced to the frontiers of 
France. He there saw the vanity of hia 
e^epectations ; the count of Namur, and even the 
count of Hsunault, his brother-in-law, instead 
of being deceived by the new tide he had assum- 
ed, reftised to commence hostilities against theii* 
liege lord, and retired with their troops. The 
king, however, passed the Scheldt, and encamp- 
ed near Capelle with fifty thousand men ; Philip 
appFOaohedhim Trith an suiny nearly double in 
number: the English monarch was averse to 
engage against so gt^at a superiority; the French 
king tiiought it sidficieht if he do^ the attacks 
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of his adversaiy ; the latter soon reaped the hap^ 
Test of his caation, since the exhausted finances 
of Edward compelled him to disband his uimji 
and quit the field. 

The spirit of Edward, however, was still wi* 
broken. By confirming the ancient charters) 
and the privileges of boroi^hs, he obtained firom 
the parliament a considemble supply, and with 
a fl^et of 350 sail, he again embarked fi>r the 
continent. Near Sluisehe was opposed by the 
French fleet, consisting of 400 ships. The infe» 
nority of the English in number, was compen- 
sated by their nautical sldll, and the presence of 
their monarch ; the encounter was fierce and 
bloody ; but in the heat of action, the Flemings^ 
near whose coast the French had imprudeiM^ 
engaged, issued firom their harbours, and oppress 
sed their weary adversaries with unexpected fu- 
ry ; two hundred and thirty of the French shipa 
were taken, and thirty thousand of their best 
seamen perished. So fatal was the loss, that 
the courtiers of Philip preserved a gloomy . si* 
lence ; and their sovereign was at length inform- 
ed of the national calamity by the privileged 
tongue of a court fool, or jester. 

Numbers now crowded to the standard of 
Edward ; and with an army of above an hun- 
dred thousand men, he invested Tournay. That 
city had been provided with a numerous garri- 
son ; but a siege of ten weeks had nearly ex- 
hausted their provisions, when their courage 
was confirmed by the march of the French king, 
at the head of a mighty host, to their relief. 
The latter still declined to hazard his crown in 
a decisive ' action ; and contented himself with 
throwmg succours into Tournay. Both armJieB 
Vol. XIX. S 
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continued in fflght of each other without engage 
ing ; and their critical situation induced Jane^ 
countess dowager of Hainault, to interpose her 
good ofi&ces, in order to prevent the effhsion of 
blood. This princess was mother-in*Iaw to Ed- 
ward, and sister to Philip ; mid her pious efforts 
prevsdledon them both, though they could not 
lay aside, at least tp suspend their animosities, 
hf subscribii^ a truce for a twelvemonth* 

£dward returned to England deeply chagrined 
at his disappointment ; and vented his ill humour 
on his own officers. In particular, he was die- 
termined to make Stratford, archbishop of Can* 
terbury, whom he had entrusted to collect the 
laxes, and whom he accused of having been 
remiss in his duty, feel the weight of his displea- 
sure.. '.But that prelate issuing a general sea* 
tence of excommunication against his enemies, 
the king was glad to be reconciled to him, and 
tp allow him to resume his functions. 

In order to obtain a new supply from the par- 
liament, Edward had been reduced to sut>scribe 
to nearly the same restrictions as had been im* 
posed on Henry III. and Edward II ; yet no 
sooner was the money collected,* than he revok- 
ed and annulled his concessions; but, though 
by this most unworthy and fraudulent measure 
he recovered his authority at home, the many 
mortiBcatioDs he had experienced in his war with 
France would probably have influenced him to 
drop his claim, had not a revolution in Brittany 
opened to him more promising views. 
. John III. duke of Brittany having no issue, 
was solicitous to prevent those disorders to which, 
on the event of his demise, a disputed succession 
mt^t expose his subjects. His younger brother, 
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the count of Penthievre$ had left only one daugh* 
ter» whom the duke deemed his heii*; and as his 
fiunily had inherited the dutchy by a female 
ftuccesaion, he thought her title preferable ta 
that of th^ count of Mountfort, . who, being bro- 
ther by a second marriage, was the male heir of 
that principality. He accordingly purposed tor 
bestow his niece in marriage on some person 
who might be able to defend her rights ; and he 
cast his eye on Charles of Blois, nephew of the 
king of France. Yet, ^as he both loved bis sub- 
jects, and was beloved by them, he determined 
not to take this important step without their ap? 
probation ; which being readily obtaified, the 
marriage was concluded ; and all his vassals, and 
among the rest the count of Mounifort, swore 
fealty to Charles and to his consort, as to their 
future sovereigns* '^, 

« But on the death of the aged duke, the ambi* 
tion of the count of Mountfort broke through all 
these regulations, and kindled a war, ji6t oiily. 
dangerous to Brittany, but to a great part of 
Europe. Sensible that he could expect iio &-i 
vour from Philip, he made a voyage to England 
on pretence of soliciting his claim to the earidom • 
of Richmond, which had devolved to htm by 
his brother's death ; and there, offering to do 
homage to Edward as king of France, for the 
dutchy of Brittany, he proposed a strict alliance 
for the support of their mutual pretensions. £d« 
ward immediately perceived the advantages at-, 
tending this treaty ; and it required a very short 
negociation to conclude an alliance between two 
men who, though their pleas with regard to the 
preference of male or female succession were 
directly opposite, were intimately connected by 
their immediate interests. 
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Soon after this, however, Moimtfort 
fell into the hands of his enemies ; was 
conducted as a prisoner to Paris ; and 
shut up in the tower of the Louvre. But not- 
withstanding this misfortune, his party was stiil: 
animated by the manly spirit of his consort, 
who, instead of deploring with female weakness 
the captivity of her husband, roused the states 
of Brittany to resist an usurper imposed upon 
them by the arms of France; invested in Henne« 
bonne, she sustained with undaunted courage 
the assaults of Charles of Btois ; and just as the 
strength of that city seemed exhausted, and a 
capitulation had been proposed, the exulting 
countess beheld from a lofty tower the long &b* 
pected fleet of England steering to her relief*: 
Six thousand archers, with a body of heavy ca« 
valry, were immediately landed, under the com« 
mand of sir Walter Manny, a brave and experi* 
enced leader : and Charles of Blois was compeU 
led to abandon a siege that was become iK4)eless. 
A more ample rdnforcemient followed under 
the ^idance of Robert of Artob ; and Vannei^ 
was successfully attacked* The Bretons who 
'adhered to Charles, assembled to recover this 
important city ; and Robert was compelled to 
relinquish his prey, after receiving a wound 
whkh proved mortal. To succour his ally, 
Edward, with twelve thousand men, landed at 
Mori)ien near Vannes, and commenced the three 
importsoit sieges of Vannes, of Rtnnes, and of 
Nantz; but, by undertaking too much, he failed: 
of success in all his enterprises. The duke of 
Normandy, eldest son of Phifip, appeared in 
Brittany at the head of an army of thirty 
thousand infantry, and four thousand cavalry. 
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Edward was obliged to concentrate kis feroest 
and to entrench himself before Vannea, whem 
the duke of Normandy soon after arrived, and 
in a manner invested the besiegers. The Eng- 
lish camp began to be afflicted by fiunine ; and 
in this dangerous situation, Edward willingly ac- 
cepted the mediation of two legates from the 
court of Rome : he subscribed a truce for three 
years, by which all prisoners wei'e to be released, 
the places in Brittany to remain with the present 
possessors, and Vannes was to be sequestered 
into the hands oi the legates, to be afterwards 
disposed of according to their pleasured 

It was not long, however^ before Edward 
found a pretence for new hostilities. ^^ a t> 
complained that some nobles,, the parti- ^ * * 
sans of the house of Mountfort, had been 
punished contrary to the articles of the treaty t 
the parliament seemed to participate in his re** 
sentments ; and granted him liberal supplier for 
the renewal of the war. The earl of Derby, 
with an English army, passed over to Guien^. 
defeated at-fiergerac the French general the 
count de Lisle^ reduced great part of Perigord^ 
until his progress was checked by the duke of 
Kormandy, at the head of one hundred thou- 
sand men, who would probably 30on have wrest-^ 
ed from the English, aU their coqquests, had 
he not been summoned from improving his ad«^ 
vantages, to another quarter of the kingdom. 

To succour the earl of Derby, Edwstfd 
had collected at Southampton a fleet of ' / 
nearly a thousand sail, and an army of 
thirty thousand men. He embarked on tht» 
destination, with his son the prince of Wales,, 
and the flower of his nobility ; but the winds> 
S2. 
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ftmrng con^rarf, lie^vas pcevaSed oaio^slassa^ 
tile object of his attack, and to ioTadc Nonaa»* 
dfi DeatitatcoC aii^r milkaiy forces^ its fertile 
fields and opulent towns pTeienitod aiickpreir 
to the invader, while its Tidnity to the capital 
of Fraice«rendeped every event, in those qmo* 
lets of importance* Influeneed by these coBst* 
derations, Edward ordering his fleet to steer for 
the Norman cdast, safely landed his forces tEt la 
Hog^ ; and immediately thread Us^iotiiy over 
the whole country ; defeated a body of troops 
which had been collected for the defence of Caen^ 
and carried by aasaulty and phindeied that, rich 
city. He moved next towads Rouen' ; but he 
fpund the bridge over ^ Seine broken down, 
and the king of France, who had recovered 
from his fltuprise, encamped on the opposite 
bank with an host of one hundred thousand 
men* 

Edward perceiving that the French intended 
to encbse htm in their country, by a secret and 
rapid march, gained Pois^, passed the Seine, 
and pressed forwafd towards Flanders ; but the 
same obstacles presented themselves on the 
Somme : the bridges were either broken down 
•or strongly protected ; and a numerous detach* 
ment guard«i the northern banks. The promise 
of liberal reward induced a peasant to betray 
the mterests of his country, »nd to inform Ed- 
ward of a ford below Abbeville. At the head 
of his troops the king threw himself into the 
liver, drove the enemy from their station, and 
pursued them;over the pUdn. As his rear guard 
passed, Philip himself arrived; and Edward, 
sensible that a battle was unavoidable, prepared 
for it with coolness and judgment* He chose 
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Grecf;* drew upfakarmy on a gentle aseen% 
aad divided them mto three lines: the first \ras 
commanded bf the prince of Wales, and under 
Mm, by the eatls of Warwick and Oa^rd ; tto 
earls of Arundel and Northamptdn were at tte 
head of theseconHflifie; and he remained with 
thethifd division hinself. His flanks w«re se- 
cured by* trenches, and according to* some hisfo^ 
iians^ several pieces of cannon were i^aced in hlft 
front* 

While the English, in^ired by* the skill and 
countenance of their sovereign, awaited with 
steady composure the charge of the French, the 
latter, burning with resentment, and only afnud 
lesttheir prey should escape them, pressed for* 
wards without order or obedience; and they 
arrived in presence of the English, imperfectly 
formed, and fatigued by their imprudent haste* 
The ifirst line, con«sting of fifteen thousand 
Genoese cross4x>w men, was commanded by 
Anthony Doria, and Charles Grimaldij the se- 
cond was led by the count of Aien^on^ brother 
to the king; Philip himself was at the head of 
the third, accompanied by the kings of Bohe^ 
mia, of the Romans, and of Majorca, with aH 
the nobility and great vassals of the crown of 
France. 

The conflict viras long and bloody, but the in- 
trepid courage of Edward prince of Wales, who 
though a stripling, performed prodigies of va- 
lour, decided the fortune of the day. The bat-* 
tie became, for some time, hot and dangerous; 

• The batde of Crccy began at three o'dock in the af- 
tetsooD, and lasted dH dark: 
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and tHe earl of Warwick, apprehensive of (^e 
event from the superior numbers of the French, 
dispatched a messenger to the king, and entreat^ 
ed him to send succours to the relief of tlie 
prince* Edward had chosen his station on the 
top of the hill ; and surveyed in tranquillity the 
scene of action. When the messenger accosted 
him, his first question was, whether the prince 
were sl^a or wounded? On receiving an an- 
swer in the negative, " Return," said he, " to 
my son, and tell him that I reserve the honour . 
of the day to him : I am confident that he will 
shew himself worthy of the honour of knight- 
hood which I so lately conferred upon him : he 
will be able, -without my assistance, to repel 
the enemy." This speech being reported to the 
prince and his attendants, inspired them with 
fresh courage: ^they made an attack with re- 
doubled vigour on the French, in which the 
count of Alen^on was slain : the whole line of 
cavalry was thrown into disorder; the riders 
were killed or dismounted ; the Welch in&ntry 
rushed into the throng, and with their long 
knives cut the thix>ats of all who had fallen; 
nor was any quarter given that day by the 
victors* 

lj[k this bloody and decisive engagement, the 
king of France had himself a horse killed undet 
him; he was remounted; and, though left al- 
most alone, seemed still determined to main- 
tain the combat; when John Hainault seizing 
the reins of his bridle, turned about his Iiorse, * 
and carried him off the field of battle. Thei 
whole French army now took to flight, and wa^ 
followed and put to the sword, without mercy, 
by the enemy ; till the darkness of the night put 
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an end to the pursuit. The kiag-^ ok theifmeet^ 
ing, flew into the amis of the prince of Wales^ 
and exclaimed, ^< My braTe son ! persevere in 
your honourable cause : you are my sbn ; for 
valiantly have you acquitted yourself to-day s 
you have shewn' yourself worthy of empire." 

Next morning was foggy ; and as the English' 
observed that many of the enemy had lost their 
way in the night and in the mist, they employed 
a stratagem to bring them into their power; 
they erected cm the eminences some French 
standards which they had taken in the battle $ 
and all who were allured by this false signal were 
cruelly put to the sword, and no quarter given 
them. In excuse for this inhumanit}', it was 
alleged that the French king had given similar 
orders to his troops ; but the real reason pro- 
bably was, that the English did not choose to be 
encumbered witli prisoners. In this battle, 
there. fell, by a moderate computation, twelve 
hundred French knights, fourteen htmdred gen- 
tlemen, four thousand men at arms, besidea^ 
about thirty thousand of inferior rank : many of 
the principal notnlity of France, the dukes of 
Lorraine and Bourbon, the eark of Flanders, 
Blois, Vaudenumt, Aumale, were left on the 
field of battle. The kings ^so of Bohemia and 
Majorca were slain. The former was blind 
from age ; but being resolved to hazard his per- 
son, and set an example to others, he ordered 
the reins of his bridle to be tied on each side to 
the horses of two gentlemen of his train 5 and 
his dead body and those of his attendants, were' 
.afterwards foimd among the slain, witb their 
horses standing by them in that situation. Hift^ 
crest was three ostrich feathers ; and his mottoy 
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^ leh dieUj I serve :" which the piinoe of Wale9 
«nd his successors adopted m memorial of this* 
great victory. . The action may seem no less 
remarkable for the small loss sustained by the 
English} than for the great slaughter of the 
Frenchi there were killed in it only one esquire 
and three knights^ and but a small number of 
common men* 

The great prudence of Edward appeared not 
only in obtaining this memorable victory, but 
in die measures which he pursued after it* Not 
elated by his present {Hxxsperity, «o &r as to ex- 
pect the total conquest of France, or even that 
of any considerable provinces, he limited his 
ambition to the coiiquest of Calais ; and after 
. the interval of a few days, which he employed 
in interring the slain, he marched with his vi&»^ 
torious army, and presented himself before Uie ' 
place. 

John of Vienne, a valiant knight of Burgundy, 
was governor of Calais, and being supplied with 
every thing necessary for de£snce, he encou* 
t^ged the townsmen to peiform to the utmost 
their duty to their king and country. Edward, 
therefore, sensible from tht beginning that it 
was in vain to attempt the place by force, pur- 
posed only to reduce it by famine. This siege 
employed him nearly twelve months, and during 
this interval, there passed in different places 
many other events, which in general redounded 
tp the honour of the EngUsh arms. 

The Scottish nation, after long defending, 
with incredible perseverance, their liberties 
against the superior force of the English, recal- 
led their king David Bruce in 1342. Though 
that jnincei neither t^y his age nor capacity^ 
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eould bring them much assistance, he gave 
them the countenance of sovereign authonty ;' 
^d as Edward's wars on the continent proved 
a great diversion to the force of England, thef 
rendered the balance more equal l>etween the 
kingdoms. In every" truce which Edward con- 
cluded with Philip, the king oi Scotland was 
comprehended ; and when Edward made his 
last invasion upon France, David was strongly- 
solicited by his ally to invade the northern 
counties of England. Accordingly David soort 
mustered a great army, entered Northumber- 
land at the head of above fifty thousand men, 
and carried his ravages and devastations to the 
gates of Durham. But queen Philippa, as- 
sembling a body of little more than twelve 
thousand men, which she entrusted to the com- 
mand of lord Percy, ventured to approach him 
at Neville's Cross near that city ; and riding 
through the ranks of her army, exhorted every 
man to do his duty, and to execute revenge on 
these barbarous ravagers : nor could she be 
persuaded to leave the field, till the armies were 
on the point of engaging. The Scots were soon 
bnoken and chased off the field : fifteen thou- 
sand of them were slain ; and the king himself 
was taken prisoner, with several of his most dis- 
tinguished nobles. 

Philippa having secured her royal pri- 
soner in the tower, crossed the sea to her '^' 
consort, whom she found still engaged in 
the siege of Calais : after a vain attempt to re- 
lieve it, at the head of two hundred thousand 
men, Philip had been obliged to abandon that ci- 
ty to its fate ; the inhabitants were reduced to 
the last extremity ; but Edward would only coo- 
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dition that six of the. most qoosideiaUe citizens 
should atone for the obstinacy of the rest, by 
fljabmitting their lives to hi^ ^sposal, and by 
presenting} with copes s^x>at tiieir necks, the 
keys of the ci^. While th^ wretched people 
glazed on each other, lost in despsur, Eustace de 
St Pierre, whose name deserves to be immortal, 
offered to encounter death for the safety of his 
friends ^d companions* The generous flame 
of enthusiasm was soon communicated, and five 
more intreated to shaire the glory and the dan- 
ger : they appeared erect and undaunted before 
the haughty Edward, who at the intercession of 
hisqueen Philip^ dismissed with presents these 
l^aUant citizens* 

\ rx To secure the possession of Calais, 
^x\^j', Edwuti ordered all the native inh^« 
tants to quit the town, and peopled it 
anew with English; a policy which probably 
secured so long to his successor thsM; important 
fortre^ ; he soon after, through the mediation 
of the pope's legates, concluded a truce with 
France ; and on his return, established the Or- 
der of the Garter* The general account of its 
origin is, that the king's miatreso, the countess 
of Salisbury, hfiying dropped her garter in a 
ball-room, Edward taking it up, observed some- 
of the courtiers to smile, upon which he called 
out, ^ ffoni BoU qtd nudyfieme^ Evil to him that> 
evil thinks ;" and in memorial of this ev^t, he 
instituted the Order of the Garter, with tliese 
words for its motto. 

A damp was thrown oyer this festivity by a 
destructive pestilence which invaded the king- 
d^jaof and is coiyipute^ tohave sw^ away near; 
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m third of the inhabitants. In )London alone, 
ifty thousand persons are said to have perished. 
This malady first discovered itself in the north 
of Asia, and made its devastating progress from 
one end of Europe to the other; and so grievous 
a calamity served, more than the pacific dia- 
position of the contracting parties, to prolong 
the truce between France and England. 

During this truce, Philip had paid 
the debt of nature, and his son John, ^ ' 
hitherto known by the title of the duke 
of Normandy, ascended the throne. His piety 
znd sincerity procured him the surname of 
" Good ;" but he possessed not that masterly 
prudence which the situation of the kingdom re- 
quired; and his measures were embarrassed by 
the intrigues of his kinsman Charles king of Na- 
varre, to whom the epithet of " Wicted" has 
been with justice affixed, though he possessed 
talents of the very first order, had they been hoi 
nourably ctirected. This prince did not conceal 
his pretensions, in right of his mother, to the 
crown of France ; and he seduced by his ad- 
dress, Charles, the eldest son of John, who first 
bore the name of dauphin, to share his councils. 
But Charles repenting of his folly, revealed the 
secret to his father; and the king of Navarre 
with several of his associates were seized at an 
enterUunment at Rouen ; some of the latter 
were immediately led to execution ; and the 
king himself was thrown into prison* 

This decisive and strictly justifiable step was 
fiir from proving advantageous to John. Philip, 
the brother of the king of Navarre, fiew to arms, 
and implored the protection of England ; and as 
the truce was exmred, Edward ^ras at lU)erty to 
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s£R>rd lain assisUnce. Fr6m ravaging Pkaid ji^ 
the king himself was recalled to dieck die m- 
cursioiis of the Scots; be laid waste the coimtry 
fivmi Berwick to Edmborgh ; and BaHol^ finding 
the aversion of his coiintr3rmen increase^ resign- 
ed the crown into Edward's hndS) on condition 
of receiving a moderate pension for life. 

In the mean time^ young Edward, ac- 
j^^' companied by the earls of Warwick and 
Salisbury, had anchored in the Sommet 
with three hundred sail : being joined by the 
vassals of Gascony, he carried fire and sword 
throughout Languedoc: in a second campaign, 
at the head of twelve thousand men, he pene^- 
trated into the heart of France ; when he was 
alarmed with the unwelcome intelligence that 
die French king was approaching with an army 
of sixty thousand men. 

Near Poictiers, prince Edward prepared for 
battle, with equal courage and prudence; yet 
even the most spl^idid military qualities coidd 
not have extricated him, had the French avaHed 
themselves of their superior numbers, and con- 
tented themselves with intercepting his pro- 
visions. The prince was indeed so sensible of 
his desperate condition, that he offered to pur- 
chase a retreat by ceding all his conquests, and 
by stipulating not to serve agamst France for 
seven years; but John required him to surrender 
himself prisoner. This proposal was rejected 
by the high spirited Edward, who declared that 
England should never be Obliged to pay the 
price of his ransom. 

All hopes of accommodation being at an en^, 
the prince of Wales strengthened by new in- 
trencbmentS} the post which he had bef(M*e so jo*- 
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dicioa^ chosen ; and. contriTed an ambush of 
three hundred meiwat arms, and as many arch- 
efSy whom he put under the command of the 
Captal de Buche, and ordered to make a drcult^ 
that they might fali on the flank or rear of the 
French army during the engagement. The van 
of his army was comnuknded hy the earl of War- 
wick^ the rear by the earls of Salisbury and Suf- 
folk, said the m%in body by the prince himself* 

John also arranged his forces in three di- 
viuons ; the first was commanded by the duke 
of Orleans, the king's brother ; the second by 
the dauphiuy attended by his two younger bro- 
thers ; the third by the king himself, who had 
by his side Philip his fourdi son and &vourite, 
then about fourteen years <of i^e. There was 
no reaching the £nglish army but through a 
narrow lane, covered on each side by hedges ; 
and in order to open this passage, the mareschals 
Andrehen and Clermont were ordered to ad- 
vance with a separate detachment of men at 
arms. While they marched along the lane, 
a body of English arehers) who lined the 
hedges, plied them on each side with their ar- 
rows ; and being very near them, yet placed in 
perfect safety, they coolly took their aim against 
the enemy, and slaughtered them with impunity. 
The French detachment, much discouraged by 
the unequal combat, and diminishing in their 
number, arrived at the end of the lane, where 
they met on the qpen ground the prince of 
Wales himself, at the head of a chosen body, 
ready for their reception. They were discom- 
fited and overthrown ; one of the mareschals 
was slain, the other taken prisoner ; and the re- 
VMunder of the detachment, exposed. to the shot 
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of the oiemjTi without being able to aiake i»- 
distance} recoiled upon their own amfy, and put 
cverf thing into disorder* In that critical mo- 
ment the Captal de Biiche unexpectedly appear- 
ed, and attacked in flank the dauphin's line, 
^hich fell into some confusion. Landas, Bo- 
denai, and St* Venanti to whom the care of that 
young prince and his brothers had been com- 
mitted} too anxious for their charge or for 
their own safety, carried them off the field, and 
set the example of flight, which was followed by 
that of the whole dinsion. The duke of Or- 
leans, seized with a like panic, and imagining all 
was lost, thought no longer of fighting, but car- 
ried off his division by a retreat, wMch soon 
turned into a flight* The division under king 
John was still, however, more numerous than the 
whole English army ; and the only resistance 
made that day was by his line of battle* The 
pnnce of Wales fell with impetuosity on some 
German cavalry placed in the front ; a fierce 
battle ensued : one side was encouraged by tho 
near .prospect of so great a victory ; the other 
was stimulated by £e shame of quitting the 
field to an enemy so much inferior ; but the Ger- 
man generals, together with the duke of Athens 
constable of France, falling in battle, that body 
of cavalry gave way, and left the king himself 
exposed to the whole fury of the enemy* The 
ranks were every moment thinned around him ; 
the nobles fell by his side one after another ; 
his son, scarce fourteen years of age, received a 
wound, while he was fighting valiantly in de>- 
fence of his father* The king himself, spent 
with fatigue, and overwhelmed by numbers^ 
might easily have been slain ; but every English 
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gtfnftleinaii, atnbi^ous df taking alive the royal 
prisoner, spared him in the acdon, exhorted him 
to surrender, and ofiered him quarter. Several 
who attempted to sdise him suffered for their 
temeritf. In this dilemma, he cried out, 
** Wliere is my cousin, the prince of Wales ?*' 
and seemed unwilling to become prisoner to any 
person of inferior rank ; but being told that the 
prince was at a distance, he threw down ht» 
gauntlet, and yielded himself, together with hiaf 
son, to Dennis de Mori)ec, a fugitive knight of 
Arras. 

The moderation whfch Edward displayed oft 
this oecasron, has for ever stamped his character* 
At a repast which was prepared in his tent for 
his royal prisoner, he served behind his chair, 
as if he had been one of his retinue. He refused 
to seat himself at table with his majesty ; all 
his fether's pretensions to the crown of France 
were buried in oblivion ; and John received, 
when a captive, those honours which had been 
denied him when on a throne. 

A truce of two years followed the 
battle of Poictiers ; and the prince of ^'ti' 
Wales availed himself of it, to conduct 
his royal prize in safety to England. He landed 
at Southwark, and was met by a vast concourse 
of people of all ranks. The prisoner was clad 
m royal apparel, and mounted on a white steed, 
distinguished by Its size and beauty, and by the 
nettingofits furniture: the conqueror rode by 
his side in a meaner attire, on a black palfrey. 
In this situation he passed through the streets of 
London, and presented the king of France to 
IJts fether, who advanced to meet him, and re- 
T2 
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ceived him with the same courtesy as if be ' had 
Toluntarily paid him a visit* 

The most horrible anarchy in France, was 
produced by the captivity of John* The daur 
phin, though endowed with an excellent under* 
standing, was scarcely eighteen years of age^ 
and had neither experience nor authority aaf- 
ficient to defend a state assailed at once by a fo- 
reign power and domestic Action* The streets 
of Paris were distracted by party broils, and noc 
unfrequently polluted with blood* The other 
dties imitated the example of the capital : the 
sddiers, released from all discipline, subsisted 
themselves by plunder and robbery ; the pea^ 
sants rose against jtheir former lords, levelled 
their castles, and ofien massacred their &milie8| 
with circumstances of increcfible barbarity* Eve- 
ry man was thrown loose and independent of 
his fellows ; and licentiousness reigned without 
control. 

During the height of the cmifusion, Edward 
had been prevented from pushing His conquests 
by the exhausted state of his finances* He had 
also flattered himsdf that he might obtain more 
solid advantages by negociating with his royal 
prisoner, than by arms : John had even agreed 
to restore the provinces which had been posses^ 
aed by Henry II* and his immediate successors, 
and to annex them to England without any ob- 
ligation of homs^* But the dauphin and the 
states rejected his treaty as dishonourable ; and 
Edward, on the expiration of the truce, with 
an hundred thousand men again crossed die 
channel* 
. The French) however, had been taught pni- 



itm^t by tbcir fbitner mUfbrtonest . Insledd at 
hazarding a decisive action, ihtj kept within 
the wjiUb of their cities ; and though Edward 
rayaged at pleasure the open country, and even 
insulted the suburbs c^ Paris, he was not able to. 
prqvoke them to risque a battle* This disap* 
pointment induced him to listen to more mode-^ 
T^ terms ; and, in a conference between the 
French and English commissioners at Bretigni^ 
a peace was at last concluded on the subsequent 
conditions. It was stipulated that king Jol^n 
should be restored to his liberty, and should pay 
as hb ransom three millions of crowns of gold ;* 
the king of England should for ever renounce 
all claim to the crown of France, and to the pror 
vinces of Normandy, Maine» Touraine, fuid An- 
jou, possessed by his ancestors ; and should . re-* 
ceive in exchange in full sovereignty the provin* 
cesof Poictou, Xaintonge, I'Agcnois, Perigoit^ 
the Limousin, Quercy, Rovergue, I'Angoumois, 
and other districts in that quarter, together with 
Calais, Gui8nes,.Montreuil, and the county of 
Pontbieu, on the other side of France ; that Ed- . 
waid should renounce his confederacy with the 
Flemings, and John his connexions with the 
Soots ; and that forty hostages should be sent to 
England as a security for the execution of these 
conditions. 

John was no sooner set at liberty, than 
he p^pared to execute the terms, with '^' 
that fidelity and honour which distinguish- 
ed his character; but notwithstanding his en- 
deavours, tiiere occurred many difficulties in 
fulfijling his purposes* This induced him to 

• ■ ' ' 
* About a million and an half sterling of our jwttmn 
money. 



§orm ^»resoliition of comni^ mw Id VxifftinSt 
in order to adjust some ^spates ; aod when his 
cooBcil endeavouFed to dkeuade hi«i, Ke ma^ 
the mg m o rabic answer, ^that though giood 
Mth were banished from th9 rest of the ^ht^ 
she ought stiU to retam her habitation in the 
hvesnt of princes." He therefore crossed tlie 
seas, aaid was reecmd with every mark of re- 
spect by Edward ; but soon af^r falling sick, he 
died in Londtm* 

^ Chades the Dauphin, who soceeecbd 
^*^^'hini9 immediately directed his attention 
to the internal disc^ders which affiicteii 
bis kii^om. His chief embarrassment pro- 
ceeded IhHn large bands of military adventurere 
who had followed the stim&ud of Edward ; but 
who on the conclusion of peace refosed to lay 
down their arms, persevered in a lilb of rapine, 
andassodated themselves under the name of 
*^ companions*" Their leaders fought pitched 
battles with the troops of France ; and wanted 
little but reguhu* establishments to have become 
princes* Charles, unable to restrain them by 
force, thought of discharging into foreign coun-*^ 
tries, this dangerous and intestine evil* 

Peter, king of Castile, who deserved and ob- 
tained the epithet of Cruel^ had filled with biood 
and murder his kingdom and his own family f 
and having ineuned the universal hatred oi his 
subjects, fais natural brother Henry, count oi 
Transtamare, at last took arms against him ^ 
but being filled in the attempt, he sought for 
refuge in Frafice, and finding the minds of men 
extremely inflamed against Peter, asked permis- 
sion of Chatlea to enlist the compaaumA in hia 
service, andtQ lead them into Cafttile ; where,, 
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fiom^ fhe eo0ci8*i«nce of his own fiiaid%* and; 
the enemies of his brodiery he had the prospect 
of xertain and immediate success. The French 
king, charmed with the project, employed du 
Guesclin in negociating^ with the leaders of these 
banditti. The treaty was soon concluded. The 
high character of honour which that general 
possessed^ made every one trust to his promises ; 
vid though the. intended expedition was kept a 
secret, the comfianions implicitly inlisted undeir 
his standard ; requiiing nq other condition before 
their engagement, than an assurance that they 
were not to be led against the prince oi Wales 
in Gui^ne. But that prince was then so little 
averse to the enterprise, that he allowed some 
gentlemen of his retinue to enter into the same 
service* 

Du GuesClin having compkted his levies, led 
them across the Pyrennees. The inhabitants oi 
Castile joined the standard of the count of 
Transtamare ; and the tyrant, justly odious, and 
generally deserted, fied from the indignation of 
his subjects, and sought re&ge in Guienne* 
He solicited tlie protection of young Ed ward^ 
whom his father had invested with the sove* 
reignty of these conquered provinces, by the title 
of the principality of Aquitaine* That prioce 
now regarding the fallen monarch with com- 
passion, and dreading the powerful confederate 
that France might acquire in the new king of 
Castile, determined to restore Peter ; anddfter 
levying a numerous army, he recalled the ctm^ 
fiamow from the support of Henry. Most of 
these obeyed a voice they were accustomed to 
se^rence; yet Henry^^hf^oyei \)y his new sub* 
jectsi and reiiiforqed by the king of Arragoun 
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i^sMd himself at' the bead of one hundred thou^ 
sand men. Du GuescUn, and the most expe- 
rienced generals, would have dissuaded him from 
hazarding an action with Edward, whose for* 
mer success had inspired his troops with con* 
fidence, and his enemies with terror* But Hemy 
trusted to his numbers, which trebled those of 
his adversary ; and he ventured to encounter 
the English prince at Naganu The host of 
Henry was routed with the loss of twenty thour 
sand men ; du Guesclin himself was taken pri- 
soner; while only four knights and for^ pri* 
vates perished on the part of Edward. 

Castile immediately submitted to Peter, who 
once more ascended the throne* But the satis- 
&ction which the prince of Wales experienced 
in this perilous enterprise, was soon allayed by , 
the ingratitude of the tyrant, who refused ^e 
reward which he had promised to the English; 
and Edward returned to Guienne, with his army 
diminished, and his own constitution fatally im« 
paired by the climate. 

The barbarities exercised by Peter over his 
subjects, revived all the animosity of the Cas» 
tilians : the tyrant was again dethroned, and put 
to death, by his brother, who seated himself oa 
the throne. The duke of Lancaster, the third 
son of the king of England, who espoused the 
eldest daughter of Peter, inherited only the 
empty title of that sovereignty, and by claiming 
the succession, increased the animosity of the 
new king, of Castile to England. 

Prince Edward, by this rash expedition, had 
involved himself in so much debt, that he found 
it necessary, on his return, to impose <m A^i- 
ti^ne anew tax on heflith:ii the pe^le, ^sgusled 



by this measure, carried their complaints ta 
CharieS) their ancient sovereign^ as to their lord 
piuramount, against these oppressions of the 
English government. 

By the treaty of Bretigny, Charles had re- 
nounced all clsum of fealty over those provinces 
which were appropriated to England : but trea* 
ties seldom bind when at variance with interest* 
Charles affected to listen to the complaints of the 
deputies of Guienne, and at length summoned 
Edward to appear at his court at Paris, and jus*- 
tify his proceeding against his vassals. The an* 
^wer of Edward was brief: " I will come indeed 
to Paris," replied the prince, " but it shall be at 
the head of sixty thousand men." 

Charles immediately fell upon Ponthieu ; 
while the southern provinces were itivaded by 
his brothers the dukes of Berri and Anjou. In 
one action, Chandos, the constable of Guienne, 
was slain ; in another, the captal of Buche, one 
of the best officers in the service of Edward, was 
made prisoner. The prince of Wales, debilitat- 
ed by disease, was incapable of mounting on 
horsd)ack, and returhing to England, committed 
the conduct of the war to his generals. These 
were generally unfortunate ; and after a series 
of losses, Edward was obliged to condude a 
truce, after seeing almost all his ancient posses- 
sions in France, except Bourdeaux and 
Bayonne, ravished from him, and ail his ^ * ^' 
conquests except Calais. 

The decline of the king's life indeed corres- 
ponded not with the preceding part of it. Be- 
> sides the loss of his dominions abroad, he felt 
the decay of his authority at home. His youth 
had been occupied by ambition, but in his age he 
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Iiad indulged in pleasure : be had attached hioT' 
•elf to Alice Pierce, whose ascendancy over him 
gave such general disgust, that, in order to sa- 
tisfy the parliament, he was obliged to remove 
her from court ; and to complete his mortifica- 
tions, the prince of Wales * died, after a lin- 
gering illness, in the forty-sixth j^ear of his age ; 
leaving a character, illustrious for every emi- 
nent virtue, and unstained by any blemish. His 
▼alour and military talents formed the smallest 
|)art of his merit : his generosity^ humanity, afifa- 
bility, moderation, gained him the affections of 
all men ; and he was qualified to throw a lustre, 
not only on that rude age in which he lived, but 
on the most shining period. either of ancient or 
modem history. The king survived about a 
year this melancholy incident : he expired in the 
sixty -fifth year of his age and the fifty-iirst of 
his reign ; and the people were then sensible, 
though too tate, of the irreparable loss which 
they had sustained. . * . 

The English are apt to consider with peculiar 
fondness the history of Edward the third, and to 
esteem his reign, as it was one of the longest, the 
most . glorious also, that occurs in their annals. 
The ascendancy which they then began to ac* 
quire over France, their natural enemy, makes 
them cast their eyes on this period with great 
complacency, and sanctifies every measure which 
Edward embraced for that end. But the do- 
mestic government of this prince is really more 
admirable than his foreign victories ; and Eng-^ 
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* Edward, surnamed the Black Prince, from the co- 
lour of his 'armour, was boirn at Woodstock, and bnried 
at Canterbury. 



Ucid eBJoflSd, by die prudence and vigour tif 
lu» adminietration,- a longer kstemial of doniestia 
|)eaGe and traoqailUtf thMi- she had beea blessed 
vnth in iaily fbrmer perind, or than she experi^ 
encied for many agesitfterw lie galfied theafiec-^ 
tions of the great, yet curbed theirlkentiousness; 
Ws afiable wid d)Ufiisg behaviouP) his m^ni- 
iicence and generosity^ made them submit witb 
pleasure to his dominicm; and hi^ valour and 
eonduct made them suecessful in most of theiv 
eQtesrpvisesi On the policy cm* justice of his 
n^sars, we shaH not enter. The glory of a con* 
queror is so dtazltng to the vulgai^ the ammo^ 
lily of nations is so violent, thaVthe fruitless de* 
solation of so fine a part of Eii^pe aa Fraaeej 
is totally disregarded by us, and is never con- 
sidered as a blemisluiathe character or conduct 
of this prince* 

Edward had a namerous posterity by his 
queen, Philippa of Hainault. His eldest son 
tvasthe heroic Edward, ivho espoused his cous- 
aid Joan, con^monly called the *' Fair Maid of 
Kent>'* daughter and heir ef his uncle, the earl 
of ISimU who was beheaded in the beginning of 
tiiia reign* By her, the prince of Wales had a 
son Richa2*d, who succeeded hia grand&ther. 

The second son of king Edward> was Lionel 
duke of Clarence^ who, dying; while still youngs 
kft only one daughter^ married to Edmund 
MtMrtimer eari of Maiche. Qf all the &milyf 
Irei resembled most his father and elder brother 
itt hsSi noble qualities* 

' Edward's third son was John of Gaunt, mb 
called from the place of his huths he was created 
dnko of Lancaster ; and from him sprang that 
IjratHch which afterwards, possessed die crowa* 

Vol. XIX, U 
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Th6 ^urth son of this royal familjr was 'EtU 
mundy created duke of York ; arid ^e fifth was 
Thomas, who received the title of duke o^ 
Gloucester. By his queen, Edward had also 
lour daughters, who arrived at maturity, and 
who all married* 

Under the reign of Edward, the parliament 
ftfose to greater consideration than it had knowii 
during any former time : and even the house oi 
conunons, wliich, during turbulent and &ctious 
periods, was naturally depressed by the greater 
power of the crown and barons, began to assume 
its natural rank in the constitution, and to be 
distinguished by the liberality and wisdom of 
its proceedings. 



CHAPTER VII. 
7%tf Rdgm of Richard IL Henry 17. and Henry K 
-^13 ICHARD, the only surviving son 
1377- ®^ Edward the Black Prince, was 

' but eleven years of age when his grand- 
father expired; and, as the deceased monarch 
had taken no care to establish a plan of govern- 
ment during the minority of his grandson, it 
behoved the parliament to supply the defect. 
On this occasion, the commons took the leads 
•t their requisition, the house of lords appointed 
a council erf" nine, to whom they gave authority 
Xor a year to direct the public business, and to 
inspect the education of the young prince. The ' 
administration was conducted entirely in the* 
king^ name, no regency was expressly appoint- 
ed; and tb» whole system was|i &rjiome years^ 
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kept leather by the decret authoritf of th« 
lying's uncles. 

At the accesBion of Richard, England was in«> 
▼olved in many dangerous wars : besides those 
with France and Scotland, the pretensions of the 
duke of Lancaster to Castile, were the source of 
hostilities with that country : Charles the fifth 
Was indeed no more ; and his son Charles the 
sixth was a minor ; yet, though encouraged by 
this circumstance, the duke of Lancaster con- 
tented himself with ravaging Brittany ; white 
the duke of Gloucester, with only two thousand 
cavalry, and eight thousand infantry, penetrated 
into the heart ^ Prance. Such^ however, was 
the cauti<m of the French, that Uiey declined to 
hazard any decisive action ; and these enterprises 
were only productive of a fruitless waste of blood 
and- treasure. 

To supply the latter, the parliament imposed 
a new tax of threegroats on every person above 
fif^n years of age ; but the minds of the popu- 
lace were un&vourably disposed for this mea- . 
sure ; and the principles of democracy guning 
ground, this distich was frequently in the mouths 
of the multitude : 

<< When Adam ddVd and Eve span, 

" Where was then the gentleman ?" c 

While the natirni strongly felt the impression *^: 
of this dangerous question, the tax-gatherers de- 
manded, of a blacksmith of Essex, payment for 
his daughter, whom he asserted to be under the 
.age assigned by the statute. One of the cok 
lectors offering to produce a very indecent proof 
to the contrary, biid hold of the maid, which 
the &ther resenting, . immediately knodLed out 
the rufibii's braioa with iu»' Jiam««er. The 



cause inleredtfed'th^ vtchiity ; tiie pedj^ flewfttt 
arms ; and the sedition spread from ^ ODuntjr 
't>f Essex, into that of Kent, of H ertford, Suny, 
SnsseX) afid other neighbouring distnqcts* The 
leaders assuming the feigned names^ of Wat 
Tyler and Jack Straw, committed the most o«t* 
rageous yiolence on the gentiy and nohiiity tiiat 
had the misfortune to fall into their hands ; and 
assembling their followers on Blackheath, to the 
number c^an hundred thousand, they broke kiflo 
the city, and required of the king the abolkioii 
of slavery, freedom of ctMnmei'ce in market 
towns without toll or impost, and a fi&ed rent <of 
iaftds, instead of services of Tillainage. * 
' Though charters to this purpose- wcie gmnled 
them, parties of the'iiisiirge!itftce«itiiwiedloia>> 
9ttk and lender thecapital ^ and the kjag* pass- 
ing along Smithfield, very slenderly gvaidkc^ 
met with Wat Tyter, at the head of fak-mob, 
and entered into a oonference with htm. Tyler 
teving ordered his ocrnipanwna to reCteer^ 'tiii he 
«hould gi^ thorn a signal^ to- mwrder^ alUba 
eompafty, except the king him«elf> wiiom they 
were to detain prisopef, foairleasly trusted, htm^ 
self in the midst of the royal retinue^ He 
there behaved witK such insolence, that Wal- 
worth, the mayor of London, in a fit of indig- 
fiati^mdrew his sword, and brought him to the 
ground, where he was instantly dispatched bf 
others of the king's atteiidants«r l%e mutineers, 
iseeing their leader foil, prepafed themselves for 
revenge $ and this wh<rie company^ with the 
king hiUiseif, had undoubtedlf perashed on the 
spot, had it not been for an extraordinary pp&- 
sence of tnind . of Richard. • OrdeHng hiit com- 
ptoiy tO'^stt>py<he^ advaneed i^kHie « te^iasds tlie-' 



jtnfti^ muljtiliiide ; and aGCQStnug tbem wkh |k«r 
a&ble and iatrepid countenance, asked thenit 
.^ What 14 the meanio^ of this disorder, my good 
■people? Are y^ angry that ye; have lost your 
4eilder ? I am your king : I will be your kadeiv'' 
The pbpulac<(, overawed by his presence, in^ 
•pticitly folk>wed him ; and having led them into 
the fields,^ to prevent any disorder which mig^ 
iiave arisen by their continuing in the city, he 
peaoeid>ly dismissed them with the same ch^^ 
.ters which had been granted to their fellows* 
Soon after, the nobility and gentry, hearing of 
.the king's danger, in which they were all in- 
volved, flo(^d to London with their adhei^^i^ 
and retainers ; and Richard todc the field at the 
head of sm ajrmy of forty thousand strong. The 
rebels were, obliged to submit : the charters of 
enfranchisement and pardon were revoked t^ 
parliament ; and several of the ringleaders wei'e 
severely punished* 

• The address and courage which Richard dis* 
played on this occasion, naturally inspired a 
liope, that he would, in the course of his life, 
'rival the glories of his father and grandfather ; 
but as he advanced in years, his want of judg- 
ment and temper appeared in every enterprise. 
i The subjection in which he was held by his 
uncles, particularly the duke of Gloucester, waa 
extremely disagreeable to him* He had chosei^ 
,ibr a £ivourite, Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford, 
a young man of a noble family, of an agreeable 
figure, but of dissolute manners ; and had cre- 
ated him duke of Ireland, and transferred to 
him, by patent, the entire sovereignty of that 
island* The jealousy of power immediately 
produced an animoiity between thejpainion and 
XJa 



'tbc bl90d> and the chief noUfitf on the eth^^ 
The knop^ireeted thehottseai^oomineinta im- 
jpeech Michael de-la Poleveaii of Soffi^lky and 
chanoelloTf a persoH of the* graalest^ aksfitf 
among those ^w^ were attaefaed tofehe duke^ 
irel»sd« The king, at firatr in- hopes of stoppkig 
their pfooeedings, retired from the partianlen4^ % 
hut this step onfy served toexaaperato tibaiC a»- 
aemhlf ; and Richard, ineapable of reststaneei 
consented to retum, on conation that no attnoi^ 
ahouki be made on h» other miniaters* 
- The French, enoouniged by these dissensiona^ 
and hj the abs^ice of the duke of Laneaslery 
with the flower of the English mUitary feree, in 
prosecndon of his Yaindaimon Gastite) atten^*- 
ed the invasion of England ; b«tt beic»re their 
troops could embark) their fleet ^n^a dispersed bf 
a violent storm, and several of their vessels were 
taken by the English* 

For some time Gloucester and his^ assoeiatea 
•maintuned their recent engagements wil^ the 
king ; but they soon directed thehr' attacka 
against his dignity, and framed a omnnissiony 
by which ti)e sovereign power was transferred 
to a council of fomleen persons Ibr a twehw* 
month. Richard, who had just entered faia 
twenty-first year, signed, b«it secretly protested 
against this commission* His eager temper 
was, of itself, sufficiently inclined- to seek th^ 
means both of recovering his authority, and tif 
avenging its invasion* But his intentions had 
i»t escaped the vigilance c^ the duke of GIoih 
eester and hie' adherents t and, to prevent him 
from executing them, they rapidly assembled 
thetr vassals, andrappeared near HighgaCe> with 



*aot aUe to reabt.. Tli^ now itimtmitif thit 
the dukftrof Inli&di. mth aeTenl other obno3ir 
ioiis perapas) shovid be d^mfediQ) to them tm 
tmHoD^ The fornob^ afiep haviag in vtia d4- 
teniptedito.defeod.hiimidfJb9r8nx«iy fled ta the 
isow Countriss, iffh^»e he i^ed a im yeet^ after 
in exitei The arcbluthop of Yoiik Rod die eari 
^ SttfiblkY who had heefi impeached with hrn^ 
:were ^ortiuuile enough to conceal thema^e^^ 
kat sir Robert Tiesiikm «od air Niched Bmmt- 
fore wete^ seiaedand puttodeaHi*. Sir Simm 
M9A\sf tboy a gentleman wiio< had .distinguished 
himself by many honourable actions^ ami wh6 
hMA been j^ipointod governor fo Ridiard^ by the 
^choice of the late king and the Bbick Prince, f^^ 
m sacrifice onHus occasion ; nor ooidd even the 
^neen, wiuoae amiable qoalitlea had. procured 
her the appeUatioDof the ^ Good Queen Anne^^ 
obtaia bus patdon,. though she knelt for three 
boors before the implacable GleAioestery soUcii:- 
ing this hniable boon. 

Itt less than a year, bofwem, it *P- * r* ' 
peaasrthal Richard regained his auUio^ ^Jg * 
riqr ; though by what means, the imper* ^ 
foct history ofthia rd|p does noft aUixw ua^to 
idescribew All we knowis^ that he nsed It with 
graat mcdevatMn^; and, tfnngb he renravcdi for 
atime^ theduleeof GkaicesterfroakhiacoasKaJb 
be never att^i^ted to recai the dwto of .Iro^ 

Soon after this, the duke of iMeafiler r^ 
mned 6ona Spain,. hwAng reugnad ali poeten* 

Ihia prmee served to conatevbcdanee ^al of the 
duke of Gloucester; and Richard, who found 



his elder t^'Ie more moderate than theyoungef^ 
would hare ceded to him the- duchy i^Guiemiey 
could the consent of the infaabitanti hare been 
obtained. He found the means of gratifyuig 
him, however^ in a difS^rent way* Lancastei^ 
after the death of his iin^ consort, had married 
Catherine Swineford, daughter of a private 
knight, of Hainault, by whose alliance York and 
Gloucester thought the dignity of their fionHy 
much injured. But the £ng passed in parlia- 
ment, a charter of legitimation to the children 
whom that Ifdy had home to his uncle before 
marriage, and even created the eldest earl of 
Somerset. 

During these domestic transactions, the wars 
which Richard had inherited with his crowD) 
still continued. On the northern borders, a 
fierce but indecisive action was fought' between 
young Piercy, sumamed, from his impetuous 
valour, ** Hotspur," and the earl of Douglas** 
The former was taken prisoner, the latter kiHed* 
Some insurrections of the Irish obliged the king 
to make an expedition into that country, . which 
he reduced to obedience; and recovered, inaoratt 
degree, his character for courage. He soom 
afler established a truce of tweBty«&ve years 
with France; and, to render the amity of the 
two crowns more durable, and to fortify himtself 
against his uncles and the barons, Richard, who 
was become a widower, was affianced to Isa- 
bella, the daughter of Charles, then only sevett 
yeiirs of age. 

The duke of Gloucester still continued hisca«> 

' * 1 his gave-riie to the anckiit popular balUd of Chevy 
Ckace. 



Mb $ md larcjiphtil -with kidBcent Mdr*'^^: ^. 
iittB agaiQift {^.conduct ofUae kiiigvAD<} isW-" 
Hie iate trooe.'wiith Fnnce. Hia impru^ 
dence revived the mscntmcnt tb^ his former vt- 
oteooe kindled ; Hm pcecipttaifee teh)|xer o£ Rioh« 
•fd aUowed ofino ddibcoatiaoisJift ocdeced Giott- 
cester to be lUKUBpodtedl}! aarcste^ joid -todte con^ 
vejFed tx> Cabosv^eiici aioiso^ by reftson of his 
sumennis pattisMiSi he oould seMj be detakb- 
ed in custody. 

^ A pariuwpeat iras immediately tumtntmed. at 
WestnuDster^ and tfaaHassemblj^^in coBOfdianct 
noth the ivashes. of the king;,, passed; seotence 
agunat the duhe of GhKicefll»r>a'ad hm aisociatsai 
9^ had appeaocd against, fiheit sfttereiga^ ia aa 
hostile maniier^ at iHasiag^i^k^ The earl of 
Arundel vaSiexeEUted^ theeaii of. Warwick bn- 
fMhed^ though Ihe orime £or. which they were 
iDondenned had been obliteFQied.by time^ and by 
repeated pasdona. A warrant was issued to tkut 
eaitl x|iaK8GhBi^ to hdog over the du^e of GJour 
cestsiv in order to his txlal ; butthe governor reh> 
<snnied fbranswei^ tiattbe duke.had dicdsnddeim 
ly- of an apoplexy.; though it afteewards appeared 
lliatht fandbeea suiibcatedby the order of Richaxtk 
> After the destructiDn of the duke of 6kMicea»* 
teP) and the heads of that party, a rupture eik- 
sued between the noblemen who had jotned^Q 
the prosecntiDn. The duke of Hereford, ^son to 
the duke of Lancaster, accused the duke of Nor- 
folk of hav^ig spoken many slanderous' words, of 
4he king. Norfolk denied the. charge, and (^fiu»- 
edto prove hisoxvn inoooence:by duel $ the chal> 
lenge w«s accepted ; but when the two champi* 
«M. appeared.in the^field, the king interposed ; 
«nd) topMnn(thee4i^ion'Ofblood» conunaii^ 



ed both to leave the kingdom, aasi^ing on^ 
country for the place of Norfolk's emile, which 
be declared perpetual ; and another for that of 
Hereford, which he limited to ten years. 

The submission which Hereford affected on 
this occasion, induced the king to shorten his 
«xile four . years ; and he also granted him let- 
ters patent, by vrhkh he was empowered, in 
Case any inheritance should, in the interval, ac- 
crue to him, to enter immediately into posses- 
sion, and to postpone the doing of tiomage until 
his return. But his jealousy was soon awakened 
by being informed that Hereford had entered 
into a treaty of marriage with the daughter of 
the duke of Berry, uncle to the French king ; 
and on the death of the duke of Lancaster, 
which happened soon afler, Richard revoked his 
letters patent, and seized the estate of his de* 
ceased uncle, Henry of Hereford^ who was now 
^become didie of Lancaster, and who, to the 
praises of prudence and penetration, had joined 
those of piety and valour. His private misfor- 
tunes were lamented, as if they had been a comr- 
mon cause ; and all men turned their eyes to^ 
wards him, as the only person who could retrieve 
the lost honour of the nation, which had been 
tarnished by various events. 

While such were the dispositions of the peo- 
ple, Richard had the imprudence to embark for 
Ireland, in order to revenge the death of his 
cousin, Roger earl of Marche, the presumptive 
heir df the crown^ who had lately been slaiii in a 
skirmish with the natives ; and thereby left Eng- 
land open to the attempU of his provoked and 
ambitious rival. Henry, embarkmg at Nantz 
with u retinue of ^ixty persons, among whoiii 
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vere the archUshop of Cantei^ury and the 
young earl of Arundel, nephew to that prelate^ 
landed at Ravenspur in Yorkshire ; and was im- 
mediately joined by the earls of Northumberland 
and Westmoreland, two of the most potent 
barons in England. Here he took a solemn 
oath, that he had no other purpose in this inva- 
sion, than to recover the duchy of Lancaster, 
unjustly detained from him ; and he invited all 
his friends in England, and all lovers of their 
country, to second him in this reasonable and 
moderate pretension. Every place was in cotor 
motion : the malcontents in all quarters fiew to 
^rms; and Henry's army, increasing on every 
day's march, «oon am6unted to the number of 
sixty thousand fighting men. 

The duke of York, who had been left guardian 
of the realms but for which he was. ill qualified 
in such a dangerous emergency, appointed the 
rendezvous of bis forces at St. Alban's, and soon 
assembled an army of forty thousand men ;' but 
finding them entirely destitute of zeal and aU 
tachment to the royal cause, and more inclii^ed. 
to join the party of the rebels, he readily list 
lened to a message from Henry, who entreated 
him not to oppose a loyal and bumble supplicant 
in the recoveiy of his legal patrimony* The 
guardian even declared publicly that he would 
second his nephew in so reasonable a request* 
IJis army embraced with acclamations the same 
measures ; and the duke of Lancaster, with this 
reinforcement, was now entirely master of the 
kingdom. 

The king, receiving intelligence of this fer* 
midable insurrection, hastened over from Ire^ 
land» aod landed ia Milfoxxi Haven with a body 
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of tvmiiy ttummtid men c but «i¥tXkMs^^»stn^m 
muck inferior to. die enemy^ grtidtiaDy.deserted 
him, till he :f(HUid that he had not aboipe mt 
thousaiid meiL who fblterwied his standard. Seo» 
ftil)leof his danger, he xniviitdy.flcd to the Isle 
of Anglesea^ where he purposed to embark ei- 
ther for Ireland or Fnmce^ and there await tha 
&YburaUe opportonkies which the return of his 
subjects to a sense of dn^, or their future dis^ 
eon tenia against the duke of Lancaster, would 
probal>l7 a^nd hinr. From this asykcm he was 
cirawn by the treachery of the'earl of North* 
otnfaetland, who, with the strGHgest professions 
of loyalty and submission, made himadf mastec 
of the king's person,, aad carried him to his ene^ 
my at Flint Castle* Richand was conducted to 
London by the duke of Lancaster, who was there 
neceii^ed with the acclamatioDs^of. the iiiutinoiis 
popukMte ; and, issuing writs of etectioil m the 
king's name, he appointed the immediate meet» 
ixig of a paiiiaanent at Westminster^. 

It i&natural tasuppose, that the houde of com* 
mons, elected during tfa» universsi ferment and 
tfidmphof the Lancastrian party, would be exf 
tremely a^btached to that cause, and ready to 
record every suggestioti of their ieaders* Not 
ignorant of this> the duke of Lancaster bt^an 
to cany his views to tiie crown itselE He first 
. exterted a restgnation from Richard ; but as he 
knew this deed would appeal the result of forces^ 
W poi^osod, notwithstanding the danger of the 
piecedenl to himaelf and his postevity, to kaVe 
him solemnly deposed in parliament, fer his 
pretended tymBoy and misconduct* A chaise, 
consiadaig of thirty*three articka, was accord* 
ingly dmwn up a^dnst him> and> though most 
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t>f them were frivolDas, or had been sancUcmed 
by the castom of his predecessors, both houses 
of parliament seem to harve received them with 
xmrversal approbation. One man alone, the 
bishop of Carlisle, had the court^, sdfnidst this 
i;eneral disloyalty, to aiqiear in defence of his 
unhappy master. His generous m[agnanimity» 
however honourable to himself, was of no ser* 
vice to the unfortunate monarch ; and his firee- 
dom, it)stead of being applauded, was not even 
liberated : he was arrested by the order of the 
duke of Lancaster, and sent prisoner to the ab* 
bey of St. AlbanS. 

This severity put an end to the debate : the 
tcharges were voted against Richard ; and voted 
unanimously by the satne peers and prd^tess 
'Vfho a little before had voluntarily authoriaed 
those very acts of violence, of which they now 
Complsdned^ That prince vras deposed 1^ the 
suffrages of both liouses ; and the throne being 
now vacant, the duke of Lancaster stepped forth, 
lemd having made the sign of the cross, pronouno- 
ed these words, %vhich we sliall give in the oti- 
^inal idiom and orthography : 
« <' In the name of Fadher, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, I Henry of Lancaster challenge this 
rewme of Yngltuide, and the croun, with all the 
knembres, and the appurtenances ; als I that 
am descendit by right line of the blode coming 
fro the gude king Henry therde, and throge tluot 
light that God of his ^ce hath sent me, wi^ 
bdpe of kyn, and of my frendes to recover it } 
the which rewme was in poynt to be ondone by 
default of governance, and ondoying of the gudtt 
laws." 

The earl of Northumberland made a motion 
in the house of peers with regard to the unhappy 

Vol. XIX. X 
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prince whom they had deposed ; asking what 
advice they would give the king for the future 
treatment of him, since Henry was resolved to 
spare his life. They unanimously replied, that 
he should be imprisoned under a secure guard 
in some secret place, and should be deprived of 
all commerce with his friends and partisans. 
Kings seldom long survive their degradation ; 
historians, however, differ with regard to the 
manner in which he was murdered. It was long 
the prevailing opinion, that sir Piers Exton, and 
others of his guards, fell upon him in the castle 
of Pomfret, where he was confined, and dis- 
patched him with their halberts. But it is more 
probable that he was starved to death in prison ; 
Tx ^'^'^ ^f^^^ ^^^ ^^y ^^ exposed in public, 
i4c^. "^ marks of violence were found upon 
it. He died in the thirty-fourth year of 
his age, and the twenty-third of his reign, leav- 
ing no posterity, either legitimate or illegi- 
timate. 

Richard appears to have been incapacitated for 
government ; less for want of natural parts, than 
of solid judgment and a good education. He 
was violent in his temper ; profuse in his ex- 
pence ; fond of idle show and grandeur ; devo^ 
ed to favourites ; and addicted to pleasure. He 
lived in a more magnificent manner than any 
who reigned before or after him : his household 
consisted of ten thousand persons ; he had three 
hundred in the kitchen, and all other offices were 
filled in proportion. 

During the reign of this prince, the establish- 
ed church was attacked by John Wickliffe, a se- 
cular priest educated at Oxford, a man of parts 
and learning ; and who has the honour of being 
the first person in Europe^ that publicly callcS 
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in question those principles Which had universally 
passed for certain and undisputed during so 
many ages. Wickliife himself, as well as his 
disciples who received the name of Wickliffite* 
or Lollards, was distinguished by a great aus- 
terity of manners ; and his tenets, derived from 
his search into the scriptures, were nearly the 
same with those which were propagated by the 
reformers in the sixteenth century. As for him- 
self, he seems not to have been actuated by the 
spirit of enthusiasm ; and in all examinations he 
so explained away his doctrine by tortured mean- 
ings, as to render it quite innocent and inoffen- 
siye. Most of his followers imitated his cautious 
disposition, and saved themselves, either by re- 
cantations or evasions. He died of a palsy in 
the year 1885, and though the clergy took care 
to assure the people of his eternal damnation, his 
opinions still ^thered strength in England, and 
were even transplanted to Bohemia ; but the age, 
however strongly disposed to receive them, was 
not ripe for this great revolution. 

Such was the religious state of Efigland^ 
when Henry . the fourth ascended the throne ; 
but his attention to establish himself in it, left 
him little leisure for theological inquiries, and 
inclined him to court the assistance of the 
church. 

In his very first parliament, he had reason to 
«ee the danger attending that station which he 
had assumed, and the obstacles which he would 
meet with in governing an unruly aristocrsity, 
always divided by foction, and at present in* 
flamed with the resentments consequent on such 
recent convulsions. The peers, on their assem- 
bling, broke out in such violent animosities 
mgtunst each other^ that, forty gauntlets, the 



pledges of furious battle, were thrown on the 
floor of the house, by noblemen who gave mu-< 
tual challenges ; and Kar and traitor resounded 
from all quarters. The king, howerer, had so 
much authority with these doughty champions^ 
as to prevent the effusion of blood ; but he was 
not able to bring them to a proper composure, or 
t^ introduce an amicable dispo^tion among them* 
Not long after, the earls of Rutland, Kent> 
and Huntingdon, and lord Spencer, who wer^ 
now degraded from the respective titles of Al* 
bemarle, Surrey, Exeter, and Gloiicester, con* 
&rred on them by Richard, entei^ into a con- 
spiracy, together with the eailof SaUsbury, and 
lord Lumley, for raising an insurrection, and for 
seizing the king's person at WindscHT ; but th^ 
treachery of Rutland warded off the blow* 
Henry suddenly withdrew to London ; and th« 
conspirators, who came to Windsor with a body 
of five hundred h(tf se, found they had missed 
their aim, and exposed themselves to inevitable 
ruin. Heniy appeared next day at Kis^ton 
upon Thames, at the head of twenty thousand 
men ; and his enemies, unable to resist bis poxt* 
cr, dispersed themselves, with a view of raising 
their Mowers in the several counties, where 
they had most interest. But the adherents of 
the king were hot in the pursuit, and every 
where exposed themselves to their progress. 
The earls of Kent and Salisbury were seized at 
Cirencester ; and were next day beheaded with-* 
oui farther ceremony. The citizens of Bristol 
treated Spencer and Lumley in the same inan« 
ncr. The earl of Huntingdon, sir Thomas 
Blount, and sir Benedict Sely, who were ateo ta-> 
ken prisoners, suffered death, with many others 
of the consjurators^ by orders bom Henry, And 
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ivheathje quarters of these unhappy men were 
brought to London, no less than eighteen 
bishops and thirty-two mitred abbots joined the 
populace, and met them with the most indecent 
marks of joy and exultation. The earl of Rut- 
land, the seducer and betrayer of his associates^ 
as if he meant to bid defiance to decency and 
humanity, appeared, carrying on a pole the 
head of lord Spencer, his brother-in-law, which 
he presented in triumph to Henry, as a testimi>» 
ny of his loyalty. 

It could not escape the sagacity of Henry, 
tliat, though the execution of these conspirators 
might seem to give security to his throne, the 
animosities which remain after such bloody 
scenes, are always dangerous to regal authority* 
He therefore determined not to increase by any 
hazardous enterprise the numerous enemies with 
whom he was every where environed. While a 
subject, he was believed to have adopted the 
prejudices of the Lollards ; but on the throne 
he. readily sacrificed hb principles to his interest; 
and to gratify the vengeance of the church on 
their opponents, he procured a law from the 
parliament, which enacted, that when any here- 
tic, who relapsed, or refused to abjure his opi* 
nions, was delivered over to the secular arm by 
ihe bishops, he should be committed to the 
flames by the civil magistrate. This dangerous 
engine did not long remain unemployed ; and 
William Sautr6, rector of St. Osithes. in Lon*^ 
don, having been condemned by the convocation 
of Canterbury, atoned for his reputed heresy, by 
suffering the punishment of fire. 

But the utmost prudence could not shield 
Henry, from those inquietudes wiiich assailed 
X2 



him Seam tvtff quafter. Tlie omiiiMdoai ef 
Hkliani with the royal iuauiy of Fnmce, made 
that oomt exort its actintf to restore fais aiitfao- 
fitf , or mvenge bis death. A tnicey howeifer, 
being ibu&d necessary, was ooocluded between 
the two lungdoms ; and Henry was enabled l!^ 
tiiese means, to turn his attention towards Wales. 

Owen Giendoiir, ikscended ficom theandent 
pnnoesof thatoowatry, had become obnoxioas 
•osi account of his attachment to Richafd ; hi 
consequence of which, lord Gwy, a mbleman 
•connect^ with the new king, had seined hb es- 
tate : hut Glendour recovered possesdoii by 
£>rce; tiieWekharmedonhb side; a longhand 
doubtful war was kindled ; and as Giendour 
.committed derastaitbns on the estate of the earl 
of Marche, who had the best {iret^isions to the 
^fcme, sir Edmvnd Mortimer, tmde to diat no* 
bleman, led out the retainers of die &mily against 
the Wei^ chieftaiB. JEits troo{» were routed, 
and the earl himself, still in his minority, was 
lasade prisoner, and out <^ jealousy^ soffmd to 
Temain in activity. 

The criti^ situatien of Henry had indiKed 
4iie Scots to make tncursions into England ; and 
-to chastise them, die king conducted his follow- 
ers without opposition to Edinburgh ; but find- 
ing the Scots would neither submit nor give him 
b^^Ule, he returned in three weeks, and disbanded 
his army* la the following year, Archibald 
earl of Douglas, at the head of twelve thoussmd 
men, made an irruption into England, and com- 
mitted devastations on the northern counties. 
On his return home, he was overtaken by the 
Piercies at Homeldon, on the borders of Eng- 
land, and a fieroe battle ensued, whete the .Scots 



priMoer^ as va»MQRl«c earl of Fife, son gf tb^ 
dtikr of AUnBfi mth manr gtb^rs <^th« ge&ti7 
and oobilitjr* 

T&e obligations, which Henry had owied U> 
Nortluuabfa^and w»ve of a kind the i^st Jikdy 
40 produce iagi»titude pn the oi^ riA^f and di9- 
centent on the other* The mv^mga aatundljr 
becMiie jealou9 of that power which h9d advan- 
ced Um to the ihrooe ; aiid $b^ aubject was oQt 
cawly aatisfied in the fetwia «which he thought 
•ao great a &\^Qur had meritedf Though limfy 
4Mi his aocessioO) had bestoiwed the oflBce of .cop»- 
. stable on Northumberland for US^ and i^o^&roefl 
other gifts on that im^Yt theie &vours wene 
.aegarded as their due ; the irelusal of any otter 
S¥K^8t was deemed ^n inji^ry^ The impatient 
iipjntaf Harry Pieyrpy, and the &ctious disposi- 
iion of tibeeari of W^sces^i younger broths 
pi Northumberland^ ipQs^oed the discontents of 
that aoibleman ; mA the pnecaiious title of Hen- 
ry templed him lo seek rev^^, hy overturning 
that throne which he had at first established* 
He en^iejBed ini9 a corD^poi¥ieOQe witli Qlen- 
dour .; be gave liberty to the <earl of Douglas, 
and made an alliance with that ^^nartialicMief p he 
joused up ail hia partisans to aoois $ and auch 
unlimited authority at. that tiqae belonged |o the 
\g9eat &milies9 that the same men, whwi a Jew 
years befoK he bad (^^>ducted against Kichard, 
nowf followed his standard in pppoution tp Jj^- 
ry« When hg>fttilities were ready io^rmjaeoc^i 
Northumberland was adzed with a sudden iU- 
De^s at Berwick ; and young Piercy Uking thje 
command of the troops marchi^ towavda 
Jihflew9bury> in iiKdoT'i^ jii^in his forg^^ Tffkh tl^ose 
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of Glendour. The king had fortunately a small 
army on foot ; and knowing the importance of 
celerity in all civil wars, he hastened to come 
up with Piercy, before that nobleman was joined 
by Glendour. 

The policy of one leader, and impatience of 
the other, made them hasten to a general en- 
gagement ; and scarcely shall we find any battle 
in those ages, where the shock was more terrible 
and more constant. Henry exposed his person 
in the thickest of the fight : his gallant son, 
^hose military achievements were afterwards so 
renowned, and who here performed his noviciate 
in arms, signalized himself in the most illus- 
trious degree, and even a wound, which he re- 
ceived in the face with an arrow, could not ob- 
lige him to quit the field. Piercy supported 
that fiime which he had acquired in many a 
bloody combat ; and Douglas, his ancient ene- 
my, and now his friend, still appeared his rival, 
amidst the horror and confusion of the day. 
This nobleman performed feats of valour which • 
are almost incredible ; but while the armies were 
contending in this furious manner, the death of 
Piercy, by an unknown hand,' decided the vic- 
tory, and the royalists prevEuIed. There are 
said to have fiillen that day, on bolh ^des, near 
two thousand three hundred gentlemen ; among * 
whom were many persons of the first distinction. 
About six thousand private men perished, of 
whom two thirds were of Piercy's army. The 
earls of Worcester and Douglas were taken pri- 
soners; the former was beheaded at Shrewsbury; 
the latter was treated with the courtesy due to 
his rank and his bravery. j 

No sooner, however, was the carl of North- i 



uii]ft)er]aQd recovered from his sicknesBy than he 
levied a fresh army, and was on bis inarch to 
Join his son ; but being opposed by the earl of 
Westmoreland) and hearing of the defeat at 
Shrewsbury, he dismissed his force9, and cam^ 
with a small retinue to the king at York* He 
pretended that his sole intention in arpiing, waa 
•to mediate between the parties; a^d Henry, who 
behaved with great lenity to most of tbe ivAUVn 
''gentSf thought proper to accept the apolc^y^ and 
dismissed him with forgiveness. 

The earl of Northumberland, thoogh he ha4 
been pardoned, knew that he should never be 
trusted ; he therefore formed a new confederacy 
in conjunction with the earl of Nottingham, son 
of the duke of Norfolk, and the archbishop of 
York, brother to the earl of Wiltshire, whom 
Henry, when duke of Lancaster, had beheaded 
at Bristol : but some of the principal coiifede-» 
fates being betrayed into the king's hands, and 
put to death, before the plan was ripe (or e^e** 
cution, the valiant Piercy, on receiving this inte|-» 
Sgence, fled into Scotland, together with lord 
Bardolf ; and the king, without oppositibn, yfh 
duced all the castles and fortresses belonging to 
these noblemen* He thence turned his armn 
against Glendour, over whom bis $on, the prince 
<tf Wales, had c^tained some advantages s bul 
that enemy, more troublesome than dang^erous, 
atiU found means of defending himself in hia 
bsmesses, and of eluding, though not resisting, 
all the force of England. In a subsequent cam^^ 
paign, 'the eart of Northumberland and lord 
Ba^d( impatient of their exile, entered tho 
north, in hopes of raising the people to arms ; 
but found the ooimtiy in inch a postur^) apreu* 
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dered all their attempts unsuccessful. Sir Tho- 
mas Rokesby, sheriff of Yorkshire, levied some 
forces, attacked the iuvaders at Bramham, and 
gained a victory, in which both Northumber- 
land and Bardolf were slain. This success^' 
joined to the death of Glendour, which hap* 
pened soon after, freed Henry from all his do- 
mestic enemies; and this prince, who had 
mounted the throne by such unjustifiable means,^ 
and held it by such an exceptionable title, by his 
valour, prudence, and address, had now ob- 
tained a greater ascendant over his subjects than 
most of his predecessors could boast. 

About the same time, another accident was 
peculiarly favourable to Henry. Robert HL 
king of the Scots, was a prince of slender capa- 
city ; his brother, the duke of Albany, a prince of 
more abilities but less integrity, had assumed 
the government of the state. Ambitious of the 
crown, he had already laid violent hands on 
David, the eldest son of the king; and to save 
the life of James the younger, the father em- 
barked him for France. The vessel was taken 
by the English ; and though there subsisted a 
truce between the kingdom, Henry, in violation 
of every law of honour and justice, refused to 
restore the prince. The shock was too much for 
the feeble constitution of Robert ; he died ; and 
the duke of Albany continued to govern the 
kingdom, but was held in dependence by Henry^ 
who had it in his power to restore the true heirj 
whenever the posture of his affairs required it. 

With a design to weaken the pretensions of 
the earl of Marche, Henry had procured a set- 
tlement of the crown on himself and his heirs- 
Bude I but the long contests with France, had 
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^Splayed the injustice of the Salic laws ; and the 
parliament, apprehensive that they had violated 
the pnnciples of the English govertiment, ap^ 
plied with such earnestness for a new settlement 
that Henry yielded to their request ; and agreed 
to the succession of the princesses of his family. 
But though the commons shewed a laudable 
zeal for liberty in these transactions, their ef- 
forts against the church were still more extraor- 
dinary. In the sixth of Henry, being required 
to grant supplies, they proposed in plain terms 
to the king, that he sltould seize all the tempo- 
ralities of the church, and employ them as a 
perpetual fund to serve the exigencies of tho 
state. They insisted, that the clergy possessed 
. a third of the lands of the kingdom ; that they 
contributed nothing to the public burdens ; and 
that their riches tended only to disqualify then(i 
from performing their ministerial functions with 
proper zeal and attentioR. The king, however, 
discouraged the application of the commons ; 
and the lords rejected the bill which the lower 
house had framed, for stripping the church of 
her revenues. 

Thecommons,not discouraged by this repulse, 
in the eleventh of the king returned to the charge 
with more zeal than before : they made a calcu- 
lation of all the ecclesiastical revenues, which, 
by their account, amounted to four hundred 
and eighty-five thousand marks a year, and 
contained eighteen thousand four hundred 
ploughs of land. They proposed to divide this 
property among fifteen new earls, one thousand 
five hundred knights, six thousand esquires, and 
a hundred hospitals ; besides twenty thousand 
pounds a year, which the king might take for 
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hh t)tni use ; and they Msisted, that the cleiicd 
feOKtktns >m)uld be bcttef performed tiban at pre- 
sent, by fifteen thousand parish priests, paid at 
tile rate of seven marks a piece of yearty stipend. / 
This application was accompanied ^h an ad- 
dress for mitigating the statutes enacted againA 
the Ldlards. To this unjust and chimerical 
pfoposad, the king gave a severe reply ; and far- 
mer to satisfy the church, and to prove that he 
tras zealous in support both of its temporal 
and spiritual rights, he ordered a Lollard to bfe 
committed to the flames. 

Such are the principal events of this busy and 
active reign. The king was so much employed 
in defending his croWn that he had Kttle leisure 
to look abroad. His health 'declined somne monthls 
before his death, and though he was in the flower 
■of his age, his end was visibly approaching. 

He expired at Westminster, in the 
f'^* forty-sixth year of his age, and the thir- 
teenth of his reign ; leaving four sons, 
Henry his successor, Thomas duke of Clarence, 
lohn duke of Bedford, and Humphrey duke of 
Gloucester ; and two daughters, Blanche mar- 
ried to the duke of Bavaria, and Philippa to the 
king of Denmark. 

Henry IV. possessed a Temarkable command 
of temircr ; bis courage, both military and poli- 
tical, was without blemish ; and he possessed 
many qualities which fitted him for so high a 
station, and which rendered his usurpation, 
though pernicious in aftertimes, rather salutaiy 
during his own reign, to the English nation. 

The situation of the deceased monarch had 
BO infected him With jealousies, that he even 
•regarded with distrust hi^ eldest ttob, and had 
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earefully excluded him from public business* 
The active spirit of the prince, however, re* 
strained from its proper exercise, broke out into 
extravagancies of every kind. He indulged in 
pleasure, and in riot ; and associated with the 
most worthless companions. There remains a 
tradition, that, when heated with liquor and jol- 
lity, he scrupled not to attack and plunder the 
passengers in the streets and highways. This 
extreme dissoluteness was not less disagreeable 
to his father, than would have been his applica* 
tion to busmess ; and Henry, in his son's beha« 
viour, dreaded the same neglect of decency 
that had proved so fatal to Richard. But the 
nation was less severe in the judgment on the 
young»prince : they observed in him the seeds of 
generosity, spirit, and magnanimity ; and there 
happened an incident which more clearly deve- 
loped his real character. A riotous companion 
of the prince's had been indicted before Gas- 
coigne, the chief justice, for some disorders ; 
and Henry was not ashamed to appear at the 
bar with the criminal, in order to give him coun- 
tenance and protection. Finding that his pre- 
sence did not overawe the chief justice, he pro- 
ceeded to insult that magistrate on his tribunal ; 
but Gascoigne, mindful of the dignity of his 
own station, and the majesty 'of the sovereign 
and of the laws, which he sustained, ordered 
the prince to be carried to prison, for his inde- 
cent behaviour ; and the spectators, with plea- 
sure, saw the heir of the crown submit peaceably 
to this sentence, and make repai^tion for his 
error by acknowledging it. 

The memory of this incident, and of many 
others of a like nature> rendered the prospect 
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pfthe fkture reign nowise diseagreeable to the 
nation ; and the first steps taken by the yopng 
prince confirmed all those prepossessions enter- 
tained in his &vour. He called together his 
foi^mer companion^, acquakited them with his 
intended reformation, exlMn*ted them to imitate 
his example, but atrictly inhibited them, till 
they had given proofs of their sinoerity in this 
particular, from appearing any roore in his pre- 
sence ; and then dismissed them with lib^l 
presents. The wise ministers of his &ther, who 
had checked his riots, were received with sdl the 
marks of &your and confidence ; and the chief 
justice himself, met with praises instead of re- 
proaches for his past conduct, and was exhorted 
to persevere in the same rigorous and impartial 
execution of the laws. The surprise of those 
who expected an opposite behaviourj augmented 
their satisfaction ; and the character of the 
young king appeared brighter than if it had 
never been shaded by any errora of conduct. 

But Henry was anxious not only to repair his 
misconduct, but to make amends for the inju- 
ries into which policy had betrayed his father. 
^ He received the earl of Marche, with singular 
courtesy and favour ; he restored the family of 
jpiercy to its fortune and honoura ; and anxious 
to bury all party-distinctions, he regarded me- 
rit alone in his promotions. 
, The Lollards, however, who were rapidly in- 
creasing, were doomed to feel his rigour. The 
head of this sect was sir John Oldcasile, lord Cob- 
ham, a nobleman who had acquired the esteem 
both of the late and present king. His high 
character pointe4 him out to the archbishop of 
Canterbury, as the proper victim of ecclesiastical 
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aeveiity : ho a^^Ued to Henry for a perroiBsion 
fp indict him ; that prince, averse to sanguinary 
methods, endeavoured by a conversation witli 
Cobham, to reconcile him to the catholic faiths 
He, however, found him firm in his opinions ; 
and the king*s principles of tokcation could-i^*- 
ry him no farther. He abandoned him to th^i 
resentment of the church ; and Cobham was in- 
dicted by the primate and Ins suffragans, and 
Was condemned to the flames for his erroneous 
tenets* He escaped from the Tower, and hia- 
daring spirit, provoked by persecution and sti* 
mulated by zeal, prompted him to the most 
criminal ^^terprises. He appointed a general 
Fendezvous of his party, in order to seize the 
person of the king» and to put their religious 
enemies to the sword ; but the design was be^ 
trayed to Henry; and his vigilance prevented 
ks effects. It appeared a few only were in the 
secret : of these some were executed ; Cobham 
himself had Bed, and was not brought to justice 
till four years after, when he was hanged as a 
traitor, and his body burnt on the gibbet. 

But though the nation was not yet sufficiently 
enlightened to receive the doctrines of Wickliffe, 
a reformation in discipline was generally desired : 
even the paiiiament that was summoned imme^ 
diately after the detection of Cobham's conspi- 
racy, though they passed several laws against 
heresy, entreated the king to seize all the eccle- 
siastical revenues) and convert them to the use 
of the crown; and it was to divert the king's at« 
tention from this object, that Chichely, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, endeavoured to persuade 
him to undertake a war against France, in ordee 
to. recover the lost rights of his ancestors^ 
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Charles tbe sboh, king of Fcancei in the »i* 

ministration of that country had discovered early 
symptoms of ^nius and spiiit; but the un- 
happy prince being seis^ with an epileptic dis- 
order, his judgment was gradually but sensibly 
impaired* The administration of affairs was dis- 
puted by his brother, Lewis duke of Orleans, and 
his cousin-german, John duke of Burgundy: 
the. people were divided between these contend- 
ing princes ; and the king, now resuming, now 
dropping his authority, kept the victory . unde- 
cided, and prevented any regular settlement of 
the state by the final prevalence of either party. 

At lengthy the dukes of Orleans and Burgun- 
dy, seeming to be moved by the cries of the 
nation, and by the interposition of common 
friends, agreed to bury all past quarrels in ob- 
livion, and to enter into strict amity : they swore 
before the altar the sincerity of their friendship : 
the priest administered the sacniment to both 
of them : but all this solemn preparation was 
^nly a cover for the basest treachery, which was 
deliberately premeditated by the duke of Bur- 
gundy. He procured his rival to be assassi- 
nated in the streets of Paris ; and being detected 
in his baseness, he embraced a resolution still 
more criminal and more dangerous to society^ 
by openly avowing and defending it. 

The princes of the blood combining with the 
youn^ duke of Orleans and his brothers, with 
all the violence of party rage, made war on the 
duke of Burgundy; and the unhappy king, 
seized sometimes by one party, sometimes by 
the other, transferred alternately to each the 
appearance of legal authority. The provinces 
were laid waste by mutual depredations ; and 



the whole kingdom was distinguished into two* 
furious factions; 

The advantage which might be derived fromi^ 
these (fistractions was plainly perceived in Eng-- 
land ; but Heniy, before he had recourse to arms ;< 
endeavoured to obtain his ends by negociatioh.* 
Accordingly he sent over ambassadors to Paris- 
offering a perpetual peace and alliance ; but de- 
manding Catherine, the French king's daughter, 
in marriage, two millions of crowns as herpor-^ 
tioh, one million six hundred thousand as the ar-- 
rears of king John's ransom, and the immediate^ 
possession and full sovereignty of Norjmandy, 
and of all other provinces which had been ravish^ 
cd from England by the arms of Philip Augus- 
tus ; together with the superiority of Brittany 
and Flanders. The terms offered by the French . 
court, though much inferior, discover a con-- 
sciousness of their miserable situation. They 
were willing to give him the princess in marri^ 
age, to pay him eight hundrea thousand crowns, 
to resign the entire sovereignty of Guienne, and 
to annex to that province tfie countries of Peri-- 
gord, Rovergue, Xaintonge, the Angoumois,s 
iMid other territories^ 

Henry, however, rejected these conditions ;' 
and having assembled a great fleet and army at 
Southampton, he came to the sea side with the 
pui*pose of embarking on his expedition ; and 
relying on the aid of the duke of Burgundy, who 
had recently solicited his alliance, he put to sea 
with six thousand men at arms, and tventy-- 
four thousand foot, landed at Harfleur, and' 
obliged that city, after a resolute defence, to'' 
capitulate. 

By this time, a French army of fourteen tlwu-- 
Y2- 



9aiid floifin at arms, and forty thouaand feoti was 
assembled in Normandy, under the conalable 
d' Albert ; while the &tigues oi the siege, and 
the uncommon heat of the season, had wasted 
the number of the English to one haif of their 
original force* Henry, sensible of the difiicid* 
ties which must have att^kled his inarch to Ca» 
lais, offered to purchase a safe retreat at the ex-* 
pence of his new conquest of Haifleur ; but tba 
army of the constable, already joined by the 
dauphin, and the princes of the blood, rejected 
the proposal ; and the king of Englsuid ftund 
be must place bis sole reliance on his own coor 
duct and valour. He slowly pointed hb march 
towards the river Somme^ which he hoped to 
pass at the same ford as had proved so auspicioufr 
to his predecessor Edward. In this he was dis-' 
appointed by the precautions of the French* 
At length, however, he surprised a passage near 
St. Quentin ; but he had ^cBroeiiy reached the- 
opposite side, befbre the French, who pressed 
upon his footsteps, traversed the Somme ako^ 
and posted themselves, between the English ar- 
my and Calais, on the plains of Agincourt. 

Henry no sooner found his retreat intercepted 
by the appearance of the enemy, than he drew up 
his army on a narrow ground, between two woods, 
which guarded each flank ; and patiently awut- 
ed the chai^ of his foes, whose numbers four 
times exceeded his own, and who might by for*- 
bearance have extinguished their adversary with* 
out a blow. In the battle of Agincourt, however, 
we review that of Poictiers : the French charged 
with the same contempt of danger and disci- 
pline ; the English received them with the same 
cool and deliberate intrepidity^ The former 
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were led on by a generous nobility, and en* 
couraged by their superior numbers ; the latter 
were aniinated by the presence of their king, and 
the memory of ancient gloiy: the event was 
such as might be expected, the French were dia- 
ordered by their own impetuosity, and their 
numbers served only to increase their confusion 
and disgrace. Their cavalry were entangled in 
the heavy ground on which they engaged, and^ 
incapable of flight or resistance, were slaugh-^ 
tered by the battle<axes of the English. The 
censtaUe himself, tl^ count de Nevers, and the 
duke of Brabant, both brothers to the duke of 
Burgundy, the dukes of Alen^on and Barre, the. 
eoimts of Vaudemont and Marie, scorning to 
survive this national calamity, rushed into the 
midst of the tumult, and perished with above 
ten thousand of their followers. The dukes of 
Orlei^s and Bourbon, and several o^er persona 
of distinction, and above fourteen thousand of 
inferior rank, were taken prisoners : ' 
while on the side of the English, the f'^' 
duke of York was the only person of con- - 

sequence who fell ; and their whole loss did not 
exceed forty men. 

Henry immediately pursued his triumphant 
march to Calais ; but the small number of his 
troops did not allow him to improve his ad- 
vantages ; and his want of money induced him 
soon after to conclude a truce, for two years, 
with the enemy, during which the dissensions 
and miseries of the French seem to have in- 
creased, f 
- The queen and the dauphin alternately usurps' 
ed the powers of government : the former at 
lajit prevailed^ and asaociating with the duke of 
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Burgundy, fixed the seat of her independent re^* 
sidence at Troyes ; and sanctioned by her name 
the enterprises of her new ally .against the mi- 
nisters of her son, who, she asserted, detained 
her royal consort in captivity. 

Heniy the fifth had landed again in 
^* g Normandy, -E^nd reduced that fertile pro- 
-* vince to his obedience. Lisle Adam, one' 
of the captains of the duke of Burgundy, sud- 
denly presented himself before the gates of Pa- 
ris ; was admitted into the city, by the partiality 
or treachery of a burgher; and headed an insur- 
rection of the people, in which the person of the 
king was seized, and the count of Armagnac, 
the chancellor, and the principal adherents of 
the Orleans party, were inhumanly massacred. 
The dauphin himself escaped ^ith difficulty, 
through the vigilance and address of Tannigue 
de Chastle ; and rejecting the solicitations of his 
mother to return to Paris, secured himself with- 
in the walls of Poic tiers. 

The king of England, with an army superior 
to open resistance, had already shaken the walls 
of Rouen. Yet Henry was sensible what ob- 
stacles still remained for him to surmount ;. 
he had already experienced the difficulties of 
procuring supplies from the English parliament, 
and his coffers were exhausted by a succession 
of victories. However flattering the prospect 
might be to his ambition, his policy induced 
him gradually to lessen his demands ; and 
he fixed, as the price of peace, his marriage 
with the princess Catharine, and all the pro- 
vinces ceded to Edward the third by the treaty 
of Bretigny, with the addition of Normandy, 
which he was to receive in full and entire sove- 



feignty* Isabella, iosattate of revenge against 
her personal enemies, instantly closed with the 
terms proposed* But the duke of Burgundy 
still hesitated to subsciibe a treaty so pernicious 
to his country, and pressing his negociation^ 
with the dauphin, consented to an accommo- 
dation to rescue his country from destruction* 
. An interview was appointed between the two 
princes at the bridge of Montereau-sur-Yoone ; 
but po sooner was the duke of Burgundy in 
their power, than the attendants of the dauphin 
pierced him with numerous wounds* His friends, 
astonished and incapable of resistance, were 
either taken prisoners, or involved in his fate* 
. The youth of the dauphin had made it doubt- 
ful whether he was admitted into the secret ; 
but the deed was committed under his eye; 
and in his more mature years he distinguished 
by marks of affection and confidence the perpe^ 
trators of the flagitious action* The bands 
of civil society were loosened by the royal 
example ; and the flames of war, which might 
have been extinguished, or their fury at least 
assuaged, broke forth with an increase of vio- 
lence. Isabella, loud in her coipplaints, and 
impatient for vengeance, instantly bestowed the 
hand of Catherine on Henry, and celebrated 
their nuptials at Troyes in Champagne* Philip) 
the son of the duke of Burgundy, and who suc- 
ceeded to the honoura and dominions of his 
feither, joined the English standard, and only 
stipulated the marriage of his sister with the 
duke of Bedford, the brother of Henry, and the 
proscription of his father's assassins. The city 
of Paris, long partial to the house of Burgundy, 
rose in arms, and filled every street with scenes 
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ci bloody tQimilt ; while the unhappy Chailes 
the nxthy sunk into imbecility, and delirered 
into the hands of the natural enemy of his coun- 
try^ sanctioned by his name the unbounded am* 
biticMi of Henry, and the implacabk passions d 
Isabella* 

In the new treaty concluded in the names of 
the kings of France and England, and the duke 
of Burgundy, it was agreed, that Charles during 
bis life, should enjoy the title and dignity of 
king of France ; that Henry should be declared 
heir, and immeiitately entrusted with the reins 
of government, and that that kingdom should 
pass to his heirs general ; that France and £ng^ 
land should be for ever united under one king, 
but should still retain their several usages, cus* 
toms and privileges. To push lus pres^it ad*- 
vantages, Henry, a few days after he espoused 
the princess CaUierine, carried his father-in-law 
to PariS) and put himself in possession of that 
capital* He, then turned his arms against the 
dauphin, who, on the intelligence of the treaty 
of Troyes, had assumed the title of regent, was 
received into Sens and Montereau, and, after 
long resistance, reduced Melun, The king of 
England crossed the channel to procure fresh 
supplies, and having levied a new army of twen* 
ty-four thousand archers, and four thousand 
hoi*semen, hastened his return to France* 

The detention of the young king of Scots in 
England had hitherto proved advantageous to 
Henry, by keeping the regent in awe ; but when 
intelligence arrived in Scotland of the near pros- 
pect of his succession to the crown of France, 
the nation was alarmed, and foresaw their own 
inevitable ruin, if the subjection of ttieir ally 
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left Uieftt to combat itloBt a victorious and more 
powerful enemy. Under this impresaiouy tbe 
regent pern^iitted &.'iiody of seven thousand 
ScotS) under the command of the earl of Bu<r 
chan, his second son, to be transported into 
France for the service of the dauphin* To 
render this aid ineffectual, Henry had, in his 
former expedition, carried over the king of Scots, 
whom he obliged to send orders to his country- 
men, to leave the French service ; but the Scot« 
tish general replied, that he would obey no com- 
mand which came from a king in captivity* 
These troops, therefore, continued still to act 
under the earl of Buchan ; and were employed 
by the dauphin to o^x>se the progress of the 
duke of Clarence in Anjou* The two armies - 
encountered at Baug6: the English were de- 
feated ; the duke hia»elf was slain by a Scotch 
knight, who commanded a con^iany of men at 
arms ; and the earls of Somerset, Dorset, and 
Huntingdon, were taken prisoners. This was 
the first action .that turned the tide of success 
against the English ; and the dauphin, that lie 
might both attach the Scotch to his service, and 
reward the valour and conduct of the earl of 
Buchan, honoured that nobleman with the office 
(^ constable. 

The arrival of the king of England, however, 
with so considerable an army was more than suf- 
ficient to repair this loss. He was received at 
Paris with the acclamations of the citizens ; and 
immediately led his army to the relief of Char- 
tres, which was be«eged by the dauphin. That 
prince was^corapelled to retire before the superi- 
or numbers of his rival, who pursued him as far 
as Orleans. On his return he received the sub- 
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mission of Dreux ; and at the request of the Ta* 
risians besieged Meaux^ which held out for 
eight niontbs, when it surrefidered ; and Hemy 
immediately commanded the governor to be sus- 
pended from a neighbouring tree. 

Soon after, intelligence arrived that queen Ca^ 
therine was delivered of a son at Windsor. The 
event was celebrated by equal rejcMcing at Paris 
and at London ; the royal infant, who was bap- 
tized by the name of his father, Henry, was con- 
sidered as the successor to bo^ kingdoms, and 
seemed to extinguish even the hopes of the dau« 
phin* That prince, chased beyond the Loire, 
deserted entirely by the northern provinces, des^ 
titute of treasures and troops to oppose his pros- 
perous competitor, prepared to meet with forti* 
tude the destruction which it seemed impossible 
to avoid ; when he was preserved by one of those 
vicissitudes in mortal life, which so often baffie 
the plans of the most profound policy^ and decide 
the ^te of empires. 

Henry had determined to open the ensuing 
campaign with the invasion of Picardy, 

'^' and appeared in the field early in the 
* month of July. The united forces of 
the English and Burgundiaos threatened to 
overwhelm all opposition ; but amidst the pride 
of victory, and -the prospect of dominion, he was 
attacked l3y a complaint, which the ignorance oS 
the age rendered mortal. A fistula, with which* 
he was seized, soon terminated in a mortifica-' 
tion ; and Henry, sensible of his approaching 
end, devoted, with manly firmness, the few re- 
maining moments of life to the concerns of his 
kingdom and his family, and to the pious duties : 
of religion* 
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r To tlie duke of Bedford, his elder brother, he 
left the regency of France ; that of England he 
coounkted to the duke of Gloace8ter,his younger 
brother; and to the earl of Warwick he entrusted 
the important care of his son's person and edu«> 
cation. He intreated these noblemen to con- 
tinue to his in&nt offispring the fidelity and tiU 
tachment which he himself had always expert* 
enced from them* 

After this settlement of his temporal affairs, 
the dying monarch asstduouriy ap^ed himself 
to his dei-otions, and declared his serious inten* 
tioQ, when he had completely subdued France, 
to have marched agmnst the infiddks, and at- 
tempted the recovery of the Holy Ldnd* Con- 
soled by this pious resolution, with the calmest 
tranquillity, he expired in the tef^th year of his 
reign, and the thirty-lburth of his age. 

The abilities of Henry the fifth were . 
equally <Ustingoished in the field and the y^^j* 
cabinet ; and while we admire the bold- 
ness of his enterprises, we cannot refuse our 
praise to the skilful manner in whidi they were- 
conducted. His affability attached his friends 
to his service ; his address and clemency van* 
quished his enemies. The unceasing attention 
which he* paid to the administration of justice, 
and the severe discipline which he pi^served in 
bis armies, alleviated the calamities of the inces- 
sant hostilities by which France and England 
were agitated during his short atid splendid 
reign. One frailty only seems to have alloyed 
the puritf of his character ; but it was the ble- 
mish of a great and noble mind ; — the love of 
arms and military glory. 

The exterior figure of this great prince^ as 
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well as hb deportment, was engaging. His 
atatoie was somewhat above the middle size ; 
his countenance beautiful ; his limbs genteel 
and doider, but fcdl of vigour ; and he excelled 
in all wariSte and manljr ex^cises* He left by 
his queen, Catherine of France, only one^on, 
not full nine months old ; whose misfortunes, in 
the course of his Ufe, surpassed all the gioiiea 
and successes of his ikther* 

Cathcfrine of France, Hemy's widow, married, 
aoon after his death, a Welsh gentleman, sir 
Owen Tttdor, ssud to be descended from the an-* 
dent princes of that eomitry ; ishe bore him two 
sons, Edmund and Jasper, of which the ehtest 
was created eari of RichmoRd ; the second e«l 
of Pembroke. The fomily of Tudor, first 
raised to disdacdon by this ^dliance, momrted 
afterwards the dmme of England. 

The first commission of array which we meet 
with, was issued m this rdgn : the nnfitouy part 
of the feudal system was entirely dissolved, «id 
Henry, when he wait to France, empowered 
oertain commissioners to take in eadi county a 
re>^ewofthe freemen able to beariuvns, to di- 
vide' them intocompiuiies, and to keep them in 
rea^ess fi>r resisting the enemy. 

The ordinary revenue o£ the crown at this 
time, consisted onty of 55,7141* tOs. 10d« ; the 
ordinary expences of the government amounted 
to 42,5071. 16s. lOd. so that the king had a 
surplusonly of I3,306U Us. fiirthe support of 
his household ; fi»> his wardrobe ; the expence 
of ambassadors ; and other incidoital 6emands* 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

The Riigm of Henry VJ. EdfOeurd W* amiJEA 
ward Vm 

PARLIAMENT, whkh had beeit incmeing 
in power during the »ign of the pnaomirf 
the hcMne of Lancaster, witlMot aUendttig to the 
strict. leUer of the deceased nu>narch?a nec^Mo^ 
mendatioo, appoiated the dtike of Btdbrdfirotee" 
$»r or. ffmrtiian of the kingdom, investing the 
duke of Glooecaler with tiie aanae dignity, diuv 
k(g the abaeace of his eider hrotber ; andin^oiv 
der to timit the power of both these princes, they 
appoi m cd a council, without whose edifice and 
approbation no measure of importance could be 
detesmiiied* The pcnon and edbcatioa <^ the 
infiiat pnnee wiis committed to Henry B^uifiitt^ 
feiabop of.Wii^eheatef, laa gieai unde, who» aa 
bis &mily coiikl never hafve any poatcnaiona to 
the crowQ) might aa{eiy,.they thoi^hl^ be in-i 
tniated with that unpoftUoMt chaxge^ 

The conquest of France- waa the fint object of 
the new govemmesit ; and on a superficial view 
«f the rdblive situation of both countries, every 
advantage seemed to be on the aide of the £ng» 
Ksh* Though Henry waa an infant, the duke of 
Bedfi>rd was the moat aecompti&bed prince of hia 
age, and the whole powei of England waa at hia 
eonunand* Hevraa at the head of armies acctta^ 
tooaed to victory ;, he vraa secended.by the moat 
renowned generals of his time ; and he was maa- 
ter of Paris,and almost all the northern provinces* 

But Chartes, notwithstanding hia appare&t in)> 
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ferioritf , possessed some advantages which ser?« 
ed to turn the scale* He was the true and \m^ 
doubted heif o£ the monarchy ; and all French* 
men who knew the interest, or desired the inde« 
pendence of their country, turned their eyes to- 
wards him as their sole resource* Though only 
in hb twentieth year, he was of the most friend- 
ly and benign disposition, of easy and femiliar 
monncrrs, ami of a just, though not of a very vi« 
gorotts tmderstanding* The love of pleasure o& 
ten seduced him into indolence ; but^onidst aM 
his irregtdarities, the goodness of his heart still 
shone forth; and by exerting at intervals his 
coura^ and activity, he prov^ that his remiss* 
fiess proceeded not froin habitual errors or de» 
lects. 

The resentment of the duke of Burgundy 
aga^st Charles still continued ; and the duke ol 
hcd&ady that he might corroborate national om- 
nections by private ties, concluded his own mae- 
^riage with the princess of Burgundy, which iiad 
been stipulated at the treaty of Arras* 

While the vigihuice of the duke of Bedford 
was employed in gaining or oonfirraing French 
attiances, he did not overlook the state of more 
^remote countries* The duke of Albany, rqg;ent 
of Scotland, bad t&pired ; and his power had de« 
-volved on Murdac, his son, a prince of a weak 
understanding and indigent disposition* The 
ardour of the Scots to serve in France, where 
Charles treated them with great distincUoa, and 
where the regent's brother enjoyed the dignity 
of constable, broke out afresh ; and new succours 
daily «xpatriatedi and filled the armies of the 
Frendi king. The duke of Bedford, therefore^ 
persuaded &e English council to Ibrm sui alii* 



anee'iiidi Jbufiet thdr fuiaoiier ; to bee him fiom 
captivilf ,- and lo many him : to a daughter of 
the earl of Somemety and cousin of the. young 
klng^ Mund»:> tired of his station) entered ain« 
e^relf into ^e treaty. ; and Ibr a ranaittn of forty 
tfaouand pounds, thekmg of Scotland was re- 
stored to ^ throoe of his ancestdrs* 
- To these negodadans succeeded the opera-r 
tions of war* Cfaaries^ stiUdesioous of einploy*' 
loi^ lAt enenaes iti the proyinoes north of the 
Lg^) contested every ca^le with politic obsti* 
nacy. He had been lately reinforced bfuun* 
foers of Ihe* So^s ; and John Stuart, constable of 
Scx>tlalid^ with the loid of Estisseci had formed 
the siege t)f Cuevant in Borgundy. The eapls of 
Saliabtiiy and Suffolk marched to its relief : the 
besiegers were routed^with the Una of above « 
thousand men ; and ^dic constable of SooClandf 
with the «oaat of Veoctadottr, were taken pri^ 
voners* 

Meanwhile, the duke t£ Bedford was engaged 
in the siege of Yvri m Normandy ; and Ihe .go* 
vemor, ^n^g his resources exhausted^ had^ 
agreed to surrender the town, unless reHeyed k»^ 
a certain day« The kiag*of France, ho{M»g,hy a 
successfol enterprise, to restore the lustre «£lus 
arms, and to pre^rve Yrxi, collected wiih dili* 
gence, an army of fourteen thousand men, o£ 
whom one half were Scots ; and entrusted it to^ 
€ie vaknir and experience of the ead of Buohan,. 
constable ef France, who had already distin-- 
gukll^ himself by the delbat of the duke of 
Glaiwnee» That goieral, howeiner, aniyed too* 
late to succour Yvri, which had already opeiied 
her gates ; bnt he immediately ihyeated Ver- 
nral) and canied it without di£Bculty*. Bt, hadk 
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scarce tinie to secure this conquest befece he upas 
informed of the approach of the duke of Bed* 
ford. . A council of war was immediately assem-^ 
bled to determine what conduct they should 
pursue. In vain did the most experienced 
French oRicers remonstrate on the mipnidence 
of hazarding an army, the last resource of their 
king i the Scots rejected with contempt the in- 
dignity of retirii^ before the English .; tbmr 
opinions were espoused by the rash aiMl pre* 
sumptuous ; and it was fmaliy^ resolved to wvdt 
the arrival of the duke of Bedford. 

The armies whidi encountered eadi otheraear 
Vemeuil, were equally balanced in. point of num- 
bers. The earl of Buchan resolved to expect 
with patient firmness the charge of the enemy ; 
but his measures were disconcerted by the im- 
piatience of the viscount of Narbonne« After a 
bloody conflict^ the French being, pressed on all 
sides, began gradually to retreat i and that ve- 
treat was soon changed into a tumultuous Sight. 
Four thousand of their hrayost ao)dief«,iwith.tlie 
tBLvls of Buchan and Dou^as, the counts of Au- 
male, Ventadour^ and Narbonne^ perished in the 
field. The victors^ however, purchased their 
ttiumph at the expence of sixteen hundred men ; 
a loss so unusual, that the duke of Bedford for- 
bad all rejcacings for. his success. 

The destruction of Charles now appeared in- 
evitable ; and from the danger which threatened 
to overwhelm him, he could.only be saved by 
the dissensions of his enemies, which, fortunately 
for him, rose to a height that forbad him to 
despair. 

Jaqueline, ii^resa of Hainault and tfo|iand» 
h^ espoused John, duke of Brabant, cousin- 
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' -gcrman to the dake of Burgundy. The marri* 
age had been dictated bjr policy ; but the mascu«> 
tine spirit and brilliant capacity of the princess 
despised her ill-sorted consort, equally feeble in 
1)ody and mind. Contempt was soon the parent 
of allopathy ; and impatient of the dilatory mea* 
BUTC^ and doubtful determination <^ the court of 

Some, she escaped into England, and solicited 
te prdtettion of the duke of Gloucester. The 
impetuous passions of th&t prince blinded him to 
' tlse true interest of his country ; the charms and 
the inheritance of the countess, presented them- 
mlves to his view ; and without any farther cere- 
mony, he entered into a marriage contract with 
Jaqueline, and immediately attempted to render 
himself master of het domimons. 

The duke of Burgundy resented the injury of- 
fered to his kinsman, the duke of Brabant ; and, 
at length,' openly declared in his favour, and 
marched troc^ to his sut^port. The quarrel) 
which at first was political, soon became pets(Mi« 
at ; and die duke or Gloucester still persisting in 
prtssing the war in the Low Countries, the pro- 
tector, instead of improving the victory of Ver- 
neuil, was obliged to cross the seas to England^ 
that he might try, by his counsels and authority, 
to check the mad career of his brother. 

He found the English ministry distracted by 
jealousy ; the bishop of Winchester, to whom the 
care of the Idng^s edueation was entrusted, had 
eomtinual disputes with his nephew the protec- 
tor ; and the duke of Bedford was obliged to env- 
ploy die authority of parliament to reconcile 
them. The rivals swore to bury all quarrels ia 
Mivbti ; and time al^o seemed to open «xpe- 
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dlents for composing the difference with the 
duke of Burgundy. 

. The pope having declared the contract void, 
between Humphrey of Gloucester and Jaqudinci 
the duke despairing of success, married another 
lady, who had lived some time with him:ia his 
mistress. TJie duke of Brabant died soon s^er $ 
tmd his widow before she cduld t«cover posses^ 
sion of her dominions, was obliged to declare 
the duke of Burgundy her heir, in case she 
should die without issue, and to promise never 
to marry without his consent. But the advan« 
tage which the latter prince reaped from the ac* 
eommodation of these dififerences, did not pre* 
YGOt him in future from regarding the En^ish 
with jealousy ;. and the satis&ction which the re- 
gent enjoyed from reconciling cme ally, was soon 
alloyed by the unexpected desertion of the duke 
of Brittany and the earl of Richemdnt, who 
joined the standard of their legitimate sovet^gn^ 
Charles the aevienth. 

^ 1^ During these political manoeuvres, an 
X4a6. £^ngii^h army of three thousand men, 
under the command of the earl of War- 
wick, had formed the siege of Montarges, and 
that place was reduced to the last extremity ♦ 
Charles collected a body of sixteen hundred men, 
and entrusted them to a natural son of that duke 
of Orleans, who had been assassinated by the 
doke of Bnngundy. This general, who was 
afterwards so famous under the titles of Bastard 
of Orleans, and Count of Dunois, attacked the 
enemy's entrenchments, and compdled the £ng« 
Ibh to abandon the siege with disgraoe.- 
'. The di^ke of Bedtod, indignant at. the ter« 
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^venation of the duke of Brittany, on his arrival - 
in France, had secretly assembled a considerable 
army, to chastise the desertion of that prince, 
and suddenly invading the province, unprepared 
for resistance, compelled its sovereign to re- 
nounce his sdliance with France ;^ and to yield 
homage to Henry for his duchy. Successful in 
his enterprise, he entered on anotlier equally im- 
portant, and determined to invest the city of Or- 
leans. The army destined for this siege, con- 
usting often thousand men, he entrusted to the 
veteran abilities of the earl of Salisbury ; while, 
on the other hand,- Charles reinforcing the gar- 
rison, and replenishing the magazines, appointed 
as governor the lord of Gaucour, a brave and 
experienced officer. 

Soon after the siege commenced, the 
carl of Salisbury was killed by a cannon "7428. 
ball^ in a spirited and successful attempt 
on the fortifications. The command, on his 
death, devolved on the earl of Suffolk. The ar* 
my was reinforced by large bodies of the French 
and Burgundians ; and Orleans under his di- 
rections was completely invested. The incle- 
mency of the season, and the rigour of the win- 
ter, could not overcome the perseverance of the 
besiegers ; a chain of forts was arduously con* 
structed ; yet the vacant spaces still allowed sue* 
cours to be introduced ; and the garrison, before 
the return of spring, was swelled by frequent 
supplies from twelve hundred to three thousand 
men ; while their hopes were raised, and their 
efforts encouraged by the presence and example 
of the Bastard of Orleans. 

In order to distress the besiegers, the French 
had ravaged and exhausted the ac^cent coun- 
try ; and the English were compelled to draw 
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thw subaistenoe from a coanderftUe diatmatk 
A convoy of provisions was^entnisted to the con* 
duct of sir John Falstoffe^ with a detachment 'C^ 
two thoiisand five hundred m^^ The king of 
France, deternuned to strain every nerve for the 
preservation of the city,, collecting a body of 
troops, in number about four thousand, appoint* 
ed the count of Clermont to command them» 
On the approach of the French, Falstoffe drew 
up his men behind the waggons, and calmly re» 
ceived the fury of their charge* The Fr^idi 
were broken by their own impetuosity ; and five 
hundred perished on the field. 

Frustrated in his attempt to relieve Orieansbjp 
arms, the king of France now endeavoured t» 
preserve it by policy* The duke of OrlesoiSf sdll 
a prisoner in England, had obt^ned from the 
diike of Gloucester, and his council, the promise 
of a neutrality in his demesnes ; and that the^ 
should be sequestered during the war into the 
hands of the duke of Bui^;undy ; but this expe-* 
dient was firmly rejected by the duke of Bedford ; 
and to the importunities of the duke of BurguD* 
dy he coolly replied, >' he was i>ot in a humour 
to beat the bushes, whilst others ran away with 
the game/' Disgusted at this refusal, Burgun« 
dy separated his forces from those of the En* 
glish ', but the latter still pressed the siege with 
increase of ardour ; when Orleans was preserv- 
ed by an occurrence so singular as almost to 
stagger belief, were it not confirmed by the unit* 
ed testimony of contemporary historians* 
. Charles, almost reduced to despiur, had al- 
ready began to meditate a retreat iQto Dauphin^. 
From this intention, however, he was diverted 
by the intreades of his queen, Mary of Anjou, 
a princess pf prudence siid spirit ; and by the 



more persoasiTe retnonstrances of his beautiitii 
mistress, the celebrated Agnes de Sorele. 

Undetermined how to act, and in hourly ex- 
pectation of receiving intelligence that Orleans* 
had surrendered, his attention was arrested by 
the appearance of a village girl, destined to prop 
his falling fortunes, and restore him to the do- 
minions ^his imcestors. In the village of Dom* 
remi, near Vaucoleurs, on the borders of Lor- 
raine, at a small inn, resided a female servant 
called Joan D'Arc ; who having been accus- 
tomed to ride the horses of her master's guests 
to water, acquired a degree of boldness above 
her sex, and listened with pleasure to the tale of 
mardal achievements, which were then the ge- 
neral topics of conversation. 

Her imagination being gradually heated with 
Bueh recitals, she was soon inflamed with the 
desire of avengin^^ on the English the misery of 
France. Accordmgly, she procured admission 
to Badricourt^ the governor of Vaucoleurs ; and 
declared to him, that she had been exhorted by 
frequent visions and distant voices, to achieve 
the deliverance of her country. The governor, 
either equally credulous himself, or sufficiently 
penetrating to foresee the effect such an enthu- 
siast might have on the mind of the vulgar, 
granted her an escort to the French court, which 
at that time resided at Chinon, in Touraine. 

On her arrival, she is said to have distin- 
guished Charles from his courtiers, though di- 
vested of every ensign of royalty ; to have re- 
vealed a secret to him, unknown to all the world 
beside himself; and to have demanded and de- 
scribed by particular marks, a sword which she 
had never seen, and which she required as the 
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mtmment of her future victories; assertiiigy 
that she was commissioned to raise the siege of 
Orleans, and conduct him to Rlieims ; to be 
there crowned and anointed. Charles and his 
ministers pretended to examine her pretensions 
with scrupulous exactness. They affeaed at 
length to be convinced of the sincerity of her de- 
clarations, and of her supernatural powers ; and 
their opinion was solemnly and publicly coun* 
tenanced by an assembly of doctors and theolo* 
gians, and by the parliament of France, then 
residing at Poictiers* 

In order to avail himself of the enthusiasm of 
the moment, Charles sent Joan to Blois, where 
a convoy was already provided for the relief of 
Orieans, and an army of ten thousand m%n was 
collected to escort it* The holy maid, display* 
tng in her hand a consecrated banner, marched 
ajt the head of her troops* She had already de- 
clared her intention of entering the city by the 
road from the side of Beausse ; but the Bastard 
of Orleans, count of Dunois, prevailed on her to 
approach the town on the opposite side of the 
Loire, where he knew the besiegers were weakest. 

The English had at first heard with contempt 
the preparations of Charles, and derided the 
heavenly commission of Joan ; but the minds of 
the common soldiers were insensibly impressed 
with holy dread, and they awaited the event with 
anxious fear* The earl of Suffolk, apprised of 
the disposition of his troops, vainly flattered 
himself that time would dispel their apprehen- 
sions, and banish the illusion* He determined 
to remain quietly within his intrenchments, while 
the convoy entered the city with Joan, and the 
French army returned to Blois without inter- 



i-^HHtioQ^ A ^second oomvpy 90()ii after ehtei^d 
the city, m the side of Iknu^se^ and was also suf- 
fered bj the besiegers to pass nwitho^t resistance. 
The Freoch a/isumed new spirits ;• while th^ 
£nglisb9 fQrmerly elated with victory, ,and ioir 
fAtient for acticmy be^^d the.eoti^nses of their 
enemies.in silent astoniahnaent and religious awe^ 

The enthusiasm of Joan, l^wever, could not 
be |[^strained within tjbc walls of Orleans : she 
fishorted the .garrison to liaten to her voice, and 
imitate lu^r example. In a successful sally, the 
•entrenchments of the besiegers were stormed* 
A second s^dly swq;>t away the Ibrts on the op- 
posite side (Of the JUoire ; and a wound loom an 
arrow, served rather toloflame t)^.diMnp the 
•courage of the.intrepid heroine* The count of 
Dunoisconaeated to sei^e the iiac»nent of return- 
ing foflune; the £ngli0h were suecesslveif 
chased £tt)m .their posts^ with the loss. <^. above 
six thousand men ; and the flfenqhy animated 1^ 
this first essay of the holy jBsid, pcepared to im=- 
^tQve their advantage, and avaU themselves of 
the aiqwratitious terrors .of their adversaries* 

' With six thousand select troops, the earl of 
Suffolk had retreated to Jergeau : he was at- 
tacked there by the Fwnch, commanded by 
Joan ; tie place was obstinately defended ; but 
the English were at length overpowered, BXid 
Suffolk w»s« obliged to yield himself prisoner* 
The. remainder of the English army under the 
Qonduct .of Falstoffc) Scales, and Talbot, were 
pressed by the constable Kichemont ; they were 
overtaken.at the village of Patay ; and, oppressed 
by their feats, they never stood the charge of 
the enemy* f alstoffe himself, who.had so lately 
triumphed, was the first to fly : two Ihousuid 
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of the English Were idaughtered ; and bbth 
Scales and Talbot were made prisoners* 

The maid of Orleans, who had fulfilled part 
of her promise, was now determined to conduct 
the king to receive the crown at Rheims* The 
dty itself lay distant from any place possessed bf 
Charles ; it was in the hands of the English ; and 
the whole road Which led to it was occupied by 
their garrisons. Tet Joan insisted on the exe- 
cution of her mission ; the king himself shook 
off his general indolence, and resolved to ibUow 
the exhortations of his warlike prophetess ; the 
nobility of France crowded to the standard of 
their youthful sovereign, who began his mardi 
at the head of twelve thousand men ; and passing 
witiiout interruption through an enemy's coun- 
try, received in his progress the submission of 
Troyes ; was instanUy admitted into Rheims ;^ 
and in that dty was solemnly inaugurated. The 
claim of Charies from his coronation at Rheims> 
received new lustre ; and many towns in the 
neighbourhood, disputed the honour of first ac* 
knowledging the authoiity of their lawfiil sove* 
reign. 

The charaeter of Bedford was never 

' ' displayed to more advantage than amidst 
these storms of adversity. He reinforced 
the garrisons of the dififer^it towns, replenished 
their magaanes, and overawed the inclinations 
of the inhabitants, ripe for revolt. The Parisi- 
ans were retained in obedience by alternate^ 
caresses and menaces ; and his arts soothed the 
angry passions of the duke of But^undy, and 
deforred the fatal hour of his final defoctlon*^ 
Harassed by the vigilance of the regent, the 
army of France, v^ich had been composed 
4;hlefly of Yol^nteers, at length disbanded | 



Cbarlea^^br ha^mg pooseesed himself of Lavay 
Lagni, and Su Deny% retired to Spurges ; and 
Bedford invited Henry the sixth to PariSf and 
celebrating the ceremony of his coronation in 
that capit^, exacted an oath of allegiance front: 
such as still acknowledged the authority of the 
English. 

Whatever lustre the coronatioiv of the infant 
king might reflect on his cause^ the regent ex-* 
pected to derive more solid advantage from an 
accident which soon after took place* Joan» 
d'Arc had declared, that with the inauguratiook 
of Cbarl^ at RheimS) her misdon expired ; and 
that it was her wish* after having folfiUed her 
promises, to retire to her former condition. The 
count of Dunois had exhorted her to persevere^ 
till the English were finally expelled. Overcome 
by his importunities, she had thrown herself inta 
Compeigne, which at that time was besieged by. 
4)e duke oi Burgundy, assist by the earjs of 
Arundel and Suffolk. In a sally, she was der 
serted by her friends, probably out of envy, 
and being surrounded by her enemies*, after a. 
gallant resistance, was taken prisoner.- 

The duke of Bedford purchased from John of 
LAixemburg, into whose hands she had fallen, 
his important captive, and commenced a prose-* 
cution against her, which, whether undertak^i^ 
from policy or revenge, stains with barbarity 
this accomplished chanicter. She wa9 accused 
0f sorcery, impiety, idolatry, and magic She 
repelled the ridiculous charges with heroic firm-, 
aess 4 but she was already prejudged ; her reve* 
latioos were declared to be the inventions of the 
devil to delude the people ; and she waa sen* 
leoced to be burnt in the mariiet-plaoe of Rouen«r 
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and the unhappy victim was delivered alive to 
the flames. 

But the inhumanity df the English contributed 
not to advance their interests : the illusion which 
had so long oppressed them wth terror was ifv- 
deed dispeUed, biit the tide"^ of fortune still con* 
linued to flow rapidly against them ; the French 
triumphed in repeated encounters ; and their suc- 
cess was ensured by a rupture between the dukes 
of burgundy and Bedford. The bands of finend- 
#hip had been loosened by the death of the duch- 
ess of the latter ; and the former complained, 
that the memory of his sister was insulted by 
tlie hasty marriage of the regent with Jaquelintt 
of Luxemburg. All advances towaird a recortci-' 
nation were disdidned by two princes equally te- 
l^acious of their' dignity ; and Charles availed 
himself of the discOfiteM of the duke of BurgUn* 
dy to negbciate .the? celebrated treaty, siUctf 
known by the nanie of the treaty of Arras. 

Soon after ihis.tratisatetion, the dttk^ 

xiS. ^^ Bedford expired, a prince of marijr' 
virtue^ and whose memory is chiefly 
tarifiished by the execution of the rhaid of Or- 
ktins. After his death, the court of Henty 
was distracted by the rival parties of the duke' 
of C^fonce^er and the cardinal of Winchester ; 
and it was seven months before the duke of 
fork, son t6 the eM of Cambridge, who haJ 
been executed in the last rcigfi, was appointed! 
to the command iA France. On his arrival, the 
new governor found the capital already lost ; the 
Parisians, attached to the hbuse of Burgundy, 
imitated the example of that duke ; they opened 
their €^tes to the count di Richemont, and pi-o- 
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clumed Charles the seventh* Lord Willoughbyr 
with an English garrison of fifteen hundred men^ 
maintsdned himself for some time in the Bastile ir 
but his valour and skill only served to procure 
him a capitulation, by which he was allowed with 
his troops a free passi^ to Rouen. 

For five years the duke of York struggled 
i^^ainst the difficulties of his situation ; and be* 
ing assisted by the valour of lord Talbot, afters- 
wards created earl of Shrewsbury, he performed 
many brilliant, but indeqisive actions. At last 
both parties, weary of-hostilities, ieemed desirous 
of peace, and they set oa foot negotiations for 
that purpose.. But the prdpbsals of France, and 
the demands, of England, were still so wide of 
each other, that all hope of accommodation im- 
mediately vanished. The English ambassadors 
demanded full and entire restitution of all the 
provinces, which had once been annexed to Eng- 
land, together with the final cession of Calais 
and its district : the French offered only part of 
Cuienne, part of Normandy, and Calais, loaded 
with the usual burthen of homa^. It appeared 
in vain to continue the negociation, while ther& 
was so little prospect of g^reement. The Eng- 
lish were still too haughty to stoop from the vast 
hopes which they had formerly entertained:, 
and the French had. gained too much, not tQ> 
hope the acquisit'ion of more^. 

The captivity of five princes of the blood, 
taken prisoners in the battle of Agincourt, was 
a considerable advantage which England long 
enjoyed over its enemy ; but this superiority was 
now entirely lost. Some of these princes had. 
died ; some had been ransomed ; and the duke, 
of Orleans, the most powerful among them, was* 
Aa2. 
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the IM tliat ^iMnei iii the hands ot the Eng- 
liih* He offertJd'the sum of fiftyifour thtrtidaiid 
iioBlcS fof hiii Wevij ; and when thi« proposal 
WahM^ before the c6ttn6U o^fenglaricrj Ihe party^ 
6f (he duke of G!6ucester opposed hy arid that 
of the cardlnai of Winchester, siipponed it 1v hh 
fcal. 'the pM-Y of the latter, as ustiaT, pre- 
iriSled ; arid the duke of Orleans V^^ Released,- 
iSttt a mdtocholy captivity of t>^enty-five 
feats* 

The sentiments of the cartiirial sooii af- 
il^! *^^ pi*evailed iri another itiote esserifial 
* point. That prelat6 had di«^ys eriOou- 
taged' every pfoposal of accOmmodatHsiri With 
Fiurice, arid had represented the tatter impbssi* 
bifity of pushing farther the conquests iti thaf 
kingdom ; but the duke of Gloucester, high^^pi*- 
rited and haughty, and educated in the lofty pre- 
tensions Whicih the first successes of his two bto- 
thers had render^ familiar to him, couM not en- 
dure these htimble counsels. Thfc influence of 
his rival, however, turned the scaler and tlie ^rl 
of Suffolk, who adhered to the canKnal's party, 
was dispatched to Tour^ to negociate ifrith tht 
French ministers. As it was found imposstt)!^ 
io adjust the terms of a lasting peace, he con- 
cluded a truce for twenty-two months ; and pro- 
ceeded to the execution of anothet* business, 
which seems to have been rather inaplied than 
expressed in his commission. 

As Henry advanced in years, his chariacter 
developed itself. He was found to be of the 
most harmless, siniple manners, but of the most 
Alender capacity. Hence it was easy to foresee 
that his reign would prove a perpetual minority. 
A% he had now reached the twenty-third year of 
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]M ag^,^ it Was natttitil^ h<yvrever, f6 tbhik of 
choosing him a queen. The duke of Gk>Qectd' 
ter pix>pbs^ a daughter of tb^ ctrtiht of Afmag- 
nac ; but the carditiial and his ineilds cast tiieii' 
^yes ort Margaret of Anjou, daughter ofReg-* 
nier, titular kuig of Sicily, Naples, and Jertisa* 
lem ; a princess accomplished both in p^risod s^d 
tmn«l ; of a masculihe spirit and entetprlsitig 
temper, and which had eveti beeotrie atlsipicidus 
in the privacy of her father's family. The ear! 
of Suffolk, in concert with his assddafes of thd 
Eilgfish cotmcil, made proposals of marriage id 
Margaret, wMch iitrere accepted. But this no^ 
blenum, besides pi^-o(3^iipyin|f the pi^fieess's 
fevoar, by beintg the thief mecdis of her adValtee* 
fneht, endeavoured &r(h«t to ingratiate hihiself 
with her arid her femily, by very eiitraordinar^f 
conc6s^ns. Though Margaret brought no 
dowry vdth her, he ventured, of hiitlself, without 
any direct authority from the council, but pro* 
Mbif with the a|>pftt>bBti6n of ihe cardinal and 
th^ ruling tftembers, to engage by a secret ai^-^ 
fide, that the province of Maine, Which Wa(s at 
that time in the hands of the English, i^ould 
be ceded to Charles of Anjou, her unel^, whd 
was primes minister, and &[vonnt6 of the French 
king, and who had already received from hi^ 
master the grant of that province wi hi» appa^^ 
liage. 

The treaty of marriagei was ratifi^ in -^ 
England : Sufiblk obtained first, the title ^ *;' 
of marquis, then that of duke : and eten 
received the thanks of parliament ft/i^hissefvice^ 
in concluding it* The princess feH imirte^ateiy 
into close connection with the caHdiiittl and hisf 
party, whO) Ibrtified by her pbw^rfid patronageji ^ 
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resolved on the final ruin of the duke of Glou- 
cester. 

This generous prince, ill suited for court in- 
trigues, but possessing, in a high degree, the 
favour of the public, had already received from 
his rivals a cruel mortification, which it was im- 
possible a person of his spirit and humanity 
could ever fot^ve. His duchess, the daughter 
of Reginald lord Cobham,^ had been accus^ of 
the crime of witchcraft, under the pretence, that 
there was found in her possession a waxen figure, 
of the king, which she and her associates, sir 
Roger Bolingbroke a priest, and one Margery 
Joidan of Eye, melted in a magical manner be- 
fore a slow fire, with an intention of making 
Henry's force and vigour waste away, by like 
insensible degrees. The accusation was well 
calculated to affect the weak and credulous mind 
of the king, and to gain belief in a supecstitiousk 
age ; and the duchess was brought to trial with 
her confederates. A charge' of this ridiculous 
nature, seems always to exempt the accusers 
from observing the rules of common sense in 
their evidence : the prisoners were pronounced 
guilty ; the duchess was condemned to do public 
penance, and to suffer perpetual imprisonment ; 
while her reputed associates in the ideal crime 
were put to death. 

Having proceeded to such unpardopable 
lengths, the cardinal and his party were sensible 
it was necessary to destroy a man whom they 
had already so deeply injured. In order to ef- 
fect this purpose, a parliament was summoned 
to meet, not at London, which was well affected 
to the duke, but at St. Edmundsbury. As soon 
as Gloucester appeared, he was accused of trea« 



An] and thTOtm int6 prT^n : Ke wa» soon aftdp 
found dead in his bed ; and though it wad pfe^ 
tended that his death was natui^t and his bodf 
bore no markft' of outward viorenc6, no one" 
doubted but he had fallen a victtm to thef veiw 
geanee of Mk enemies. 

th*^ prince is said td have reteivcd a bcttc? 
edueation than was usual iif his age 5* afid td 
have beefn nsofe fl^e from credalitf than his can* 
temporaries ; of which the folte^^flg instance iar 
given b^ sit Thomas More, There was a majf 
who pretended, though born blind, that he had 
recovered his sight by touching the' shrine of St* 
Alban. The duke, happening soon afiter to pastf 
Hiat way, <}n€Sti9ned this person, md settAiag 
to 6oiipt his stofy, asked him the cokyatfi^ of 
^veral cloaks, worn by persons of k^s retinue. 
The man toM them very readiJy- •* You are 
a knave," cried the pfince ; " had you been born , 
blind yott could not so soort have learned wdw 
tjnguish colours i*' and Imittiediately onkred^itu^ 
to be set in the stocks as an impostor. 

The cardinal of Winchester died sixw^ektf 
after his nephew, whose murder was universally 
asciibed to him as well as to the duke of 9u& 
folk, and which, it is said, gave hhsi more re- 
morse in his la^t moments, than cOUld naturally^ 
be expected from a man hardened, during th& 
coarse of a long life, in falsehood and in polf^ 
tics. What share the cjueen had in this guilt, i$* 
Uncertain ; her usual activity and spirit made^ 
the public conclude, with some reason, that the 

111 ■! ■ ' ^■■ii i ■ •m >■ ! ■ Ill ii -fc» ■■■i.i.id I Mil t 

I * He was l&ewise thepaftron of learnad meoy and loid 
the fouadation of one of the first public WbtBgkikk Bq^ 
^ady at Oxford. 
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duke's enemies dttr9t not have v^^ired^on sncb 
a deed withoat her privitf. But there happen* 
edy soon after^ an event, of which she and her 
&vourite, the duke of Sufibik, bore incontestihlf' 
the whole odium* 

The article of the marriage treaty, by which 
Midne wa& to be ceded to Charles of Anjou, had 
hitherto been kept secret; but as the court of 
France Insbted on the performance oi it, orders 
were dispatched to Surienne, governor of Mans^. 
to surrender that j^ace. The governor^ ques- 
tioning probably the legality of the order, tefiised 
to comply until he had sustained a siege frpm- 
the count of Dunois* When reduced to capi- 
tulate, he retired with his garris^Mi toward* 
Normandy ; but the duke of Somerset, to whom^ 
the provinces of France, still occupied by the 
English, were entrusted, refused to admit him. 

^ This military adventurer immediately directing 
his march towards Brittany, exacted contribu* 
tions from that province : the duke of Brittany 
complained of this violence to the king of France^^ 
his liege lord ; and Charles remonstrated with 
the duke. of Somerset, who replied, that the in*, 
jury was done without his privity, and that he 
had no authority over Surienne and his compa- 
nions. Though this answer was plausible, 
Charles never would admit of the apology. He 
still insisted that these plunderers should be re* 
called, and that reparation should be made to the. 
duke of Brittany for all the damages which he^- 
had sustained ;. and, in order to render an ac- 

eommodation absolutely impracticable, he esti«> 
mated the loss at no less a sum than one million 
six hunHred thousand crowns. 
Sensible of the superiority which the present 



frtate of hi« affairs gave him over* England, he 
was determined to take advantage of it ; and, 
accordingly, four formidable armies entered 
Normandy at once ; the first, commanded by the 
king of France himself; the second, by the 
duke of Brittany ; the third, by the duke of 
Alen^on ; and the fourth, by the count of Dunois* 
The inhabitants of Normandy opened 
their gates as soon as the French appeared ^J^ 
before them. The duke of Somerset, so 
far from having an army which could take the 
field and i^lieye these places, was not able to 
supply them with the necessary garrisons and 
provisiofns* He retired, therefore, with the few 
troops of which he was master, into Rouen ; and 
thought it sufficient, for the present, if he could 
save that capital frotn the general fate of the 
province. The king of France, at the head of a 
formidable army, fifty thousand strong, pre- 
sented himself before the gates : the dangerous 
example of revolt had affected the inhabitants ; 
and they called aloud for a capitulation. So- 
merset, unable to resist, at once, both the ene- 
mies within and from without, purchased a re- 
treat to Harfleur by the payment of fifty-six 
thousand erowns, by engaging to surrender 
Arquei, Tancarville, Caudebec, Honfleur, and 
other fflaoes in the higher Normandy, and by 
delivering hostages for the performance of ar- 
ticles. The governor of Honfieur refused to 
obey his orders ; upon which the earl of Shrews- 
bury, who was one of the hostages, was detained 
prisoner ; and the English were thus deprived 
of the only general capable of recovering them 
from their present distressed situation. Har- 
fleur made a resolute defence under )ur Thomas 



jQir^cm Hker^govemof ; but was &)^]r obliged ^ 
op^ its gs^tes to Dunois* 

A succoar of four thousand men at last ar* 
:iivedfrom England^ and landed at Checboui^ ; 
W these were soon after put to xpixt ut Four- 
migni, by the count of Cleraiont* Tim battle) 
5>r rather skirmish, was the only acUon fought 
by the English -for the defence of their domioi/^a 
in France, which they had purchased at such an 
sixpence of blood and tre.a^re. Soixierset, shut 
up in Caen, without any prospect of relief, fpuad 
it necessary to capitulate : F^laise opened its 
jg«tes, on condition that the e^rl of Shvewshury 
should be restored to liberty i and Qheit^urg) 
the last place in Normandy which r«n|ai|ied in 
the hands <^ the English, being delivered up, 
Jthe conquest of that important pipvince was 
speedily finished by Charles* 
. A 1^ rapid success attended the French anns 
an Guienne; no resistance was madeia tibe field ; 
and the English were expelled in a few montha, 
from a province which they had held for near 
^hree centuries. One fiseble efibrt alone waji 
xaade to recover it ; and though no peai:e was 
concluded, the war seemed to be at ah end ; and 
from the continent the attention of the English 
was recalled to their domestic concerns* 

j^ The palpable weakness of Henry the 
1450. ^^^^ ^^ encouraged a {»petender to th« 
crown, and the£ngliish were dpomed to 
pay, though late, the penalty of their tuii>ul^ce 
under Richard the second, and of their ievity 
in vitiating, without any necessity, the linesd 
succession of their .monarchs« The male line of 
the house of Mortimer was extinct ; but Ann^ 
the sister of the last earl of Mai^he^ having es^ 
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poiised the earl of Cambridge, beheaded in the 
reign of Henry V. had transmitted her latent^ 
but not yet forgotten claim to her ^son, Richard 
dnke of York. This prince, thus descended by 
his mother from Philippa, only daughter of the 
duke of Clarence, second son of Edward III* 
evidently stood in the order of succession before 
tlie kings wl^o derived his descent from the duke 
of Lancaster, third son of that monarch ; and 
that claim could not, in many respects, have 
£dlen into more dangerous hands than those of 
Hie duke of York. Richard was a man of va- 
lour and abilities, of prudence and mildness : he 
'had enjoyed an opportunity of displaying these 
virtues in his government of France ; and though 
recalled from that command by the intrigues and 
superior interest of the duke of Somerset, he had 
been very successful in Ireland ; and had even 
been able to attach to his person and &mily the 
whcde nation, whom he was sent to subdue* In 
the right of his father, he bore the rank of first 
|mnce of the blood ; and by this station he gave 
a lustre to his title derived from the family of 
Mortimer, which, however, had been eclipsed 
hy the royal descent of the house of Lancaster. 
He possessed an immense fortune from the union 
of so many successions, those of Cambridge and 
York on the one hand, with those of Mortimer 
on the other : which last inheritance had before 
been augmented by an union of the estates of 
Clarence and Ulster with the patrimonial pos- 
sessions of the family of Marche. The alliances 
too 6f Richard, by his marrying the daughter of 
Ralph Nevil, earl of Westmoreland, had widely 
extended his interest among the nobility, and 
had procured him many connexions in ttuit for- 
midable order. 
Vol- XIX. B b 
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Among the rest, he was nearly allied to the 
carl of Warwick, commonly known, from the 
subsequent events, by the appellation of the 
King-maker. This nobleman had distinguished 
himself by his gallantry in the field, the hospi- 
tality of his table, by the magnificence, and still 
fiiore by the generosity of his expence, and by 
the spirited and bold manner which attended 
him in all his actions. The undesigned frank- 
ness and openness of his character rendered his 
conquest over men's affections the more certain* 
No less than thirty thousand persons are said to 
have daily lived at his expence ; and his muni- 
ficence and hospitality, with the multitude of 
his retainers, distinguish him as the last of those 
mighty barons who formerly overawed the 
crown. 

But though the duke of York had numerous 
and powerful partisans, his chief dependence was 
on the discontents which universally prevailed. 
The peojrfe repined at the loss of the provinces 
in France ; and this made them consider queen 
Margaret as a French-woman, and a latent ene- 
my to the kingdom. But the most fatal blow 
given to the popularity of the house of Lancas- 
ter, was the assassination of the virtuous duke 
of Gloucester : by this crime the reigning fami- 
ly suffered a double prejudice ; it was deprived 
of its firmest support, and it was loaded with the 
infamy of that barbarous murder. 

The earl of Suffolk was known to have had 
an active hand in the crime, and the murmurs 
which rose against him as a minister, and fa- 
vourite of the queen, were thereby raised to % 
dangerous height. The necessities of the crown 
had impelled him to many arbitrary measures ; 
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afid the commons^ provoked by his imprudence» 
fuid challenging an inqutry into his conduct^ 
sent up an impeachment against him to the 
house of peers. As Suffolk seems to have been 
a bad man as well as a bad minister, it is probable 
many of the alleged charges would be proved 
against him, though he made a resolute defence. 
The court, alarmed at the prosecution, feU on 
an expedient to sarve him fix)m present ruin. The 
king summoned all the lords, spiritual and tem- 
poral, to his apartntent : the prisoner was pro- 
duced before them, and asked what he could 
say in his own defence ? He denied the charge ; 
but submitted to the king's mercy : Henry ex- 
pressed himself not satisfied with regard to the 
first impeachment for treason ; but in considera- 
tion of ttie second, for misdemeanors, )ie declaN 
ed, that, by virtue of Suffolk's own submission, 
not by any judicial authority, he banished him 
the kingdom during five years. The lords re> 
mained silent ; but as soon as they returned to 
their own hoase, they entered a protest, that his 
sentence should nowise infringe their privileges ; 
and that, if Suffolk had insisted upon his rights 
and had not voluntarily submitted to' the king's 
commands, he was entitled to a trial by his peers. 
It required little penetration to guess, that 
these irregular proceedings were meant to fla- 
vour Suffolk, and that as he still possessed the 
queen's confidence, he would, on the first fa- 
vourable opportunity, be restored to his couik 
try, and be reinstated in his former power and 
credit. A captain of a vessel was therefore 
employed by his enemies to intercept him in bis 
passage to France : he was seized near Dover ; 
l|ia head struck off on the side of a long4K>a^ 
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and his bodf throwainto the sea* Such waste 
imbecility of the govemment, that no loquirir 
vns mack after the actors and accomj^ces in 
this atrocious deed of violence* . 

The duke of Somerset now rose as a minister 
and £9iTOurite ; and as he was the person under 
whom the French provinces had been lost, the 
public, who always judge by the event, soaa 
made him equally the object of their animosity 
and hatred with his predecessor* Hie duke of 
York was absent in Ireland during aU these tvsns- 
actidhs ; and, however much he might be sus* 
pected of influencing late events, the jeak>usy of 
the court was not yet awakened against this 
popular prince* 

The humours q[ the people, however, once 
set afloat by the parliamentary impeachment 
and by the fall of so great a favourite as Suffolk, 
broke out in various commotions, which were 
soon suppressed ; but an insurrection in Kent, 
was attended with consequences, that deserve 
to be regarded. One John Cade, a native of 
Ireland, of low condition, who had been ob^ 
iiged to fly into France for his crimes, on his re- 
turn to England, observing the discontents of 
the people, availed himself of them, to execute 
a plan at once original and daring* He took 
the name of John Mortimer ; intending, as is 
supposed, to pass himself for a son of sir John 
Mortimer, who had been sentenced to death by 
parliament, and executed, in the b^inning of 
this reign, without any trial or evidence, merely 
upon an indictment of high treason preferred 
jBgainst him* 

' On the first mention of that popular name, 
th.e common people of Kent, to the number of 



t^fity thoasandf flocked to Cade^ standard^ 
and he inflamed their zeal by publishing com<^ 
plaints against the namerous abuses in govem« 
ment, and demanding a redress of grievances* 
The court, not yet fiSy sensible of the danger, 
sent a small force against the insurgents, under 
the command- of sir Hiimphrey Stafford, who 
was defeated and slain in an action near Seven* 
oak ;' and Ciside, advancing v^ith his followers 
towards Londcxi, encamped on ^aekheath. 
Though elated- by his victory, he still maintained 
the appearance of moderation ; and transmitting 
to the court a plausible Mst of grievances, pro- 
mised, that when these should be redressed, 
and lord Say the treasurer, and Cromer sheriff 
of Kent, should be punit^ed for their n^alver- 
sations, he would immediately lay doWn his 
arms. The council, perceiving the public re- 
ktctance to fight against men so reasonable in 
their pretensions, carried the king, for present 
safety, to Kenilworth ; and the city immediately 
opened its gates to Cade, who maintained ^ur^- 
ing some time, great order and discipline among 
his followers. But being obliged, in order to 
gratify their malevolence against Say and Cro* 
mer, toput these men to death without a legal 
trial, he found that, after the oommission of 
this crime, he was no longer able to controul their 
riotous disposition, and that his authority was 
despised. Proceeding to- acts of plunder and 
violence, the citizens, who had hitherto been 
passive, now took the alarm ; and, being se-- 
conded by a detachment of soldiers, sent them 
by lord Scales, governor of the tower, they re^ 
pulsed the rebels with great slaughter* The 
Kentishmen were so discouraged by the. blowy^ 
Bb2 
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4ut ^^on yeccxin];^ ^ geoeial pavden (ran Hm 
piimatey then cbaacellorf they retreated towardsi 
I^ocbesteri and theve <^spevsed« The pardoD, 
hovrevtVi wa^ soon i^t^r aniMiUed, as extorted 
by violence : a pri<;e was set on Cade's head» 
who was kitied l^ oae Iden, a gentleman of Sus^ 
Bts^; aiMl many of his foUowera wei?e brought tQ 
condiga punishment* 

A strong suspicion existed among the qquih 
tiers that the duke.of YcHrk had secretly insdgat* 
ed Cade to this attempt^ to sound the dBpositimis 
of the people towards his title and family ; 
and fearing he meant to return from Ireland with 
an arfued S>rc!e) they issued orders debarring him 
entrance into England. The duke refuted hia 
enemies, by landing with only bis ordinary re- 
tinue.; but their precautions conviiy^ed him of 
his own danger, from their jeak>usy. He no\ii 
saw the impossibility of remaining a qmet sub^ 
ject, and the necessity of proceeding forwards in 
support of his claim. J^is partisans therefore 
were instructed to maintain his right by succea- 
sion, and by the. established constitution of the 
kingdom ; and the arguments adduced by his 
adherents and those of the reigning &mily, soon 
divided and distracted the people. The earl of 
Courtney and the duke of Norfolk espoused the 
part of the duke of York ; but the earl of North- 
umberland adhered to the present goTemn^nt ; 
and even the ead of Westmoreland, though the 
head of the Nevil &mily, was prevailed on to 
support the cause of Henry. 

The hostile 8^% however, which appeared iob 
a parliament, assembled soon after the arrival of 
the duke of York from Ireland, increased the 
expectations of hia partisans. The commona 
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^ntured to present a petition against the diike 
of Somerset, lord Dudley, and several others 
of inferior rank, praying the king to remove 
them for ever from his person and councils* 
This was a violent attack, and supported but 
by few precedents ; yet the king durst not openly 
oppose it, and satisfied himself with a temporiz- 
ing reply, which only the more exposed his 
weakness* 

The duke of York, trusting to these symp- 
toms of disaffection, raised an army often thou- 
sand men, with which he marched towards Lon- 
don, demanding a reformation of the govern- 
tnent, and the removal of the duke of Somerset 
from all power and authority* He unexpectedly 
found the gates of the city shut against him ; 
and, on his retreating into Kent, he was follow- 
ed by the king, at the head of a superior army* 
A parley ensued : the removal of Somerset, and 
of his submitting to a trial in parliament, were 
still inusted on ; and the rourt pretending to 
comply with the demand, that nobleman was 
put in arrest* The duke of York was then per- 
suaded to pay his respects to the king in his tent; 
and, on repeating his charge against the duke 
of Somerset, he was surprised to see that mi- 
nister step from behind the curtain, and offer to 
maintain his innocence* Richard now found 
that he had been betrayed i and that it was, be- 
come necessary, for his own safety, to lower his 
pretensions* No violence, however, was at- 
tempted against him : the nation was not in a 
disposition to bear the destruction of so popular 
a prince ; and his son, who was not in the power 
of the court, might still be able to revenge his 
death on all his enemies* He was tjierefore dis* 
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missed ; and retired to his seat of Wigmore, oft 
the borders of Wales. 

While the duke of York lived in this retreat, 
there happened an incident, which, by increasing 
the public discontents, proved favouraUe to his 
pretensions, had he been ardent in urging them. 
Several Gascon lords, attached to the En^ish 
government, and disgusted at the new dominion 
of the French, came to London, and offered to 
return to their allegiance under Henry. The 
earl of Shrewsbury, with a body of eight thou*- 
sandmen, was sent over to support them. Bour- 
deaux opened its gates to him : he made himself 
master of Fronsac, Castillon, and some other 
places ; but, as Charles hastened to resist this 
dangerous invasion, the fortunes of the English 
were soon reversed. Shrewsbury, a venerable 
warrior, above fourscore years of age, fell itt 
battle : his conquests were lost ; and aJl hopes 
of recovering the province of Gascony were for 
ever extinguished. 

Though it has ever been tiie curse of England 
to be encumbered with continental possessions, 
the people expressed great discontent on the oc- 
casion, and threw all the blame on the ministry. 
While they were in this disposition, the queen's 
delivery of- a son, who received the name of 
Edward, increased their dissatisfaction, as it re- 
moved aJl hopes of the peaceable succession of 
the duke of York, who was, otherwise, both in 
the right of his father, and by the laws enacted 
since the accession of the house of Lancaster, 
next heir to the crown. The duke himself, how- 
ever, was incapable of violent counsels ; and 
even when no visible obstacle lay between him 
and the throt>e, he was prevented by his owi^ 
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tiniit to exercise the government^ about this pe- 
riod fell into a distemper^ which so far increased 
his natural imbecility^ as to render him incapa- 
ble of supporting even the appearance of royalty. 
The queen and the council, destitute of this 
support, and finding themselves unable to resist 
the York party, were obliged to yield to the 
torrenti They sent Somerset to the tower ; and 
appointed Richard lieutenant of the Idngdom, 
with powers to open and hold a session of parli- 
ament* That assembly also, taking into consi- 
deration the state of the kingdom, created him 
protector during pleasure* Yet the duke, in- 
stead of pushing them to make farther conce&> 
sions, appeared somewhat timid and irresolute, 
even in receiving the power which was tendered 
to him* He desired that it might be recorded 
in ps^liament, that this authonty was conferred 
on him from their own free motion, without any 
application on his own part ; and expressed his 
hopes that they would assist him in the exercise 
of it* This moderation of JRichard was certainly 
very unusual though very amiable ; yet was it 
attended with bad consequences in the present 
juncture, and, by giving time to the animosities 
of &ction to rise and ferment, it proved the 
source of all those furious wars and commotions 
which ensued. 

The enemies of the duke of York soon found 
it in their power to make advantage of his ex- 
cessive caution* Henry being so far recovered 
from his distemper as to be able in appearance to 
exercise the royal power, was moved to resume 
his authority, to annul the protectorship of the 
duke, to release Somerset fcom th^. toweir^ %nd 
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to commit th6 administration into the hands of 
that nobleman. Richard, sensible of the dan- 
gers to which he was escposed, levied an army ;, 
but still without advancing any pretensions to 
•the crown. He complained only of the king's 
ministers, and demanded a reformation of the 
gdvemment. A battle, however, was fought at 
St. Alban's^ in which ^e Yoildsts, without suf- 
fering any material loss, slew about five thou- 
sand of their enemies ; among whom were the 
duke of Somerset, the earl of Northumberland, 
the earl of Stafford, eldest son of the duke of 
Buckingham, lord Clifford, and many other 
persons of distinction. The king himself feU 
into the hands of the duke of Yorit, who treated 
him with great respect and tenderness ; and he 
was only obliged, which he regarded indeed aft 
no hardship, to commit the whole authority of 
the crown into the hands of his rival. This was 
the first blood spilt in that fatal quarrel between 
the houses of York and Lancaster, which lasted 
during thirty years, and which is computed to 
have cost the lives of eighty princes of the blood, 
and almost entirely annihilated the ancient no^ 
bility of England. 

After all, it was not difficult to wrest power 
from hands so little tenacious as those of the 
duke of York t Margaret availing herself of that 
prince's absence, and of rather a better state of 
health in Henry, produced the latter before the 
house of lords, where he declared his intention 
of resuming the government. To this measure 
the house of lords assented, though they had re- 
cently acknowledged Richard as protector ; and 
the king was reinstated in his authority without 
any ojpen opposition. 
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' An outward recpnciliation wits procured by 
the means of the archbishop of Canterbury, be- 
tween the rival &ctions^ ; but it was impossible 
to restore trust and confidence* One of the 
king's retinue, having insulted a retainer of the 
earl of Warwick's, their companions on both 
sides took part in the quarrel : a fierce combat 
ensued ; and the earl, apprehending his life ta 
be aimed at, fled to Calais ; the government of 
which gave him the command of the only regu* 
lar mihtary force maintained by England ; and 
both parties, in every county, made prepara* 
tions for deciding the contest by force of arms* 

The earl of Salisbury, marching to join the 
duke of York, was overtaken at Blore-heath, ott 
the borders of Staffordshire, by lord Audley, who 
commanded much superior forces* A smidl 
rivulet with steep banks ran between the armies* 
Salisbury here supplied his defect in numbers by 
stratagem* He feigned a retreat, and allured 
Audley to follow him witli precipitation : but 
when the van of the royal army had passed th^e 
brook, Salisbury suddenly turned upon them ; 
and partly by the surprise, partly by the division 
of the enemies* forces, put them to the route ; 
and reached the general rendezvous of the York- 
ists at Ludlow. 

To the same place, the earl of Warwick 
brought over a choice body of veterans fix>m Ca- 
lais, on whom it was thought the fortune of the 
war would much depend ; but this reinforcement 
occasioned, in the issue, the immediate ruin of 
the duke of York's party* When the royal ar- 
my approached, and a general action was every 
hour expected, sir Andrew Trollop, who com- 
manded the veteranSf de^rted to the king in tbo 
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night-tiffle ; and the Yorkists were so diamayred 
at this instance of treacherjr, which made every 
man suspicious of his fellow, that they separated 
next day, without striking a stroke. The duke 
fied to Ireland ; and the earl of Warwick, at* 
tended by many of the other leaders, escaped to 
Calais, where his great popularity among all or- 
ders of men soon drew to him partisans ; while 
the friends of the house of York, in England, 
kept themsdves every where in readiness, to rise 
on the first summons* 

- Warwick halving met with some previous suc- 
cesses at sea, landed in Kent, with the earl of 
Salisbury, and the earl of Marches eldest son of 
the duke of York ; and being met by the primate 
and other persons of distinction, he marched 
amidst the acclamations of the people, to Lon- 
dcm. The city immediately opened its gates to 
him ; and his troops increasing on every day's 
mardi, he soon found himself in a condition to 
&ce th^ royal army, which hastened from Co- 
ventry to attack him. A battle was fought at 
Northampton; and was soon decided against 
the royalists by the infidelity of lord Grey of 
RuthiUf who, commanding Henry's van, desert- 
ed to the enemy during the heat of action, and 
spread a consternation through the troops. The 
duke of Buckingham, the earl of Shrewsbury, 
the lords Beaumont and Egremont, and sir Wil- 
liam Lucie, with many other persons of quality, 
were killed in the action or pursuit : the com- 
mon people were' spared by orders of the earls of 
Warwick and Marche. Henry himself was 
stgaan taken prisoner ; and as the innocence and 
simplicity of his manners, together with his mis- 
fortunes, rendered him an interesting object he 
was treated with abundant respect. 



A psrSwRnt bno^ sumnosftd in tte kiB^f^ 
name at Westminster, the inks soon after ap* 
peared there from Ireland-; Bsod atatinglo^ 
house of peers his own claim, exhoited them to 
do justice lo the linei^ soecession.. The lords 
remained for some time in suspense ; but at 
lengtii declared in fiiToar of the didm of the 
duke of York. 

It was decreed, towwenef, that Ifenry should 
continae to posMss the dignity during* the re- 
mainder of his Mie ; that the administratieii of 
the ooontrf should in the mean whilo reniun 
ifilh Richard f and that he should be aeknow^ 
ledged the true and lawfal heir of the monarehfr 
in this dedsion the duke acquicooed ; uid lien- 
ry, had he even been «t Hbwt^ irould not pro- 
bably have objected ta it. 

The high spirited Margaret^ however,, spumed 
at tiKe compact, and resolved to assert in arms 
the rights of h^ fiMnly. After the hatUe of 
Northampton, she had fled to the norths where 
lier afiabillty, insinuation^ and address, among 
the northern barons, rused her an army twenty 
thousand strong, with a e^erity which was nei- 
ther expected by her friends, nor apprehended 
by her enemies. 

Tbedttke of York, informed of her appear- 
ance in the norUi, hastened thither with a body 
of five thousand men, but on his arrival at Wake- 
field, finding himsrif so much outnumbered by 
the enemy, he threw himself into Sandal castle ; 
and was advised by the eari of SaKsbury, and 
other pradent counsetters, to remain in tiuit for- 
tress, till his son^ the earl of Marcbe, who was 
levying farces on the borders of Wales, could 
advance to his assistance. The duke, however. 
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who pbta^ssed penoiml braveiy in an eminent 
degree^ thought that he should be for ever dis- 
graced, if by taking shelter behind walls, he 
■houki for a moment resign the victory to a 
woman. He therefore descended into the plain, 
and offered baltie to the enemy, which was in* 
itantiy accepted. The great inequality of num- 
bers was sufficient alone to decide the victory ; 
but the queens by sending a detachment, who 
foil on the rear of the duke's army, rendered her 
iidvantage still more certain and undisputed* 
The duke himself was killed in the action ; and 
his head was, by Margaret's orders, fixed aa 
the gates of York, with a paper crown, in deri- 
sion of his pretended title* His son, the earl of 
Rutland, a very promising youth of seventeen, 
was murdered in cool blood, by lord Cliffordi 
in revenge for the' loss of hb &ther, at the bat- 
tle (^ St. Albans. The earl of SaHsbury was 
wounded and taken prisoner, and immediately 
beheaded, with several other persons of dis^ 
tinction, by martial law, at Pomfret. There 
fell* near three thousand Yorkists in this battle : 
the duke himself was greatly and justly lamented 
by his own party^ He perished in the fiftieth 
year of his age, and left three sons, Edward, 
George, and Richard, with three daughters, 
Anne, Elizabeth, and Margaret. 

The queen, after this important victory, di- 
vided her ^rmy. She sent tlie smaller division, 
under Jasper Tudor, earl of Pembroke^ half 
brother to the king, against Edvrard, the new 
duke of York ; and herself marched with the 
larger towards London, where the earl of War- 
wick had been left with the command of the 
Yorkists. Pembroke was defeated by Edwaml 



at Mortimer's cross in Herefoidsbire, with the 
loss of near four thousand raeo^ He himself 
escaped by flight ; but his firther, sir Owen Tu- 
dor, was taken prisoner^ and immediately be- 
headed by Edward's cnrders. Margaret, how- 
ever, -soon compensated this d^atby a victory 
which she obtained over the ear{ of Warwickt 
at.St» Albans, which had already been dyed 
with civil gore* About two thousand three 
hundred of the vanquished, perished in the bat- 
tle and pursuit ; and the person of the king fell 
again into the hands of his own party. 

The queen reaped no great advantage . from 
her victory. Edward duke of York advanced 
upon her from the other side ; and collecting the 
remains of Warwick's army, was soon in a con^ 
dition to give her battle with superior forces* 
Sensible of her danger, r she found it necessary (o 
retreat towasds the aotth ; and Edward entered 
the capital amidst the/ acclamations of the citi« 
zens. Instead of evincing the tknid caution of 
his father, he determined to avail himself of his 
popularity, and to assume at once the name and 
dignity of king. His army was ordered to as- 
semble in St. Johnts Fields ; ^eat numbers of 
people surrounded them ; a suitable harangue 
wha pronounced to this mixed multitude ; and 
when it was demanded, whether they would ac^ 
cept of Edward, eldest son of the late duke of 
York, for their king? they expressed their assent 
by loud and joyful acclamations. A great 
number of bishops, lordSf magistrates, and other 
persons of distinction^ were next assembled at 
Baynard's castle, who ratified the popular 
election ; and the new king was proclaim- ^1^^' 
ed in LoodoiH. by the .title of Edward IV* 
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In iJiis maimer ended the rags «f Heary VI* 
a monarch who^ while in his -cradlei had been 
I^raclaimed tog both of France and England, 
and who began his life with the most cptendid 
prospects liiat any prince in Europe had ever 
enjoyed. His weakness and his dlisputed title 
were the chief causes of the public calamities : 
but whether his queen, and hu ministers, were 
not also guiky of some great abuses of power, 
is not easy for us at this distance of ttmelo de* 
tennine* 

The most ivmarkeble Jaw which passed in 
diis reign, was for the election of ootmty mem- 
. hers. After the fall of the feudal system, the 
distincdoB of tenures was in scxne measure lost, 
and every &eehokler imss, by Regrets, admitted 
to give his vote. This inuD^nition wts the bo« 
casion of gveat disorder ; and in the eighth wad 
tenth of Henry the t^xth, laws were enacted 
which limited !die electors ^o such as possessed 
Ibrty shillings a year m land, free iami all tnuv 
dens $ a sum equivalent to near twenty pounds 
of our present money. It should also be ob« 
served, that the first instance of debt beii^ con* 
tracted on parliamentary security occurs in this 
t^gn* 

Whatever might be the imputation on the 
last reign, the new one commenced not under 
more happy auspices. The peaceftd form of 
Edward the fourth concealed an heart hardened 
against the emotions of compassion. One Bur« 
dett, a tradesman c^ London, who kept a shop 
at the sign of the Crown, having jocularly said 
that he would make his son heir to the crown, 
this pleasantry was interpreted into a derision 
of Edward's title y and he was TX)wiemaed and 
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executed for the oiTence. Similar acts of tyran- 
ny were proper preludes to the events which en- 
sued ; and the scaHbld, as well as the field, in- 
cessantly streamed with the noblest blood of Eng- 
land. From long animosity, the contending &- 
rtiilies were become implacable ; the partisans 
of the house of Lancaster chose the red i*ose as 
their mark of distinction ; those of York wei^e 
denominated from the white ; and these intes* 
tine wars which harassed England, were thus 
known over Europe by the name pf tlie quarrel 
between the two roses. . . 

The spirit of Margaret was not yet broken : 
she had collected in Yorkshire ad army of sixty 
thousand' strong ; and the king and the earl of 
Warwick hastened with forty thousand men to 
check her progress. In a skii*mish for the pas- 
sage of the river Ayre, the Yorkists were chas- 
ed back with great sls^ughter. The earl of War- 
wick dreading the consequence of this disasters 
at a time when a decisive action was every hour 
expected, immediately ordered his horse to bt 
brought him, which he stabbed before the whole 
army ; and, kissing the' hilt of his sword, sworQ 
that he was determined to shai*e the late of the 
meanest soldier. And, to shew the greatest se-? 
curity, a proclamation was at that time issued, 
giving to every one full liberty to retire ; but 
menadng the severest punishment to those who 
should discover any symptoms of cowardice in 
the ensuing batUe. 

At last, the hostile armies met at Touton ; 
and a fierce and bloody battle ensued, which 
ended in a total victory on the side of the York- 
ists. Edward issued orders to give no quarter* 
Tha routed army was pursued to Tadcastejr, 
Cc2 



•liitligmattkiDdshedandconfcisioD; aid 
thirtf -WK thoosaad men wet compaded to ksm 
&Ilen in the batde and purstiit : among ttow 
were the «arl of Westmoreland and Ms biDther^ 
air John NevU, the ^?ari-of Noithomberiand, tb« 
lords Dacres and Wefies, and ar Aadrsw Trol^ 
lop. The earl of DeTonshirey who mwi now en«> 
gaged in Henry's party, was brought a prisoner 
to Edward, and was, soon after, bd^aded bf 
martial law at Yoi4&. 

Henry and Margaret had lemained at York 
during the action ; but learmng the defeat of 
their army, and being sensible that tibe prize 
was irrecoveraUy lost, they iled with great pre- 
cipitalioii into Scodand, accompanied by the 
duke df Exeter, who, though he had married 
Edward's sister, had ^iken part with the Laa* 
castriana, and by Henry duke of Somerset, Ih* 
principal commander in the unlbftiinate battle of 
Touton. 

During these civil oommotions in England* 
the Scots had been in a manner passive t the 
present king Jftfnes llh was a minor, and t!b» 
regency was disp^Ked by the queen dowager 
and the lamSy of DougSaa* Margaret IbujMi 
Scotland little less ^tmcted than England; but. 
on her offering to ^e council to deliver to them 
immediately t^e ia^rtant fortress of 8erwick» 
and to contract her son in marriage with « 
sister of king James, they procmsed the«s8isli» 
ance of their arms, to reinstate her BsaDoty on the 
throne. 

As the danger from that quarter, however, 
t^ ncPt seem very uigent, Edwvrd, instead of 
pursuing the fugitive kmg and queen, Feturaed 
<o London, where a parHameat was aummoned 
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fer settling die goferament That assexafaly n^ 
longer bcaUctod faetveen the two fiunSies ; tfaef 
Koognixed the title of Edward, and paned an 
act of aittaindn* against Henry and Margaret, 
agnnst their infaiit sod Edward, and severid of 
their prineipal sMttievents. 

Domestic peace, however, was not yet re^ 
stored, nor was there' wanting danger from the 
effiirtsiof ibreign powers* Ijewis the eleventh, 
of Fraooe, was of an mtriguing and pofitic geni'^ ' 
us; and to keep afive the flan^ of civil disconl 
in Enghind, he sent a body of two thousand men 
atanns to die assistnice of Henry. These en- 
aUed Moigavelt again to take the field ; but, 
though reinioroed by si mmienMis tram of adven- 
tvrera fiwm Scotland, aad by »any partisans of 
the femily of Lancaster, ifee foceii^ a check 
at Hed^ey^more from lord Montagu, bvothcsr 
to theessi of Warwick, who was so encouraged 
with dns success, timt while a iramerous rein- 
foneement was on dieir march to join him by or- 
dera £rosn Edwaiad, he vestured with his own 
tsaops atone to attack die Lancastriaiu at Hex- 
ham, and obtained a complete victory over 
tbem. The dtike of Somerset, the lonts Roos 
and Hungeeford wei^ taken in the pursuit, and 
immediately lieheaded iiy martial law. Sum- 
mary justioe-was hi like manner escecuted on 
sevseval persosis of rank* AM those who were 
sprared in tiie field suffered on thevcaffbld ; end 
the otter ^extemniimtum of their adversaries 
was now become the evident object of the ToiSl 
party* 

The fiite of the «x-rayai fsmSly desennes to 
be recorded* Margaret, flying with her son 
lotD^ifcyesty WMbmty^kinDg the daiioicsscf 
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the night, by robbers, who despoiled her of her 
rings and jewels, and treated her with the utmost 
indignity. The partition of this rich bootj 
raised a quarrel among them ; and while their 
attention was thus engaged, she took the oppor-» 
tunity of plunging with her son into the depths 
of the forest, where she wandered for some time, 
spent with hunger and fatigue, and overwhelm- 
ed with terror and affliction. While in this 
wretched -condition, she saw a robber approach 
with his naked sword ; and finding that she had 
no means of escape, with singular presence of 
mind, she advanced towards him ; and present- 
ing to him the young prince, called out to him, 
^ Here, my friend, I conunit to your care the 
safety of your king's son." The man, whose 
humanity and generous spirit had been obscured, 
npt entirely lost, by his vicious course of life, 
was charmed with the confidence reposed in. 
him ; and vowed, not only to abstain from all 
injury against the princess, but to devote him- 
self entirely to her service. By his means she 
dwelt some time concealed in the forest, and 
was^t last conducted to the sea-coast, whence 
she made her escape into Flanders* She passed 
thence to her father's court, where she lived 
several years in privacy and retirement. Hec 
husband was neither so fortunate nor so dexte- 
rous in finding the means of escape. Spme of 
his friends took iiim under their protection, and 
conveyed him into Lancashire ; where 
1465. ^® remained concealed during a year f 
but he was at last detected, delivered up 
to Edward, and thrown into the Tower. The 
preservation of his life was owing less to the 
generosity of his enemies, than to the con- 
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tempt wliich tiief had entertstined of his «3aiH- 
ties. 

The imprisonment of Henry, the ^xpulBion 
0^ Margaret, and the eioeciition and confiscadon 
of all the mDst eminent Lancastrians, seemed 
to give foil security to Edward's go\'emmenu 
But the prince had no sooner vanc^ished his 
enemies than he delivered hihnself to the im- 
pulse of bis amonouB passions* Elizabeth Grey 
the daughter of the dnichess of Bedford, hy her 
second marriage with sir Richard Woodvllle, 
and the widow of ot John Grey of Groby, who 
bad been stain in the second battle of St. 
AlbaAs, %htiiig on the side of Lancaster, .End- 
ing her huiAsond's estate confiscc^ed, seiaed the 
opportunity) when the king was cm a visit to the 
dutchess of Bedford, to entreat his pity for her 
impoverished and <^stressed children. The 
sight of so much beauty m affliction, strongly 
dFected Edward ; and he was reduced in his 
turn, to the postare of a supplicant at the feet 
ef Elizabeth. But the lady was either averse 
to dishonourable love, or inflamed with am- 
bition ; and the caresses and importunities of 
the young and amiable Edward proved fniit- 
less against her rigid and infieKible virtue. His 
passion^ stimulated by opposition, earned him 
beyond all bounds ; and he offei'cd to share with 
ber his heart as welt as his thnone. The m&v- 
. rsage vtwas privately celebrated at Grafton ; and 
t-he secret was carefully kept for a time, from 
the dilemma to which the king was reduced* 

Before his first interview with Elizabeth 
Grey, Edwand had cast his eye on Bona of Sa- 
voy, sister of the queen of France, who, he 
hoped, would; by her marriage, ensure hnn-tbo 
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friendship, of that power, which was alone both 
able and inclined to give support and assistance . 
to his rival. To render the negociation more 
successful, the earl of Warwick had been dis- 
patched to Paris, where the princess then re- 
sided. This nobleman had demanded Bona in 
marriage for the king ; his proposals had been 
accepted ; and nothing remained but the rati- 
fication of the terms agreed on, and the bringing 
over the princess to England. Matters were 
in this state, when the secret of Edward's mar- 
riage broke out, and the haughty earl, deeming 
himself affVonted, immediately returned to Eng- 
land, inflamed with rage and indignation, which 
Edward was little careful to soften by expla- 
nation or apology. 

Every incident now tended to widen the 
breach between the king and this powerful sub- 
ject. All preferments and honours were lavish^ 
ed on the queen's friends and relations. War- 
wick bore with impatience the diminution of 
his influence ; and the nobility of England, en- 
vying the sudden gix>wth of the Woodvilles, 
partook in his discontent ; but the most con-i 
siderable associate that he gained was Georgej 
duke of Clarence, the king's second brother.^ 
This prince was allured by the offer in mar- 
riage of the elder daughter of Warwick, co-heir, 
to his immense fortunes, to join the party o£ 
that earl ; and thus an extensive and dangerous 
combination was insensibly formed against Ed- 
ward and his ministry. 

_ To secure himself against his factious . 
1469. J^obiiity, Edward entered into an alliance 
with Charles surnamed the Bold, duke 
of Burgundy, whose rich demesnes marked him 



as the proper'person to oppose the dark and dan- 
geixnis ambition of I^wis the eleventh. Edward 
sdso formed a league with the duke of Brittany ; 
but from these foreign negociations his attention 
was withdrawn by domestic insurrection. The 
improper application of some part of the revenue 
of St. Leonard's hospital, near York, which ha^ 
been destined for the relief of the poor, provok- 
ed the common people to rise in arms. These 
being headed by sir Henry Nevil and sir John 
Coniers, defeated and put to death the earl of 
Pembroke ; ahd seizing the earl of Rivers, the 
fiither of the queen, with his son John, immedi- 
ately executed them. 

A dark shade nests on this part of the English 
history, and the real views and objects of the 
principal actors cannot now be developed with 
any degree of certainty. At the commencement 
of this rebellion, Warvrick resided, together with 
his son-in-law the duke of Clarence, in his go- 
viemment of Calsds ; and it appears, that his bro- 
ther Montagu adted with vigour against the 
northern rebels. We may thence presume, that 
the insurrection had not proceeded from the se- 
cret counsels and instigation of Warwick. He 
and Clarence indeed came over to England, o^ 
fered their service to Edward, were received 
vrithout any apparent suspicion, and were en- 
trusted by him in the highest commands. Soon 
after, we find the rebels quieted and dispersed 
by a general pardon granted by Edward, on the 
suggestion of the earl of Warwick ; but why 
so courageous a prince, if secure of Warwick's 
fidelity, should have granted a general pardon to 
men who had been guilty of such violent and 
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persoda! odtrages, » oot intdSg^k ; nor wbf 
that lu^eraan, if tin&itfafuly should ^Te outea- 
voured ta appease a rebellion^ from which he wbb 
able tp reap su^ advantages* To acAve Has dtf* 
fkulty we may presumcy that) after this insurrec« 
tlon, there was an tnterral of peace, dom^ . 
which the king loaded the family of Nevil with 
boittntFS and fevours of the highest natiife ; yet 
it was not long after, that Edward, being invited 
to a feaat by the apchfaishop of Yorh^ a younger 
brother of Warwick^ entertained a sudden sos- 
pkaoQ thstt they intended to seize his. peraeftm* 
to murder him ; and in consequence abmplly 
left the entertainment. 

Anotiervebettion, wliich t& as little acoonnled 
for as the preceding events, soon followed tUs ; 
hot it does not appear that thefumily of Ncftt 
had any particular interest in the quarter whepr 
it broke out, or were at all suspected in fbnent* 
ingib. It arose in Lincolnshire, and w». head- 
ed by sir Robert Welles, son to the lord of tkat 
name. The amy of the rebels amoiaated to 
thirty thousand men ; but the king haioi^de^ 
fsato&them> took their cammander prisoner^ and 
ordered him immediately to execution* 

Edward, during these transactions, had en<» 
tertaned so little jealousy of the earl of War- 
wick or duke of Clarence^ that he sent them with 
commissioners of array to levyr forces against 
the rebels ; but these .malecontents, as soon as 
they kft the court,, raised troops in< their own 
name, issued deckratioos against the govein- 
moili and complatned of grievances^ oppres- 
sions^ and bad ministers^ The unexpected (k- 
^Kat of Welles disconcerted all their measures^ 



.and ^y %ere obliged to dubaod their surmr, 
and to fly into Devonshire) whence they em-^ 
barked, and made sail towards Calais* 

^The deputy-govemor) whom Warwick had 
left at Calais, was one Vaucler, a Gascon, who 
^seeing him return in this miserable condltioQ, 
.refused him admittance ; nor would he permit 
eyen the dutchess of Clarence to land, though 
.a few days before she had been ddiyered on 
ship-boand of a son, and was at that time much 
indisposed. A litUe wine for the use of the 
J ladies was all that he would suffer to be carried 
.on board; but he secretly palliated his conduct 
to Warwick, by alleging diat the fortress was 
ill supplied with provisions, and that he could 
E^t rely on the obedience of the garrison* The 
€4^4 at least affected to be convinced ; and hav* 
,ing seized some Flemish vessels, he immediately 
.made sail towards France* 
, The king of France received him with the 
.greatest demonstrations of regard, and jealous 
.of the alliance between £dwi^ and the duke of 
Burgundy, he hoped to mdke him his instru- 
ment for re-establishing the house of Lancaster* 
. Nothing could exceed the animosity, which had 
« prevail^ between that house and the earl of 
Warwick* But his present distresses^ and the 
• entreaties of Lewis, made him hearken to terms 
of accommodation ; and Margaret being seat for 
. from Angers, where she then resided, an agree- 
ment, dictated by mutual interest, was soon con- 
xluded between them* It was stipulated that 
Warwick should eq>ouse the cause of Henry, 
. and endeavour to restore him to liberty, «n4 to 
re-establish him on the throne ; that the admi* 
nistration of the government, during the minori^ 
Vol. XIX. D d 
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-ef ywmijg Edvnird, Heine's soti, shetM^be-oiw 
^ni5t6d ccmjointly to the eeorl of Warwiek aid 
the duke of Clarence ; < (iiat prinee Edwiardl ^ould 
many the lady Annie, seeond daughter of that 
fiohleman ; ^and that the crown, in <!ase of the 
'fiulure of inaie issae in that prince, shouM de* 
«oend to the duke of Clarence, to the entire ex* 
dustoD c^ the reigning* king and his posterity. - 
Edward, apprised of what had ta^eoi 
X470. P'^®^ foresaw that it would be easy to 
dissdve an alliance composed of sadi 
difioordant materials. He employed a lady m 
the train <^ the dutchess of Clarence, to repre- 
sent to the duke the imprudence of the con- 
nection he had formed with the murderers ^ 
his &ther, and the impiacableenemies of his ^l^ 
mtiy ; andCla«enee, "stnick with the danger of 
his utuation, on a prom'ise of forgiveness, 8e<- 
cretly engaged to abandon the Lancastrian party* 
During this negociation, Warwick too was se- 
cretly carrying on a correspondence of the same 
nature with his -brother, the marquis of Moi^ 
t&gue, who was entirely trusteed by Edward ; and 
«Uke modves produced a Kke resohHion in th&t 
nobleman. Confi^ng in Uiis promise of sup- 
port, Warwick availed himself of a storm to 
cross the channel with a body of French troops, 
and landed at Dartmouth, accomp^iied by the 
duke of Clarence. 

Edward, though brave and active, had Httic 
'foresight. He had made no preparation for this 
event ; and when warned by the duke of Bm-- 
gundy of his danger, he had soiswered, he wished 
for nothing more than to see Warwick on Eng- 
lish ground. The prodigious popularity, how- 
ever, of that nobleman, the zeal of the Lancas- 



tiiaii' puti9 iffid the apiiit of diacontent witb 
which many were infiscted, drew sucb multitiide» 
t9 hi» staodardy that in a very few dajirg \a&armf 
anounted-tD sixtf thouaaod men, aodwaacoii«' 
tiaually inoroasioi^ Edwaid, who had, bean en*- 
@»eed;in suppressing a rebellion in the northy^. 
now hastened southwards ta encounter him ^ 
and the two armies approached each other n€«r 
Notdnghanu The n^idity of Warwick's pro^ 
greaa had incapacitated the duke of Clarence 
mm executing A» plan of treachery ; but the 
jaaiquis of Montague, having concerted mea^^ 
sures with his adherentB, took to arins in the 
I9ight4ime) and hastened with loud aGclamati<m» 
to Edwaid^ quarters* The king was- alanned at 
^ noise^ and stardng from bed, heairi the ery 
of war. usually employed by the Lancastriaiii 
party* Lord Hastings, his chamberlain^ infonur 
iBghim of the danger, usged Mm to. make his* 
^•cifie by speedy fiight, .mm an army where hp. 
had so m^anY concealed «»mies, and where &w- 
seemed- zeidoufdy attached to his service. He 
kadjoittimetogetonhorseback, and to hurry 
with a smafl retinue to Lyraie in Norfi^ where 
finding some ships ready^ he instaoUy embaiked^ 
Thus, the eaii of Warwick^ in no longer space, 
than eleven days from his first landing, was left 
entire master of the kingdom. 

But Edward's danger did not end with his» 
embarkation. The Easterlings or Hans-Towns 
were then at war, both with France and £ng« 
land ; and some dups of these people hovering ' 
OB tfaie English coa^ espied the king's vessels, 
ipd gave chace to them ; nor was it without ex* 
^me difikulty that he made his escape into the. 
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port of Alcmacr in HoUarid, whetc he landed^ 
almost destitute of eveiy thing. ' 

The duke of Burgundy was embarrassed how 

topeceire the abdicated monarch'; and began' 

already to hold ont, that his connections were^ 

with the kingdom of England, not with the* 

king. Vaucler, the deputy-governor of Calsds, 

declared with great demonstrations of joy for 

his old party ; and every thing promised a fiill 

settlement of the English crown in the family of 

Lancaster* Henry had been delivered' 

^r^! from the Tower, and proclaimed king 

^th great solemnity ; every statute made 

during the reign of Edward was repealed ; and' 

that prince was declared to be an usurper. 

Edward, however, being assisted by the duke- 
of Burgundy, his brother-in-law, though in a 
covert way, hastened to return : and impatient 
to take revenge on his enemies, made an attempt 
to land with his forces, which exceeded not two* 
thousand men, on the coast of Norfidk. Being- 
there repulsed, he sailed northwards, and dis-* 
embarked at Ravenspur in Yorkshire. Pinding 
that the new magistrates, who had beeii ap-' 
pointed by the earl of Warwick, kept the peo-' 
pie every where from joining him, he pretended, 
and even made oath, that he came not to chal*' 
lenge the crown, but only the inheritance of the* 
house of York, which of right belonged to him ; 
and that he did not intend to disturb the peace of^ 
the kingdom. ' 

This affected moderation, every day brought 
new partisans to his standaitl : he was adrfiitted* 
into the city of York ; smd was soon in such a 
situation as gave him hopes of succeeding in all 



IJA fcfpejC dajlms and pi%teDu.c^»« Wajrwick 
f^saenibled an array at Leicester) with an int^ 
tipa q| meeting) and of giving battle to tke 
enemy t but Edward, by taking another i^pady 
j^assi^d him unmolested, and presented himself 
ti^ibre the g^tes of London. He was readil; 
admitted into acapdt^, the inhabitapts of which 
atili dwelt with {Measure on his former courteoua 
liid &aculiar demeanor ; and tienry^ destined to 
be the perpetual sport of fortune, again fell into 
the baa(to of his enemies* 

Warwick, without waiting the arrival o^ueea 
Margfo^^ whp was hastening to Eoglanid, being 
reinforced by his son-in-law Clarence,^ and his 
brother, the marquis of ^^ntague, took post at 
BiMrnety in th^ vicinity of London. His brother 
Moptague seem^ to have remained sincerely at- 
tached to the interests of his family : but his 
sc^iQ-Iaw, thpugh bound to him by every tie of 
hQiiour mA gratitude, though he shared the 
power of the regency, though he had been in- 
vested by Warwick in all Uie honoui*s and pa* - 
trimony of the house of York, resolved to fulfil 
the secret engagements which he had formerly 
tfl^eixwith his brother, and to support the inte- 
rests of his own fisimily. Accordingly, he de- - 
serted to Edward in the night-time, and carried ^ 
over a body of twelve thousand men along with 
him. Warwick was now too far advanced to v 
retreat ; and as he rejected with disdain the 
terms of accommodation ofiered by Edward and , 
Clarence, he was obliged to hazard a general 
engagement. The battle was fought with ob- 
stinacy on both sides ; and the idctory remained 
long undecided between them* But an accident 
threw the balance to the side of the Yorkists* 
Dd2 
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Edl^aid's oogiwBdnce was a son ; that^ War- 
wick a star with rays ; and the mistiDess of (be 
morning rendering it difficult to distingiKsh 
them^ the earl of Oxfordi who fought cm the 
side of the LAncastrians, was by mistake attacked 
by hb friendS) and chased off the field of battk. 
Warwick, contrary to his usual practice, en- 
gaged that day on feot, resolving to show his 
army that he meant to share every fortune with 
tibem, and was skdn in the thickest of the en- 
gagement. His brother underwent the same 
nte ; and as Edward had bsued orders not to 
give any quarter, a great and undi^Bgui^ied 
slaughter was noade in the pursuit. 

The very day on which this decbive bottle 
was fought, queen Margaretand her son, no^ 
s^ut eighteen years of age, and a young prince 
of > great hopes, landed at Weymouth, supported 
by a small body of French forces. Witen this 
princess received intelligeilbe of her husband's 
captivity, and oi the defeat and death of the earl 
of Warwick, her courage, which had supported 
her under so many disastrous events, now qmte 
deserted her ; and she immediately foresaw all 
the dismal consequences of this calamity. At 
first she took sanctuary in the abbey of Beau- 
lieu ; but being encouraged by the appearance 
of Tudor earl of Pembroke, and Courtney earl 
of Devonshire, of the lord? Wenloc and- St. 
John, with other men of rank, who exhorted her 
Mill to hope fOT success, she resumed her former 
spirit, and determined to defend to the utmost 
the ruins of her fallen fortunes. Rapidly ad- 
vancing through the counties of Devon, Somer- 
set, and Gloucester, she inci'cased her army on 
«adi day^s march ; btit was at last overtaken by 
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^ rapid alid expeditious EdiiVBrd at TtfUkis- 
•bury, Oft the t)anks of the Severn. The Lati- 
eastrians were here totally defeated : the earl of 
Devofishire and lord Wenloc were killed in the 
field ; the duke of Somerset, and about twenty 
other persons of distinction, having taken shelter 
in the church, were dragged out, and immedi- 
ately beheaded ; and the army was entirely dis« 
persed* 

Queen Margaret and her unhappy son being 
taken prisoners, and brought to the king, he 
asked the prince, aftet ah insulting manner, how 
he- dared to iavade his dominions I The young 
prince, more mindfol of his high birth than of 
his present ibrtune, replied, that he came thither 
to claim his just inheritance* The ungenerous' 
Edward, indignant at his answer, and insensible 
to pity, struck him on the fkce with his gauntlet ; 
and the dukes of Clarence and Gloucester, lord 
Hastings, and sir Thomas Gray, taking the blow 
as a signal for &rther violence, hurried the 
. prince into the next apartmefnt, and there dis- 
patched him with their daggers. Margaret was 
thrown into the Tower ; where her hu^and ex- 
pired a few days after the battle of Teukcsbury : 
but whether he died a natural or violent death is 
uncertain. It is pretended, and was generally 
believed, that the duke of Gloucester killed him 
with his own hands : but the universal odium 
itdiich that prince has incurred, indinedperhaps 
the nation to aggravate his crimes, by adding 
surmises to &cts. 

In the character of Edward, who was 
now firmly established on the throne, ^ " 
there was this peculiarity :-'-he was ac- 
tite in adversity, but unable to resist the allurfr- 



menta of progpedtY* He now devoted himself 
to pteasure and amusement; but was soon roused 
fix>m his JothargjF b^ the pvospea of foreign 
conquests. He formed a lef4{ue with the di^ 
of Burgundy to invade France ; for this purpose 
he obtained from partiaiment a tenth of Tents» 
or two fthillit^s ia the pound ; which produced 
only 31k460L and they added to this supply a 
whole fifteenth, and three quarters of another : 
but as the king deemed these sums still unequal 
to the undertakbgy he attempted to levy money 
by way of benevolence ; a kind pf exaction whichf 
except during the reigna of Henry the third and 
R^cbArd the second, had not been much prac« 
tisediin former times, and which, though thf 
qonsent of the parties was pretended to be gained; 
could not be deemed eudrely voluntary. 

Pue preparations being made, thQ 
14^' king passed over to Calais with aa 
army of fifteen hundred men at arms, 
and fifteen thousand archers : but all his hq^^ 
of conquest were damped, by finding that 
the constable, St* Pol, on whose revolt he de- 
pended, neither received him into the tpwns of 
which he was master, nor did the duke of Busw 
gundy bring him the smallest assistance* Thi^ 
circumstance gave him great disgust, and in- 
clined him to listen to £e pacific proposals o£ 
Lewis, who consented to pay Edward seventy^ 
five thousand cro\vns, on condition that he 
should immediately . withdraw his army from 
France ; and promised to pay him fifty thousan4 
crowns a year during their joint lives* It was 
fiuther stipulated, that the dauphin, when o£ 
age, should marry Edward's eldest dai^ghter | 
and these articles were ratified in a perspnal ia* 



tervicMr' which' the two monarchs iiadP near 
, Amiens. * . 

Such were the principal articles of this treaty, 
which was little honourable to either. Lewis, 
however, did himself some credit by stipulating^' 
for the liberty of queen Margaret, who, though,* 
after the death Of her husband and son, she could . 
no longer be formidable to government, was still 
detained ift custody by Edward. Lewis paid fif- 
ty thousand crowns for her ransom ; and that 
princess, who had been so active ofi the stage of 
the woiid, and who had experienced such a va- 
riety of fortune, parsed the remainder of her 
days in tranquillity and privacy, till the year 
14«3^,'when she died. > * 

'Though Edward Had so little reason to be sa- 
€^fatd with the conduct of the duke of Burgun- 
dy, he reserved to that prince a power of acced<- 
ing to the late treaty ; but Charles, when the of- 
fer was made him, haughtily replied, that he vras 
able to support himself without the assistance of 
England, and that he would make no peace with 
Lewis till three months after Edward's return into* 
hii own couhtry. This prince possessed all the 
aihlntion and courage of a conqueror ; but being 
defective in policy and prudence, perished at last 
in battle against the Swiss ; a people whom he 
despised, and who, though brave and free, had 
bftherto been in a manner overlooked in the ge- 
neral system of Europe. 

For some time, Edward had relapsed into his 
constitutional indolence and- love of * pleasure, 
frbtn which he seeiAed only to awake to exercise 
an act of tyranny on his own femily. The duke 
of Clarence, after all his services m deserting 
Warwick^ had never been able to' regain the 
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king's {px^nA^/ao^ H^ wastalsoah object oi-iS^^ 
pleasure to the queei^ as well as to his brotfaev 
the duke of Glouceatei^ a pxtoce of the deepest 
policjr, and the most unrelenting ambition* Thtt^ 
execution of aevopal of his friends on the most^ 
trivial. ofienoeS) warned hUn of the condnnatioa' 
against himself ; but instead of securing his life 
h^ silence and reserve,, he was open and loud ii|- 
his resentment* The king, highly offended with 
l^s freedom, or using that pretence against hinn 
committed him to th^^ Tower, sumiaoned apar- 
liamenty and tried him for his life before the 
hpuse of peers, on chains too fravolons' to^de-^ 
serve the nam^ of crimes. - 

A sentence of condemna]dk>B> however, was ai 
iMMXssar^ consequence in those times, of anf 
prosecution by the court or the prevailing party ;- 
^d the duke of Clarence was pronounced guilty? 
l:ty the peers* The house of commons. were no^ 
less slavish and unjust : they both petiti<»ed for 
the escecution of the dvke^y and afierw^^ds passed' 
a. bill of attainder agsdnst himi* The measuns 
c^ the pai'liament, indeed, during tliat age, for- 
niab numerou&.examples of a strange contrast of 
freedom and servility : they scrupled to grants 
and sometimes refused to the king^ the smallest 
suppUesy for the most necessary purposes ; but 
they never hesitated to concur in the most flap 
giant act of injustice or tyrstfiny^ which foil o» 
any individual. 

Tbfi only fokVeiH* which the king giaiited his 
bibther, after his condemnationi. was to- leavo^ 
him. the choice oC his det^th ; and he was pri* 
vately drowned in> a butt of malmsey in tht 
Tower ; a whime^^ chokO) which implies that 
he had an. es^raordi^ary predikctijon for that^ 



HqooW The duke teft twa cbildi!«n by *<he elder 
^dmigkter of the^eaH of Warwick ; a son, created 
«n jeari by bis grandfather'tS title, arid a daugh- 
*r, afterwards countess of S^iisbury. Both thlH 
"prinee and princess were also unfortunate 'tn 
Hieir end, und died a violeiif death ; a fate which 
Ibr many years attended almost all the descend- 
^aiktsof the royal blood in England. 

AH the energies of Edward's reign seem tb 
'l»Te terminated with the civil wars : his spirit 
«Rerwatd8 sunk in indolence and pleasure* 
There was no object on which he was more in- 
tent, than to have his daughters settled in splen- 
did marriages ; but most of these princesses 
were yet in their in&ncy, and a chain of accidents 
liustrated his- yiews. 'His eldest datjghter Eli- 
sabeth was contracted to the dauphin ; but 
Lewis, who paid no regard to treaties, found 
'his advantage in affiancing the dauphin to the 
princess Margaret, daughter of the emperor 
MaaEimilian. Edward, however, notwithstand- 
ing his indolence, prepared to avenge the indig- 
nity ; when the Fi«nch monarch, to avoid the 
Uow, by a proper distribution of presents in the 
court of Scotland, incited James to make war 
upon England. 

This prince, who- lived on bad terms i«dth his 
own nobility, and whose force was very unequal 
to the enterprise, levied an army ; but when he 
was ready to enter England, the barons, con- 
splriag against his &vourites, put them to death 
^without trial; and the army presently disbanded* 
The duke of Gloucester, attended by the duke 
of Albany, James's^ brother, who had been ba- 
nished his country, entered Scotland at the head 
of Ml army, took Berwick^ and obliged the 



Scots to accept <^ a peace^ by vUcir iktf m- 

signed that ^rtress to Edward. Thiasucoesa 

emboldened the king to thiok mofe -seriously of 

a FreDch war ; but whila he was making pr^Mh 

rations for that enterprise) he was seized with a 

distemper^ of which he expired in thefor- 

248^. ^y-second year of his* 1^1 and the twa;i- 

* ty-third of his reign. Besides five dai^h- 

ters, Edward left two sons : Edward prince of 

Wales, his successor, then in his thirteenth year, 

and Richard duke of York, four years younger* 

From his eventful history, the character of this 

sovereign may be easily deduced. It is not one 

on which the pen of history can dwell with satia- 

&ction. 

Ed^K^rd, on his death bed, had entrusted the 
regency to his brother the duke of Gloucester, 
then .absent in the north, and he had earnestly, 
though ioefPectually exhorted the rival tiobles to 
live in peace and unanimity, during the tender 
y^ars of his sOn. No sooner, however, were his 
eyes closed, than their jealousies broke out; and 
.all were anxious to conciliate the favour of the 
duke of Gloucester. 

That prince, whose ambition was unbounded, 
as his conscience was seared, already aspired to 
the throne ; but he proceeded under the mask' 
of the deepest dissimulation. By his profesuona 
of attachment, he gained credit with the queen, 
and prevailed on her to countermand the order 
which she had issued to her brother, the earl of 
Rivers, to levy an army ; and to direct him to 
bring up the young prince from the castle of 
Ludlow to London, with only his ordinary 
retinue. 

Meanwhile, the duke of Gloucester set out 
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from Tofky attended by a numetous train of the 
noitherB gentry. When he reached Northunp* 
ton, he uraft joined by the duke of Buckingham^ 
who was sdso attended by a splemfid retinue ; and 
AS he heard that the king was hourly expected 
on that road, he resolved to wait his arrival, un« 
der cokMir of conducting him thence in person 
to London* The earl of Rivers, apprehensive 
that the place would be too narrow to contiun so 
many attendants, sent his pupil forward by an* 
other road to Stony Strat^^rd ; and came himself 
to Northampton, in order to pay his respects to 
the duke of Gloucester. He was received with 
the greatest appearance of cordiality ; passed 
the evening in an amicable manner with Glou>- 
eester and Buckingham ; and proceeded on the 
road with them next day to join the king. But 
on entering Stony Stratford, he was arrested by 
orders from the duke df Gloucester, together 
with sir Richard Gray, one of the queen's sons, 
and instantly conducted to Pomfret. Gloucester 
approached the young prince with the greatest 
demonstrations of respect ; and endeavoured to 
satisfy him. with regard to the violence commit- 
ted on his uncle and brother ; but Edward was 
too much attached to these near relations, to dis- 
semble his displeasure at the treatment they had 
experienced. 

On the intelligehce of this revolution, the 
queen fled to the sanctuar3i| of Westminster, at- 
tended by the maixjuis of Dorset ;^nd carried 
thither the five* princesses, together with the 
duke of York. But Gloucester, anxious to haver 
the duke of York also in his power, made use of 
the archbishops of Canteii>ury and York, who, 
duped by the villain^s ardfice, prevailed on the 
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c|acen to dttUver up the prince, tlii^^ he might be 
Iiresent at the inauguration of hi$ brother. Yet. 
Ahe complied not without extreme reluctance ; 
and when she parted from l^im, she seemed 
•truck with a kinid of presage of his cruel &te. 
She tenderly embraced him) and bedewing him 
with her tears, bade him an eternal adie.u* 

The council, without waitipg for the consent 
of parliament, had invested the duke of Glou- 
cjsster with the high digpity oi protector ; and 
having so far succeeded in his views, he no long* 
^ hesitated in removing all the obstructions 
-which lay between him a^ the throne, to which 
he resolved to wade through bloods The death 
of the earl of fivers, and of the ol^er prisopei^ 
detained in Pomfret, was first determined ; and 
he easily obtain^ the consent of the duke of 
Buckinghami as well as of lord Hastings, to this 
violent and sai^;uinary measure, which was 
promptly executed* 

The protector then assailed the duke of Buck- 
ingham, and by specious arguments, and o0ers 
of great private advantage, obtained from him 
a promise of suf^rting him in idl his enterpti- . 
ses ; but on sounding lord Has^ngs, he found 
that nobleman impregnable in his s^legiance and 
fidelity to the children of Edward. He therefore 
determined on his destruction likewise } and sum- 
moning a council in the Tower, tliat nobleman, 
suspecting^ no design against him, repaired thi- 
ther'without |iesitation. The duke of Glouces- 
ter, with that dark insidious malipe for which he 
was so remarkable, on taking his place at the 
oouncil*table, appeared in the easiest and most 
jovial humour imaginable^ He seemed to in- 
dulge himself in fiimiliar conversation with tho 
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(Counsellors, before they should enter on busi- 
ness ; and having paid some compliments to 
Morton bishop of Ely, on the excellent straw- 
berries which he raised in his garden at Holbom, 
he begged the favour of having a dish of them> 
which of course was readily accorded. The 
protector then left the council, as if called awajr 
by some other business ; but soon after returning 
with an angry and inflamed countenance^ he ask- 
ed them, what punishment those deserved that 
had^lotted against his fife, who Was so nearly re^ 
lated to the king, and Was entrusted vnth the 
administration of government ? Hastings re- 
plied, that they merited the punishment of trai' 
tors. *« These traitors," cried the protector, 
<* are the sorceress, my brother's wife, and Jane 
^Shore his mistress, witib others their associates : 
see to what a condition they have reduced me by 
their hicantations and witcheraft ;" upon which 
he laid bare his arm, all shrivelled and decayed* 
The counsellors, who knew that this infirmity 
had attended him from his birth, looked on each 
other with amazenient; and particularly lord 
Hastings, who, as he had since Edward's death 
engaged in an intrigue with Jane Shore, was na- 
turally anxious concerning the issue of these ex- 
traordinary proceedings. •* Certainly, my kwd,** 
said he, ** if they be guilty of these crimes they 
deserve the severest punishment*" *< And do 
you reply to me," exclaimed the protector, ^ with 
your ifsand your ands ? You are the chief abet- 
tor of that witeh Shore : you are yourself a trai- 
tor : and I swear by St. Paul, that I will not 
dine before your head be brought me." Instant- 
ly, he struck the table with his hand ; arme4 



men raslied in at the signsd :'the cocmsellen 
were thrown into the utmost consternation ^ and 
Hastings being seized) was hurried awja^j cmd 
instantly beheaded on a timber log which lay in 
the court of the Tower. 

Lord Stanley, the arcMitshop of York, the 
^bishop of Ely, and other counsellors, were com- 
mitted prisoners in different ehann^rs of the 
Tower ; and the protector, in order to carry cm 
ihe farce of his accusations, ordered the goods 
cf Jane Shore to be seized ; and summoned het 
to answer ^before the council for sorcery an4 
witchcraft* B^t as no proc^ of this fcitid eouM 
poasibly be produced, he dit^cted her to be tried 
In the spiritual court for her adulteries and lewd- 
ness : and she ^ penance in a whke sheet ait 
St. Paul's, in the face of the people. This \adf 
was bom of Teput^ble parents in 'London, was 
well educa^, jE^nd married to asubsitantial dtt^ 
zea ; but unhappily, views of interest, mot« thaft 
the maid'a' inclinations, had been consulted in 
the match ; and her mind, though framed for 
Virtue, proved unable to resist the ^lur^mentst)f 
Edward. But while seduced fix>m her duty by 
this gay and amorous monarch, dbe still made 
herself respectable by herother virtues ; and the 
ascendent which her charms and vivacity long 
maintained over him, were all employed in acta 
of beneficence and humanity. She lived, how^ 
ever, not oi^ to feel the bitterness of shame im* 
posed on her by this tyrant, but to experience^ 
in old age and poverty, the ingratitude of those 
courtiers who long solicited her friendslup, and 
had been protected by her credit ; and amidst a 
court, inured to the moat atFodk)us crimes, the 



fiwlUe* ^ thifr woman were a plea for all viola^ 
ticms of friendship towards her, and all neglect df 
^f mer oUigations* 

. After the murder of Hastings, the protector 
no longer made a secret of his intentions to usurp 
tbe crown. He caused it to be circulated, Uiat 
£dward had be^ privately married to ladf 
Eleanor Talbot, before he espoused the lady 
£li2abeth Grey, and that consequently the off- 
apxing of the last marriage were illegitimate ; 
and in order to feel the pdse of the people, he 
ipvevailed^n a time*serving divine, named dhaws 
to. pronounce his panegyric in a sermon at St* 
f^axU's. It was concerted that the duke should 
enter the church in the midst of this discourse^ 
when it was expected the auditors would cry out^ 
^^God save king Riahard I*' but by a mistake 
-wfMTtby of the iu-ce, the protector arrived too 
late : the preacher was abashed ;■ and, the audi- 
ence maintained a profound ^lencck 
' A. new expedient, however, was tried to worife 
4intfae.pe^le« The mayor, who was brother to* 
Shaw, and entirely in the protector's interests^ 
calling an assembly of the citizens, the duke of 
Buckingham, who possessed somci talents for elo- 
quence^ harangued them on the protector's title 
tathe crown, and displayed those numerous vir- 
tues of which he pretended that prince was pos- 
sessed*. He next asked them, whether they 
would . have the duke for king ? and then paus^ 
ed,< in expectaticm of hearing the cry, ^ God 
save king Richard l!' He was surprised to ob- 
serve them silent ; and turning about to the 
mayor, asked him the reason. . The mayor re- 
plied, that perhaps they did not understand him*^ 
fiucldngha^ then repeated his discourse withi 
Ee^2- 
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aome niriatic^ ; ioforcedtbe«aiQ^loiikft» a<kei 
the same question^ and waa received with the 
same silence. ^ I now see the cause," said the 
mayor ; ^< the citizens are not accustomed to be 
harangued by aay but their recorder i and kn<yvr 
not how to answer a person of your grace's <)ium> 
lity." The recorder^ Fitz- Williams, was then 
commanded to repeat the substance of the duke's 
speech ; but the man, who was averse to the of- 
fice, took care to have it understood, that he oib- 
ly conveyed to them the sense of the didse of 
Buckingham* Still the andienoe preaerred a 
profound silence ; ^' this is wonderfiol obstinacyV 
cried the duke : '^ express your meamng, my 
friends, one way or other : wh^ we i9^y to 
you on this occasion, it is merely from the re- 
gard which we bear to ypu* The lords and com* 
mons have sufficient authority » without your con^ 
sent, to appoint a king ; but I require you here 
to declare in plain terms, whether or not jqa 
will have the duke of Gbucester for your savct- 
reign ?" On this, some of the meanest apprentl* 
ces, incited by the protector's and Buckinghiun's 
servants, raised a &eble cry of ^' God save kii^ 
Richard !" This was judged sufficient ; and Buck- 
ingham, with the mayor, hastened to Baynard's ^ 
castle, where the protector then resided, that 
they might make him a tender of the crowiu . 
Though there can be no doubt that Richanl 
was at the bottom of all this, he pretended to 
be apprehensive for his personal safety, when he 
was told that a great multitude was in the courts 
At last, however, he was persuaded to step 
forth, And asked the meaning of their iAtrusioR 
• and importunity. Buckinghain told him that 
the nation was resolved to have him lor king : 
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the'protector dtelared his purpose of maintain- 
' ing his loyalty to the present soverei^, and ex- 
horted them to adhere to the saitie resolution* 
It was rejoined, that the people were determined 
to have another prince ; and if he rejected their 
unanimous voice> they must look out for one 
who would be more compliant. This argument 
* was too powerful to be resisted ; he consented 
to accept of the crown: and thenceforth be- 
haved as legitimate and rightful sovereign. 

This ridiculous farce was soon after followed 
by as deep a tragedy as any the Ehglish history 
afi<Htte. Not satisfied with taking possession 
pf the throne, Richard gave orders to sir Robert 
Brakenbury, constable of the Tower, to put his 
nephews to death i but this gentleman, who had 
sentiments of honour, refused to stain his hands 
in the infamous deed. The tyrant theasent for 
sir James Tyrrel, who promised obecfience ; and 
he ordered Btakenbury to resign to this gentle- 
man the keys and government of the Tower for 
«ne night. Tyi*rel chusing three associates, 
Slater, Dighton, and Forest, came in the night- 
time to the door of the chamber where the 
princes were lodged ; and sending in the assas- 
sins, he bade them execute their commission 
while he himself staid without. They found the 
young princes in bed, and fallen into a profound 
aleepb After sufiPocating them with the bolster 
and pillows, they showed their naked bodies (o 
Tyrrel, who. ordered them to be buried at the 
foot of the stairs, deep in the ground, under a 
heap of stones. These circumstances were all 
confessed by the bloody actors in the following 
feign : and yet they were never punished for the 
crime; probably, because Henry desired to 
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establish it as a principle, that the commands of 
the reignilig soveFcign ought to justify evenr 
enormity ia those who paid obedience to them-"* 



CHAPTER IX. 
i The Retgns of Richard III. and Henry til. 

THE first acts of Richard were to shew his 
gratitude to those who had assisted him ia. 
usurping the crown. Thomas, lord Howardv 
was created duke of Norfolk ; Thomas Howard, 
his son, earl of Surry ; ^noA the duke of Buck- 
ingham was invested with the ofiBce of constable, 
and received a grant of the forfeited estate of 
Bohun earl of Hereford. 
• But it was impossible that any durable friend*- 
ahip could subsist between men of such corrupt 
minds as Richaixl and Buckingham* Whether 
Richard, dreading his power, meditated the 
ruin of this formidable subject, or the d^m^nda 
of Buckingham increased with compliance, 
certain it is the latter early began to c(»ispire 
agdnst the government. 

Encouraged by Morton bishop of Ely, a 
zealous Lancastrian, the duke cast' his ey«e to«- 



• In the rjeign of Charles II. the boacs of two persoM 
were found in the place indicated, which exactly cor? e»- 
ponded by their size to the ages of Edward V. and his 
brother ; and being judged the nndbubted remains of thtese • 
nohappy princes, were deposited in Westminster^ Aj>be)^ 
. under a marble tomb. 
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Ward the young esalof Richmoifd, as the only 
person capable of opposing an usurper, whose 
murder of the young princes had rendered him 
the object of general detestation. Henry carl 
of Richmond was at this time detained in a 
kind of honourable custody by the duke of 
Brittany ; and his descent, which seemed to givfe 
him some pretensions to the crown, had for 
some time been a great object of jealousy. 
He deri\red his lineage from John of Gaunt, and 
was nearly allied to Henry VI. His mother 
becoming a widofW, had espoused, m second 
marriage, sir Henry Stafford, uncle to Buck- 
ingham, and after the death of tliat gentleman 
h^ married lord Stanley, but had no childreh 
by either of these husbands ; and her son Henry 
was thus, in the event of her death, the sole 
hmr of all her fortunes ; and at a penod wh^h 
hereditary descent was but laxly regarded, ba4 
many plausible and even hxv pretensions to the 
crown* 
< As all the descendants of the house of YoAl 
were now either women or minors, Morton coin 
ceired the idea of uniting the opposite factions, 
by conthu:ting a marriage between ihe earl of 
RichnKHid and the prin<2ess Elixabetb, the eldest 
daughter of Edward' IV.; and the queen dolxi^ 
ager, finding in (his prospect the -probable 
means of revenge for th& niuftier of her bro- 
ther and her sons, readily embraced the project* 
But the conspiracy had not escaped the vigr» 
lant ^e of Richard ; he rapidly levied troops» 
and summoning Buckingham to appear at 
court, that nobleman replied by taking arms in 
Wales. At thsft very -time, however, theise 
bappenod to &U ioch heavy nilas, so incessant 
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and continued, as exceeded anj known in the 
inemory of man ; and the Severn, with the 
other rivers in that neighbourhood, swelled to 
A height which rendered them impassable, 
and prevented Buckingham from marching into 
the heart of England to join his associates. 
The Welshmen, partly moved by superstition 
at this extraordinary event, and partly distressed 
by famine in their camp, fell off from him ; and 
Buckingham, finding himself deserted, put on 
a disguise, and took shelter in the house of Ban- 
nister, an old servant of his family. But being 
detected in his retreat, he was brought to the 
king at Salisbury, and instantly put to death. 
The other conspirators hearing i>f his misfor- 
tune, dispersed ; and the marquis of Dorset and 
the bishop of Ely made their escape beyond sea* 
Some who fell into Richard's hands were exe- 
cuted ; yet he seems not to have acted with in- 
discriminate severity ; though we are told of 
one gentleman who suffered under colour of 
this rebellion, but in reality, for a distich of 
quibbling verses, which he had composed 
against Richard and his ministers: 

" The rat, the cat, and Lovel, that dog, 
" Rule all England under the hog :" 
alluding to the names of Ratcliffe, Catesby, and 
Lovel ; and to Richard's arms, which were aboar* 
- The earl of Richmond, who had sailed &oin 
St* Maloes, being informed of the misfortunes 
of his friends,.retired again to the court of Brit- 
tany J and the king, every where triumphant, 
created his only son Edward, then a youth of 
twelve years of age, prince of Wales. 
To gam the confidence of the Yorkists, Ri- 
chard courted the queen-dowager^ who ventured 
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to leave her sanctuary, and put herself and her 
daughter in his pawer. This induced the tyrant 
to carry farther his views for the establishment 
of his throne. He had married Anne, the se- 
cond daughter of the earl of Wanvick, and 
widow of Edward prince of Wales, whom Ri- 
chard himself had murdered ; but this princess 
having borne him but one son^ who died about 
this time, he . considered her as an invincible 
obstacle to the settlement of his fortune, and 
he was believed to have carried her off by 
poison ; a crime by no means too black for 
such a monster to perpetrate. •He now thought 
it in his power to remove the chief perils which 
threatened his government. The earl of Rich- 
mond, he knew, could never be formidable but 
from his projected marriage with the princess 
Elizabeth, the true heir of the crown ; he there- 
fore intended, by means of a papal dispensation, 
to espouse, himself, this princess, and thus to 
unite in his ovm family their contending titles. 
The queen-dowager, eager to recover her lost 
authority, neither scrupled this incestuous alli- 
ance, nor felt any horror at marrying her daugh- 
ter to the murderer of her sons and her brother. 
She even joined so £u* her interests with those 
of the usurper, that she wix>te to all her parti- 
sans, and, among the rest, to her son the mar* 
quis of Dorset, desiring them to witlidraw from 
the earl of Richmond ; an injury which the earl 
could never afterwards forgive. The court of 
Rome, at the same time, was applied to for a 
dispensation; and Richard thought that he 
could easily defend liimself during the interval* 
tiU4t arrived, when he hoped for a full and secure 
settlement. 
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But the crimes of the tyrant were become 85 

shocking to huTnanity^ that they united ti:gainst 
him every person of probity and honour. All 
the exiles flocked to the earl of Richmond in 
Brittany, who dreading treachery, made his 
escape into France. There he found protection 
and assistance from the ministers of Charles the 
Vlllth ; and with a small army of two thousand 
men he sailed from Harfleur, and landed without 
c|>position at Milford-haven in Wales. 

Richard, who knew not in what quarter to 
expect the invader, had taken post at Nesting* 
l»m> in the centq^ of the kingdom. He thepe 
beard that his rival had been joined 'by several 
persons of consequence ; but his danger pro* 
ceeded not so much from the zeal of his open 
/enemies, as from the infidelity of his pretended, 
friends. Except the duke of Norfolk, scarcely 
any nobleman was attached to his cause ;• but 
the persons of whom he entertained the greate9t 
suspicion, were lord Stanley and his brother sir 
William ; whose connections with the hmily 
of Richmond, notwithstanding their professions 
of attachment to his person, were never entirely 
forgotten, or overlooked by him. When he em- 
powered lord Stanley to levy forces, he still Te« 
tained his eldest son, lord Strange, as a pledge 
for his fidelity ; and that nobleman was, on 
this account, obliged to ^m^doy great caution 
and reserve in his proceedings. He raised a 
powerful body of his friends and retainers in 
Cheshiro and Lancashire, but vnthout openly 
declaring himself; and, thou^ Henry had ns 
ceived secret assurances of hift friendly inten« 
tions, the armies on both sides knew, not what 
to infer from his equivocal behaviour* Th» 
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two rivals at last approached each other at Bos- 
worth, near Leicester ; Henry of Richmond at 
the head of six thousand men, the usurper Rich* 
ard, with an army of more than double the num- 
ber. Stanley, who commanded above seven 
thousand men, took care to post himself at 
Atherstone, not far from the hostile camps, and 
he made such a disposition as enabled him, as 
occasion might require, to join either party. 
Richard had too much sagacity not to discover 
his intentions from those movements ; but he 
kept the secret from his own men for fear ci dis- 
coui^ging them ; nor did he take immediate re- 
venge on Stanley's son, as some of his courtiers 
advised him ; because he hoped that so valuable 
a pledge would induce the fether to prolong still 
farther his ambiguous conduct ; certain that 
a victory over the eaii of Richmond would ena- 
ble him to take ample revenge on all his enemies-, 
open and concealed. 

The van of Richmond's army, consisting of 
archers, was commanded by the earl of Oxford ; 
sir Gilbert Talbot led the right wing ; sir John 
Savage the left ; the earl himself, accompanied 
by his uncle, th^ earl of Pembroke, posted him- 
self in the main body. Richard also took post 
tn his main body, and entrusted the command 
of his van to 'the duke of Norfolk : as his wings 
were never engaged, we have not learned the 
names of the several commanders. Soon after 
the battle began, lord Stanley, whose conduct in 
this whole affair discovers great precaution and 
abilities, appeared in the iield, and declared for 
the earl of Richmond. This measure, which 
was unexpected by the men, though not by their 
leaders, had a proportional effect on both armies ; 

Vol. XIX. F f 
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it inspired unusual courage into Henry's soldi* 
ers ; it threw Richard's into dismay and confu- 
sion. The intrepid tyrant, sensible of his des- 
perate situation, cast his eye around the field, 
and descrying his rival at no great distance, 
drove furiously against him, in hopes that either 
Henry's death or his own would decide the victo- 
ry between them. He killed with his own hands 
sir William Brandon, standard-bearer to the 
carl ; he dismounted sir John Cheyney ; and 
was now within reach of Richmond himself, who 
. jj declined not the combat ; when sir Wil- 
j* g. *. liam Stanley, breaking in with his troops, 
surrounded Richard, who was over- 
whelmed by numbei^, and perished by a fate 
too mild and honourable for his multiplied and 
detestable enormities. The usurper being kil- 
led, his men every where sought for safety by 
flight. 

There fell in this battle about four thousand 
of the vanquished ; and among these tlie duke 
of Norfolk, and several other persons of high 
rank. The loss was inconsiderable on the side 
of the victors. The body of Richard was found 
in the field, covered with dead enemies, and all 
besmeared with blood : it was thrown carelessly 
across a horse ; carried to Leicester amidst the 
shouts of the insulting spectators ; and interred 
in the Gray-Friars church of that place. Seve- 
ral of his adherents were soon after beheaded. 

To be an apologist for Richard, is to show &- 
vour to vice. All agree that he was ready to 
commit the most horrid crimes which appeared 
necessary for his purposes; and it is certain, 
that all his courage and capacity, qualities in 
which he really seems not to have been deficient| 
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would never have made compensation to the peo- 
ple for the danger of the precedent, and for the 
contagious example of vice and murder, exalted 
upon the throne. In regard to his person, he 
was of small stature, hump-backed, and had a 
harsh disagreeable countenance ; so that his bo- 
dy was in every particular no less deformed than 
his mind. 

The victory at Boswoi*th was entirely deci- 
sive ; and the earl of Richmond was immediate- 
ly saluted with acclamations of " long live Hen- 
ry the Vllth." He accepted the title without 
hesitation ; and asserting his claim to the throne 
as heir to the house of Lancaster, was determin- 
ed never to allow it to be discussed. He there- 
fore avoided all application to parliament for a 
settlement of the crown; and his antipathy to the 
house of York permitted him not to ingraft his 
pretensions with those of the princess Elizabeth, 
his settled nuptials with whom he was deter- 
mined to postpone till after the ceremony of his 
coronation. 

This, however, was deferred on account of a 
dreadful malady that raged in London, known 
by the name of the sweating' sickness j* which, fe- 
tal as it \^as, seemed not to be propagated by 
any contagious infection, but arose from the ge- 
neral disposition of the air and of the human 
body. In less than twenty-four hours the patient 
commonly died or recovered ; but when the 
pestilence had exerted its fury for a few weeks, 
It was observed to be considerably abated. 

Pi^parations were then made for the cere- 

* It 18 said that this malady afiectdd only the natives of 
. England, and that strangers were safe from its influence. 
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mony of Henry's coronation* In order to herght- 
en the splendour of that spectacle, he bestowed 
the rank of knight banneret on twelve persons ; 
and conferred peerages on three. Jasper earl of 
Pembroke, his uncle, was created duke of Bed* 
ford; Thomas lord Stanley, his &ther-in-law, 
earl of Derby ; and Edward Courtnay, earl of 
Devonshire. At the coronation likewise ther^ 
appeared a new institution, which the king had 
established for security as well as pomp, a band 
of fifty archers, who were termed yeomen of the 
guard. But, lest the people should take um- 
brage at this unusual symptom of jealousy in the 
prince, as if it implied a personal diffidence o£ 
his subjects, he declared the institution to be 
perpetual. 

In the parliament that was soon s^ter assem- 
bled at Westminster, a scruple was stsuted, 
whether, as the king himself had been^ attainted) 
his right of succession might not thence be ex- 
posed to doubt* But the judges asserted* ^' Thalf 
the crown takes away all defects and stops in 
blood f and that from the time the kin^ assmned 
the royal authority the fountun was clear, and^ 
all attainders and corruptions of blood, discharg- 
ed." Tliis maxim was readily received by the 
parliament, who proceeded to settle the entail 
of the crown according to tlie pleasure of the 
king. No mention was made of the princess 
Elizabeth : it was voted, " that the inheritance 
of the crown should rest, remain, and abide in 
the king ;" and " that the succession should be 
secured to the heirs of his body ;" but he pre- 
tended not in the case of their Biilure to glvje a. 
preference to the house of Lancaster over that of 
York* 
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As an act of gratitude, the king had restored 
to Edward Strafford, eldest son of the duke of 
Buckingham, the honours and fortune of his 
hmily ; but the ministers whom he trasted and 
fevoured were chosen from the clergy ; John 
Morton and Richard Fox, who were successively 
raised to the sees of Canterbury and Winches- 
ter, were the persons in whom he chiefly con- 
fided ; for Henry, as lord Bacon observes, loved 
to employ and advance prelates ; because, having 
rich bishoprics to bestow, it was easy for him to 
reward their services. 

Being now firmly seated on the throne, in 
order to comply with the wishes of the people 
and the parliament, rather than to gratify any- 
partial predilection, he resolved to espouse the 
princess Elizabeth. His marriage was cele- 
brated at London, and that with greater appear- 
ance of universal joy than either his first entry 
or his coronation. Henry ren^arked with much 
displeasure this general favour borne to the 
house of York. The suspicions which arose 
from it not only disturbed his tranquillity during 
his whole reign, but bred disgust towards his 
consort herself, and poisoned all his domestic 
enjpyments* Though virtuous, amiaWe, and 
obsequious to the last degree, she never met 
with a proper return of affection, or even of 
complaisance, from her husband ; and the ma- 
lignant ideas of faction, in his sullen mind, pre- 
vailed aver all the sentiments of conjugal endear- 
ment. 

Soon after his nuptials, Henry projected a 

progress into the north, where the friends of 

the house of York, and even the partisans of 

Richard,' were numerous, in hopes of ciHing,^ 

Ff a 
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by his presence and conversaticm, the prejudkes 
of the malecontents.- When he arrived at Not- 
tingham, he heard that viscount Lovel, witit sir 
Humphrey Stafford, and Thomas his brother, 
had secretly withdrawn themselves from their 
Sanctuary at Colchester : but this news appeared 
not to him of such importance as to stop hia 
journey, and he proceeded forward to Yorlu 
He there received fresh intelligence, that the 
StafTords had levied an army, and wore marching 
to besiege the city of Worcester ; and that Lo» 
vel, at the head of three or four thousand men^ 
was approaching to attack htm in York. Henry, 
however, was not dismayed ; his active courage, 
lull of resources, immediately prompted him to 
find the proper remedy. Though surrounded 
with enemies, he assembled a small body of 
troops in whom he could confide ; and put them 
under the command of the duke of Bedford, 
having joined to them all his own attendants* 
But he found that this hasty armament was more 
formidal^e by their spirit and their zeafous at- 
tachment to him^ than by the arms or militiiry 
stores with which they were provided. He 
therefore gave Bedford orders not to approttch 
the enemy : but previously to try every proper 
expedient to disperse them. Bedford published 
a general promise of pardon to the rebels, which 
had a greater effect on their leader than on his 
followers. Lovel, who had und^taken ia> en- 
terprise that exceeded his courage and capacity, 
was so terrified with the fear of desertion among 
his troops, thai he suddenly withdrew himself; 
and after lurking some time in Lancashire, made 
his escape into Flanders, where he was protected 
by the dutchess of Buj^undy. His army sub* 
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mitted to the king^s clemency ; and the otiief re* ^ 
bds hearing of this success, raised the si^;e of 
Worcester, and dispersed themselves* The 
Staffordstook sanctuary in the church of Cul- 
ham, a village near Abingdon ; but they were 
taken thence : the elder was executed at Ty«i 
bum ; the younger obtained a pardon. 

Henry's joy for this success was followed, 
some time a^r, by the birth of a prince, to 
whom he gave the name of Arthur, in memory 
of the famous British king of that name, ^m 
whom it was pretended the family of Tudor de- 
rived its descent. Bdt notwithstanding this new 
domestic tie, the harshness with which he treat- 
ed the queen created a disgust to his govern* 
meat, which soon^peared by some extraordi- 
nary incidents* 

There lived in Oxford one Richard -^ 
Simon, a priest of a subtle and enterpris- ^^g^* 
iog genius* This man, for the purpose 
of disturbing Henry, had cast his eyes on Lam- 
bert Simnel, a youth of fifteen years of age, the 
son of a baker, but endowed with understanding 
above his years, and address above his condition* 
Him he instructed to personate the unfortunate 
earl of Warwick, son of the duke of Clarence, 
who had been committed to the tower at the 
commencement of this reign ; and the queen 
dowager, irritated by the harsh treatment to 
which her daughter was exposed, and the insig- 
nificance into which she was £yien, was suspect- 
ed of countenancing the imposture* 

It was in Ireland the scene was first opened ; 
that country had been governed by Clarence, 
and was still attached to his memory ; and no 
sooner did Simnel i»*esent himself to the earl of 
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Kildare the deputy, and claim his protection as 
the unfortunate Warwick, than that credulous 
nobleman acknowledged him ; while the city of 
Dublin followed the example of the deputy, and 
tendered its allegiance to Simnel as the true Plan« 
tagenet. 

Henry, perplexed at the news of this revolt^ 
first seized the queen-dowager, whom he confin* 
ed in the nunnery of fiermondsey, where she end- 
ed her life in poverty and solitude* He next ex- 
posed Warwick through the streets of London ; 
but though this had its efifect in England, it con- 
vinced not the people of Ireland,, who repioached 
the king with having shewn a counterfeit per- 
soDs^e- 

The conspiracy soon exteilteg, it was entered 
into by the earl of Lincoln, son of the duke of 
Su£rolk,.and of Elizabeth, eldest sister of Edward 
IV* a nobleman of courage and ambition* Hav- 
ing established a correspondence in Lancashire, 
he had returned to Flanders, where Lovel had 
arrived a little before him ; and he lived in the 
court of his aunt the datchess of Burgundy* 

That princess, the widow of Charles the Bold, 
had acquired great authority among the Flem- 
ings, and hearing with indignation of the malig- 
nant jealousy entertained by Henry against her 
£ftmily, she was determined to make him repent 
of that enmity, to which so many of her friends 
had £9illen victims* After consulting with Lin- 
coln and Lovel, she hired a body of two thou- 
sand veteran Germans, under the command of 
Martin Swart, a brave and experienced officer ; 
and sent them over, together with these two 
noblemen, to join Simnel in Ireland* The coun- 
tenance given by persons of such high tank, and. 
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the acce^abn of this nrilttarjr focee^ tnuch raised 
the courage of the Irish, and made them enter* 
tain the resolution of invading England, as well 
for the s^ke of plunder as of revenge for inju<- 
lies received* 

Henry, apprized of the designs of his enemies, 
prepared himself for defence* He ordered 
troops tp be levied in different parts of the king- 
dom, and put them under the command of the 
duke of Bedford and the earl of Oxford. And, 
to gratify the people by an appeacaitce of devo- 
tion, he made a pilgrimage taour lady of Wal- 
singham ; and there offered up prayers for si]c«* 
cess, and for deliverance from his enemies* 

Being informed that Simnel was landed at 
Foudrey in Lancashire, he drew together his 
forces, and advanced towards the enemy as far 
as Coventry* The rebels had entertained hopes 
that the disaffected countries in the north would 
rise in their favour ; but the people in general, 
convinced of Lambert's imposture, and kept ia 
awe by the king's reputation for success and con- 
duct, either remained in tranquillity or gave 
assistance to the royal army* The eari of Lin- 
coln, therefore, who commanded the rebels, 
finding no hopes but in victory, was deteimined 
to bring the matter to a speedy decision ; and 
the king, supported by the native courage of his 
temper, and emboldened by a great accession of 
volunteers, declined not the conflict. The hos- 
tile armies met at Stoke, in the county of Not* 
tingham, and a bloody and obstinate battle com«* 
menced* The leaders of the rebels were resolved 
to conquer or to perish ; and they inspired their 
troops with like resolution* The Germans also, 
being veteran and experienced soldiers, kept the 
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event long doubtful ; and even the Irish, though 
ill-armed and almost defenceless, showed them- 
selves not defective in spirit and bravery. The 
king's victory was purchased with loss, but was 
entirely decisive. Lincoln, Broughton, and 
Swart, perished in the field of battle, with four 
thousand of their followers, and as Lovel was 
never more heard of, he was believed to have 
undergone the same fate.* Simnel, with 
1488. ^^ ^^^^ Simon, was taken prisoner. 
Simon, being a priest, was only commit- 
ted to close custody ; and Simnel, as being too 
contemptible to be an object either of apprehen- 
uon or resentment, was pardoned, and made a 
scullion in the king's kitchen ; whence he was 
afterwards advanced to the rank of a falconer. 
The adherents of Simnel, however, were pu- 
nished with great severity, and Henry, in a 
progress through the kingdom, gratified at once 
his avarice and revenge, by levying heavy fines, 
on the delinquents. 



• On the- authority of the late Mr. Thomai Warton, 
a very few days before his lamented death, and who had 
his information, as well as can now be recollected, from 
Dr. Dennison, a witness of what is going to be related, 
some light may perhaps be thrown on the fate of this dis- 
tinguished nobleman. The walls of his once magnificent 
seat at Minster Lovel, Oxfordshire, of which some small 
ruins still remain, being pulled down for the sake of the 
materials, early in the last century, a secret chamber was 
discovered with a trap door, and in it a skeleton of a person 
in complete armour was found. From hence it was sup- 
posed, and on probable grounds, that this was the body of 
Xx>rd Lovel, who, after escapine from the battle of Stoke, 
took refuge in this place, and from some cause, not now 
to be accounted for, was left to perish^ in his concealnxentM 

XOITOB. 
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The prosperous situation of Henry's domestic 
affairs now aSbrded him leisure to observe the 
situation of the neighbouring kingdoms* The 
throne of Scotland was filled by James the third, 
a prince of little industry and narrow genius. 
Spain, by the union of Castile and Arragon, in 
the persons of Ferdinand and Isabella, and by 
the conquest of Granada from the Moors, began 
to make a great figure in the transactions of 
Europe. 

France, during the two preceding reigns, had 
attained a mighty increase of power and great- 
ness ; most of the great fiefs, Normandy, Cham- 
pagne, Anjou, Dauphiny, Guienne, Provence, 
and Burgundy, had been united to the crown ; 
and during the minority of Charles the eighth, 
Anne, lady of Beaujeu, who, as his sister, had 
obtained the regency, formed the project of ac- 
quiring Brittany, the last independent fief of the 
monarchy. The reigning duke was of slender 
capacity ; and by abandoning himself to the 
counsels of Peter Landais, a man of mean birth, 
had disgusted his nobles. They had seized the 
obnoxious minister, and had put him to death ; 
and their apprehensions of the resentment of 
their prince induced them to invite the court of 
France to an invasion of their country. 

The French presently overrun Brittany ; and 
the duke himself was obliged to seek shelter in 
Nantz. He in vain invoked the assistance of 
England, and reminded Henry of the protection 
he had granted him in his distress. That mo- 
narch was not ignorant what an important acqui- 
sition Brittany would be to France ; but he was 
averse to the expence and hazard of war ; and 
he flattered himself some unforeseen event would 
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arisC} and break the designs of the lady Beau- 
jeu. But while he t^ested in this expectation, he 
received the unwelcome intelligence that the 
Bretons had been defeated in a decisive action ; 
and that the duke of Orleans and many other 
persons of high rank, were n)(ade prisoners. 

The death of the duke, which followed soon 
after, threw affairs into still greater confusion j 
and Henry now seemed determined to act with 
vigour. An insurrection which had been excit- 
ed in the north on account of some new tax, had 
been easily quelled by the earl of Surry, whom 
the king had restored to liberty and had taken in* 
to favour ; and no longer alarmed by domestic 
enemies, he dispatched loi*d Broke with six 
thousand men to the defence of Brittany : but 
though the English and the Bretons were for 
some time masters of the field, affairs were in 
such confusion, that the general reimbarked his 
troops for England. 

Meanwhile, Anne dutchess of Brittany, 
pressed on every side, had consented to espouse 
Maximilian king of the Romans, and the cere- 
mony was performed by proxy. Yet this did 
not prevent the lady of Beaujeu from entertain- 
ing the prospect of obtaining her hand for 
Charles the eighth : and though the affections 
of Anne were fixed on Maximilian, and she was 
strongly prejudiced against Charles, as the author 
of all the calamities which had befallen her fei- 
mily, such was the distress to which she was re- 
duced, that she was compelled to submit, and 
was married at Langay, in Touraine, to the 
king of France. 

The rage of Maximilian at this event was 



tented in the niost indecent expressions : and 
Henry had never more reason to reproach him- 
self with misconduct. He immediately declared 
his resolution to invade France ; and under that 
pretence he issued a commission for levying a 
Benevolence on his people ; a species of taxation 
which had been justly abolished, hut which we 
have seen virtually revived in more modem 
times, under a less plausible name* Archbishop 
Morton, the chance)lor, instructed the com-^ 
missioners to employ a dilemma, in which every 
one might be comprehended : if the persons ap* 
plied to, lived frugally, they were told that their 
parsimony must necessarily have enriched them : 
if their method of living was splendid and hos- 
pitable, they were concluded to be opu- 
lent on account of their expences. This '^[ 
dewe was by some called chancellor 
Morton's fork, by others his crutch* 

Both the parliament and nobles became the 
ready tools of the kin^ on this occasion* The 
$)rmer granted him two fifteenths; the latter 
collected their vassals to attend him* On the 
6th of October, the king arrived at Calais with 
an army of twenty-five thousand foot and six- 
teen hundred horse, and laid siege to Bulloigne ; 
but it was soon apparei^t that he had no serious 
intention of pushing on the war to such extremi- 
ties as he pretended, and a negociation was soon 
opened between him and Charles* The latter, 
anxious to secure Brittany, and eager to invade 
Italy, consented to pay Henry, seven hundred 
and forty-five thousand crowns, and stipulated a 
yearly pension to him and his heirs of twenty- 
five thousand crowns* Thus the king, as re- 
marked by his historian, made profit upon his 
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subjects for the war, and upon his enemles'fop^ 
tiie peace* 

Circumstances now seemed to leave Henrf 
in possession of durable tfanquilltty ; but his m« 
veterate enemies soon raised him an adyersary, 
who long kept him in disquietude. The dut- 
dtiess of Burgundy, foil of resentment for the 
depression of her family, had propf^ted a re- 
port that her nephew, Richard P]a&tagenet> 
duke of York, had escaped fwMn the tower^ 
and was^till alive ; and she had been looking 
out for some young man proper to repres^t 
that prince. 

Warbeck, a renegado Jew of Toumay, who 
had visited London in the reign of Edward IV. 
havin]g had opportunities of being known to 
the king, and obtaining his &vour, he prevailed 
with that prince, whose manners were very 
affable, to stand god&ther to a son, bom in thk 
country, to whom he gave the name of Peter, 
corrupted, after the Flemish manner, into Peter- 
kin or Perkin. It was by some ' bdieved that 
Edward, among his amorous adventures, had 
a secret commerce with Warbeck's wife, and 
people thence accounted for that resemblance^ 
which was afterwards remarked between younj^ 
Perkin and that monarch. Some years after 
the birth of this child, Warbeck returned to 
Toumay, whence Perkin, his son, by different' 
accidents, was canried from place to place, and 
his birth and fortune became thereby unknown, 
or difficult to be traced. The variety of hia 
adventures had happily fiivoured the natural 
versatility and sagacity of his genius ; and he 
seemed to be a youth perfectly fitted to act any 
part, or assume any clKiracter. In Ihis light ha 



bad been represented to the dutchess of Bur« 
gundy, who, struck with the .concurrence of so 
many circumstftnces suited to her purpose, de- 
sired to be made acquainted with him* She 
found him to exceed her most sanguine expec- 
tations ; so comely did he appear in his person, 
•o graceful in his air, so courtly in his address, 
so full of docility and good sense in his be- 
haviour and conversation* The lessons neces- 
sary to be taught him, in order to his- person- 
ating the duke of York, were soon learned by 
« youth of such quick apprehension ; but as the 
season seemed not then &vourable for his enter- 
prise, Margaret, in order the better to conceal 
him, sent him, under the care of lady Brampton, 
into Portugal, where he remained a year, in per- 
fect secrecy. 

The war which was then ready to break out 
between France and England, seemed to afford 
a proper opportunity for launching this impostor,^ 
and Ireland, which still retained its attach- 
x^ents to the house of York, was chosen as th« 
proper place for his first appearance* He 
landed at Cork, and immediately assuming the 
name of Richard Plantagenet, drew to him 
partisans amc^g that credulous people* He 
wrote letters to the earls of Desmond and Kil- 
dare, inviting, them to join his party ; and dis- 
persed every where the strange intelligence of 
his escape from the cruelty of his uncle Richard ; 
while men, fond of every thing new and wonder- 
ful, beg^ to make him the general subject of 
their discourse, and even the object of their re- 
gard. 

The news soon reached France ; and Charles, 
prompted b^ the solicitations of the dutcheso^ef' 
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Burgundy, sent Perkin an invitsition to reptur to 
him at Paris. He received him with all the 
marks of regard due to the duke of York, settled 
on him a handsome pension, assigned him mag- 
nificent lodgings, and gave him a guard for his 
person. The French courtiers readily embraced 
a fiction, which their sovereign thought it his in- 
terest to adopt ; and Peridn, both by his deport- 
ment and personal qualities, was well qualified 
to support the prepossession which was spread 
abroad of his royal pedigree. From France, the 
admiration and credulity diffused themselves into 
England : sir George Nevil, sir John Taylor, 
and above a hundred gentlemen more, came to 
Paris, in order to offer their services to the sup- 
posed duke of York, and to share his fqrtunes ; 
and the impostor, having now the appearance of 
a court attending him, began to fancy himself 
the character he assumed. 

When peace was concluded between Franc* 
and England, Charles consented to dismiss Per- 
kin, who found refuge with the dutchess of Bur- 
gundy. That princess affected to put on the ap- 
pearance of disgust, and it was not till after a 
long and severe scrutiny, that she pretended to 
burst out into joy and admiration, and eml^raced 
Perkin as the true image of Edward, and the 
sole heir of the Plantagenets.- Nui^bers of the 
English favoured the imposture, among the rest 
air Robert Clifford and sir William Stanley. 

The king, infornied of these particulars, pro- 
ceeded deliberately, though steadily, in counter- 
working the projects of his enemies. His first 
object was to ascertain the death of the real duke 
of Yoik, and to confirm the opinion that had al- 
ways prevailed with regard to that^ catastrophe. 



five pJCTsons liad been emplofed by Richard, in: 
the murder of his nephews, or could give evi- 
dence with regard to it ; but as only two of them 
were now alive, and as the bodied were supposed 
to have been removed by Richard's orders, from 
the place where they were first interred, and 
could not now be found, it was not in Henry's 
power to establt^ the &ct beyond all doubt and 
controversy. 

He was, however, more successful in detect- 
ing who this wonderful person was, who thus 
advanced pretensions to his crown. He engag- 
ed Clifford, who had been admitted into the se- 
cret, by the hopes of rewards and pardon, to be- 
tray his trust ; and such was the diligence of his 
«pies, that in the iateue the whole plan of the 
eonspirsicy was clearly laid before him, with the 
pedigree, adventures, life, and conversation of 
the pretended duke of York ; and the latter part 
of the story was immediately pul^shed for the 
satisfaction of the nation. 

Several of the conspirators were immediately 
arrested. Some of inferior note were rapidly 
arraigned, convicted, and executed ; but more- 
solemnity was necessary in the proceeding against 
sir William -Stanley, one of the most opulent 
subjects in the kingdom. After six weeks de- 
lay, which was interposed, in order to shew that 
the king was restrained by doubts and scruples, 
the prisoner was brought to his trial, condemn- 
ed, and presently after beheaded* Historians^,) 
however,' are not agreed as to the precise nature 
of the crime for which he suffered. 

The fate of Stanley struck the adherents of 
Perkin with the deepest dismay ; and the im-- 
postor, finding his pretensions were becomings 
Gg.2. 
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obsolete, resohtd to attempt somethisg whicli 
mght revive, the hopes and expectations of his 
partisans. Having cbllected a band of outlaws, 
pirates, robbers, and necessitous persons of all 
nations, to the number of six hundred men, he 
put to sea, with a resolution of making a descent 
in England. Information being brought him 
that the king had made a progress to the north, 
he cast anchor on the coast of Kent, and sent 
some of his retainers ashore, who invited the 
country to join him* The gentlemen of Kent 
assembled some troops to oppose him ; but they 
.purposed to do more essential service, than by- 
repelling the invasion : they carried the sem- 
blance of friendship to Perkin, and invited him 
to come himself ashore, in order to take the 
command over them* But the wary youth, ob- 
serving that they had more order and regularity 
in their movements, than could be 8uiq;>osed in 
new levied forces who had taken arms i^ain&t 
established authority, refused to entrust himself 
into their hands ; and the Kentish troops, des- 
pairing of success in their stratagem, fell upon 
such of his retainers as were already landed ; 
and killing some, took a himdred and fifty pri- 
soners, I who were tried and condemned, and ex- 
ecuted, by orders from the king* 

This year a parliament was summoned 
'^' in England, and another in Ireland* 
' Among other proceedings favourable to 
the prerogative, the English parliament passed 
an act, empowering the king /to levy, by course 
of law, all the sums which any perscHi had agreed 
to pay by way o( benevolence ; a statute by 
which that arbitrary method of taxation was in* 
directly authorised and justified* 
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In Ireland, the king's authorit^r appeared 
equally prevalent and uncocitrolled. Sir Edward 
Poynings, who had been sent over to that coun- 
try, with an intention of quelling the partisans 
of the house of York, and of reducing the na- 
tives to subjection, having summoned a parHa- 
ment at Dublin, he obtained the passing of that 
memorable statute, which still bears his name, 
and which, till lately, established the paramoimt 
authority of the English government in Ireland. 
By this statute all the former laws of England 
were made to be in force in Ireland ; and no bill 
could be introduced into the Irish par]ian;ient, 
unless it had previously received the sanction of 
the council of England.* 

' After the retreat ^f Perkin from the coast of 
Kent, he sought shdter in Ireland ; but tired of 
the wandering life he was compelled to lead in 
that country, he passed over to Scotland, where 
he was well received by James the fourtii, and 
obtsdned in marriage the lady Catharine Goixlon, 
daughter of the earl of Huntley. The jealousy 
which subsisted between the courts of England 
and Scotland, induced the latter to arm in his 
behalf; but James was soon convinced that the 
English would never receive a prince from 
neighbours whom they hated ; and perceived 
that Perkin's pretensions were become stale, 
even in the eyes of the populace*. 

To repel the Scots, parliament had granted to 
Henry a subsidy of one hundred ax)d twenty 



* By the a^t of union^ these relations wbich were 
long tne object of jealouey and contenktoD, are happily 
rexMered obioletc 
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thousafid pounds, with two fifteenths, wtiich, 
haayjr imposition excited considerable ill-win, 
particulariy in Cornwall. The people of that 
county were farther instigated to resistance by 
one Mchael Joseph, a farmer at Bodmin, who, 
by thrusting himself forward on every occasion, 
and being loudest in every complaint against the 
government, had acquired an authority among 
his townsmen. Thomas Flammoc too, a law- 
yer, who had become tlie oracle of the neigh- 
bourhood, encours^;ed the sedition, by inform- 
ing them that the tax, though imposed by par^ 
Itament, was entirely illegal ; that the northerrt 
nobility were bound by their tenures to defend 
the nation against the Scots ; and that the Cor- 
nish must deliver to the king a petition, seconded 
by such a force as would give it authority. 

Encouraged by these speeches, the multitude 
flocked together, and armed themselves with 
axes, bi}h, bows, and such weapons as rustics 
are usually possessed of; and chose Flammoc 
and Joseph for their leaders. These soon con- 
ducted the Cornish through the county of De- 
von, and reached that of Somerset. At Taun- 
ton the rebels killed, in their fury, an oilkious 
and eager commissioner of the subsidy ; and 
when they reached Wells, they were joined by 
lord Audley, a nobleman popular in his depart- 
ment, but vain, ambitious, and restless in his 
temper. Proud of the countenance given them 
by so consideral^e a personage, they continued 
their march, bi-eathing destruction to the king's 
ministers and favourites, particuterly to Morton, 
now a cardinal, and sir Reginald firay, who 
were deemed the most active instruments of his 
oppressions. Notwithstanding their rage against . 
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tiie administration, as they met with no resist* 
ance, they committed neither violence nor disor- 
der during their progress. ^ 

Henry, to oppose the Scots,- had already levied 
an army : but though it was an usual saying with 
him, " that he desired but to see his rebels," it 
was not until he had selected all his forces that 
he marched to attack them. They had advanc- 
ed to the very gates of London ; and were formi- 
dable from their numbers and their valour ; but 
being ill disciplined, and ill armed, were not a 
match for the king's troops. After a short re- 
sistance, they were broke and put to flight on 
Blackheath. Lord Audley, Flammoc, and Jo- 
seph, their leaders, were taken and executed ; 
but Henry pitying the ignorance and simplicity 
of the multitude, dismissed them without pun- 
ishment. 

Meanwhile, the Scottish king had laid siege 
to the castle of Norham in Northumberland ; but 
on the appearance of the earl of Surry, he aban- 
doned the enterprise. A truce was afterwards 
concluded between the two crowns, and James 
perceiving that while Pcrkin remained in Scot- 
land, he should never enjoy a solid peace with 
Henry, privately desired him to depart. 

For some time after quitting Scotland, Perkin 
concealed himself in the wilds and fastnesses of 
Ireland. Impatient, however, of this kind of 
life, he held consultations with his. followers, 
Heme, Skelton, and Astley, three broken trades- 
men ; and by their advice he resolved to try the 
' affections of the Cornish, whose mutinous dis- 
position, notwithstanding the king's lenity, still 
subsisted. No sooner did he appear at fiodmin, 
than the populace^ to the number of three thou- 



sand, flocked to' his standard ; and Pei^diiy elated 
With this appearance of success, took on him, for 
the first time, the appellation of Richard the 
fourth, king of England. Not to suffer the ex- 
pectations of his followers to languish, he pre- 
sented himself before Exeter ; and, finding that 
the inhabitants shut their gates against him, he 
laid siege to the place ; but being unprovided 
with artillery, ammunition, and ev^ry thing re- 
quisite for the attempt, he made no {nrogress in 
his undertaking* 

When Henry was informed that Perkin had 
landed in England, he expressed great joy at his 
being so near, and prepared himself with ala- 
crity to attack him. The courtiers, sensible that 
their activity on this occasion would be tlie most 
acceptable service which they could render the 
king, displayed equal zeal for the enterprise, and 
forwafded his preparations. The lords Daube- 
ney and Broke, with sir Rice ap Thomas, has- 
tened forward with a small body of troops to die 
relief of Exeter. The earl of Devonshire, and 
the most considerable gentlemen of the county 
of that name, took arms of their own accordi 
and mar<;hed to join the king's generals. The 
duke of Buckingham put himself at the head of 
a troop, consisting of young nobility and gentry, 
who served as Volunteers ; and the king himsetf 
prepared to foltow with a considerable army. 

Perkin, informed of these great preparations, 
immediately raised the siege of Exeter, and re- 
tired to Taunton. Though his followers seem- 
ed still resolute to maintain his causey he himself 
despaired of success, and secretly withdrew to 
the sanctuary of Beaulieu in the new forest. 
The Coniish rebels submltfed to th^ king^fi mer- 
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cy, and&iindtliat it was not yet exhausted Iq; 
their behalC Except a few persons of desperate 
fortunes who were executed, and some othcrsi 
who were severely fined, all the rest were dis- 
missed with impunity. Lady Catharine Gordon, 
wife to Perkin, fell into the hands of the ^ctor, 
and was treated with a generosity which does 
him honour* He placed her* in a reputable sta- 
tion about the queen, and assigned her a pen- 
sion, which she enjoyed for life. 

Perkin, being persuaded to quit his 
sanctuary, on a promise of pardon, was j* g[ 
conducted in a kind of mock triumph to 
London. His confession of his life and adven- 
tures was published ; but though his life was' . 
granted him, he was still detained in custody, 
and keepers were appointed to guard him. Im- 
patient of confinement, he broke from his keep* 
ers, and flying to the sanctuary of Shyne, put 
himself into the hands of the prior of that mo- 
nastery, who obtained the king's pardon for his 
protegfe. But in order to reduce him to still 
greater contempt, he was set in the stocks at 
Westminster and Cheapside, and obliged in both 
places to read aloud to the people, the confes- 
sion which had formerly been published in his 
name. He was then confined to the tower, 
where his habits of restless intrigue and enter- 
prise followed him. He insinuated himself into 
the intimacy of four servants of sir John Digby,^ 
lieutenant of the tower ; and, by their means, 
opened a correspondence with the earl of War- 
wick; who was confined in the same prison. This 
unfortunate prince, who had from his earliest 
youth been shut up from the commerce of men, 
and who was ignorant even of the most common 
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affairs of life, had fallen into a ^tuity, which 
made him susceptible of any impression. The 
natural love of fiberty , engaged him to embrace 
a project for his escape, by the murder of the 
lieutenant ; and Perkin offered to conduct the 
whole enterprise. The conspiracy, however, 
escaped not the king's vigilance ; and Perkin, by 
this new attempt, having rendered himself to- 
tally unworthy of mercy, was arrsugned, con- 
demned, and soon after hanged at Tyburn, ac* 
knowledging his imposture to the last. 

It happened about that very time, that one 
Wilford, a cordwainer's son, encouraged by the 
easy credit given to other impostors, had under- 
taken to personate the earl of Warwick ; and a 
priest had even ventured from the pulpit to re- 
commend his cause to the people. This incident 
served Henry as a pretence for his severity to- 
wards that prince. He was brought to trial, 
and accused of forming designs to disturb the 
government, and raise an insurrection among the 
people. Warwick confessed the indictment, was 
condemned, and sentence \yas executed upon 
him. 

This act of tyranny was the capital blemish of 
Henry's reign ; and though he endeavoured to 
alleviate the odium, by sharing it with his ally, 
Ferdinand of Arragon, who, he said, scrupled to 
give his daughter Catharine in marriage to Ar- 
Siur, while any male descendant of the house of 
York remained ; this only increased the indigna- 
tion of every generous heart, at seeing an inno- 
cent prince sacrificed to the jealous politics of 
two subtle tyrants. 

. There was a remarkable similarity of cha- 
racter betiveen these two monarchs ; both were 
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full of craft, intrigue, and design ; and though 
a resemblance of this nature be a slender founda- 
tion for confidence and amity, such was the si- 
tuation of Henry and Ferdinand, that no jealousy 
ever arose between them* A marriage, which 
bad been projected and negodated during the 
course of seven years, between Arthur prince of 
Wales, and the infanta Cirtiharine, fburdi daugh« 
ter of Ferdinand and Isabella, now took place ; 
but proved in the issue unprosperous. The 
young prince a few months after sickened and 
died, much regretted by the nation ; when Hen* 
17, desirous to continue his alliance with Spain, 
and also unwilling to restore Catharine's dowry, 
which was two himdred thousand ducats, obliged . 
his second aon, Henry, whom he created prince 
of Wales, to be contracted to the in&nta, by 
virtue of a dispensation from the pope* 

This marriage, in the event, produced the 
most important consequences, and the same year 
another of still gneater moment was celebrated, 
between Maigaret, the king's eldest daughter, 
with James, lung of Scotland* By this alliance, 
which had been negociated during three years, 
Henry hoped to remove all source of discord 
with Uie neighbouring Idngdom. His courtiers, 
liowever, were not such good politicians as their 
master* When some objected, that in coQse« 
quence of this marriage, England might fall 
under the dominion of Scotland, Henry replied, 
<* No : Scotland, in that event, will only become 
an acces»on to England*" Amidst these pros- 
perous incidents, the queen died in child-bed ; 
and the in&nt did not long survive her* This 
princess was deservedly &e favourite of the Da« 
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tion ; bat never seems to have won the afibc* 
lions of her husband. 

Uncontrolled by apprehension or op- 
I coV position of any kind, Henry now gave 
scope to his ruling propensity, and his 
avarice broke through all restraints. He had 
found two ministers, Empson and Dudley, per- 
fectly qualified to second his rapacious and ty- 
rannical inclinations. These instruments of 
oppression were both lawyers ; the first of mean 
birth, of brutal manners, of unrelenting tem- 
per ; the second better born, better educated, 
and better bred, but equally unjust, severe, and 
infiexible. By their knowledge in law, these 
men were qualified to pervert the £[>rms of jus- 
tice to the oppression of the innocent ; and the 
formidable authority of the king supported them 
in all their iniquities. 

In vain did the people look for protection from 
the parliament : that assembly was so overawed, 
that during the greatest rage of Henry's oppres- 
sions, the commons chose Dudley their speaker, 
and granted the king what subsidies he de- 
manded ; and such were the arts of accumulation 
of that monarch, that he is said at one time to 
have possessed the sum of 1,800,0001. a treasure 
almost incredible, if we consider the scarcity of 
specie in those times. 

One enemy alone seemed to disturb the 
domestic tranquillity of the king. Edmund 
de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, nephew to Edward 
the fourth, actuated by a restless disposition, had 
fied into Flanders, and thence attempted to ex- 
cite new commotions in England : and while 
Xienry was indefatigable in every artifice to seize 
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Iiim, a violent tempest obliged the archduke 
Philip, who had just succeeded to the crown of 
Castile, and was passing into Spain, to seek shel« 
ter in the harbour of Weymouth. Fatigue and 
ackness induced him to land ; and the king re- 
ceived his guest at Windsor with all possible 
magnificence. He neglected not, however, the 
opportunity to com|riain of the reception which 
Suffolk had found in his dominions. ^^ I really 
thought," replied the king of Castile, •* that your 
gi^atness and felicity had set you &r above ap- 
prehensions from any person of so little conse- 
quence : but, to give you satisfaction, I shall 
banish him my state.*' ^ I expect that you mW 
cariy your complaisance farther," said the king v 
^ I desire to have Suffolk put into my hands, 
where alone I can. depend upon his submissioa- 
and obedience." " That measure," stud Philip,, 
**will reflect dishonour upon you as well as 
myself. You will be thought to have treated 
me as a prisoner.- ' ^ Then the matter Is at an 
end," replied the king, ^ for I will take that 
dishonour upon me ; and ao ybur honour 'is 
saved." The lung of Castile found himself un- 
der the necessity of comjrfying ; but he first ex- 
acted Henry's promise, that he would spare Suf- 
folk's life. 

The king survived this transaction little more 
than two yeai^s. The decline of his heahh in- 
duced him to turn his thoughts to\^ards that fu- 
ture existence, which the iniquities and severities- 
of his reign rendeced a very dismal prospect to 
him. Toallay the terrors under whidi he la- 
boured, he endeavouried, by distributing alms, 
and founding religious houses, to make atonc^. 
ment for his crimes,, and to purchase^ by the 8ar>* 



crnC6 of pttt of ins lil-^^otteii trc&sorcS) -s to' 
concitiation with his offencked Maker. Remorse 
e?eii seized him, at intervals) for the abuse cih^^ 
atttthorky by £mf»on and DuiUey ; but not auf- 
SctenUy to make him stop ^le rapacious hand of 
Uiose <^pre89brs* Amidst the most- scandalous 
exactions, which he either sanctioned or t<^» 
rated, Henry was surprised by the near approadr 
of death, when, by a general clause in his will, 
he ordered that restitution shoukl be made to all 
. those whom he had injured. He died of 
Y*^' a consumption, at his fa^ourke palace of 
Richmond, after a reign of twaity*tliree 
years and eight months, alid In the fifity««ecoad 
year of hisage* 

The reign of Henry, on the whdtt, was for* 
tunate for his people at home, and bonourablS' 
abroad. He loved peace vrithout ^nng wsuv 
and this acquired the regard and consideration of 
foreign princes* His capsBcifrf was exceltent, 
though somewhat contracted by the natrownesr 
of his heart : avarice was his ruling passion ; 
aod he gratified it at tlwe expence c^ every ho> 
nauraUe pff in d y te, which diould l»nd cv^u the 
lowest ranks of men. 

There scaroely pitssed any session dmng this 
reign, without some statute against engaging 
retainers, d practice by whichthey were enlisted 
under some great lordy and were fc^ in readi* 
ness toasmt him m ^ his violences* There is 
a- story of Henry's severity against this abuse ; 
and it seems to merit praise, tlKmgh it fevoured 
his avarice and rapadty. The earl of Oxford, 
his finrourite general, having splendidly enter* 
tained him at lus cas^ at Heoingham, was dt^ 
\ of maluag a pavadie of his mi^;nificeQcey 



#t the departure of his xx>yal guest ; and order-- 
edall his retainers) with their liveries and badges^ 
to be drawn up in two lines, that their appear-^ 
aoce might be the more gallant and splendid* 
<< My loid,'' said the king, ^' I have heai^ much 
of your hospitality ; but the truth far exceeds- 
the report* These handsomte gentlemen and- 
yeomen, whom I see. on both sides of me, ar& 
no doubt your menial servants*" The earl 
smiled, and confessed that his fortune • was too* 
narrow for such magnificence*- ^' They are most^ 
of them," subjoined he, <' my retainers, who 
are come to-do me service at \.\)\% time, when - 
they. know I am honoured with your- majesty's 
presence." The king started a little, and said,* 
'.' By my faith, my lord, I thank you for your* 
good cheer, but I must not allow my laws to be* 
broken in my sight. My attorney must Bpeak. 
with you." Oxford is said to have paid no less 
than fifteen thousand marks, as a compositioa for .* 
his offence* 

But the most impoilant law in* ita conse-^ 
quences, which was enacted during the reign of^ 
Henry, was that by which tlie nobility and gen«- 
try ac(|uired a power of breakii^ the ancient en- 
tail9) ^nd of alienating their estates*- By means 
of tbis law, joined to the beginning luxury and'^ 
refinement of the age, the great fortunes cmT the 
bfirons^were gradually dissipated, and the pco-- 
perty of the commons increased in England* It - 
is probable that Henry foresaw and intended ^ 
this consec|uence ; because the constant scheme 
of his policy consisted in depressing the great, 
and exalting churchmen, lawyers, and men of i* 
new families, in hoped they would be moreob^- 
sequious* 

Hh2 
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It was doritig this reign, that Celusttbiis l£s« 
covered America. That gpeai: man, after nu- 
mefOQs repulses from the courCs of Portngal and 
Spaia, sent his brother Biurtholoiiiew to LoodoOy 
in order to explain his project to Heiny, aod 
crave his patrons^^ The king invited him 
over to England ; but hia, brothm* bdng taken 
by pirates^ was detained in tus v^^ige, and Co* 
knQbas, meanwhikr having obtained the coun- 
tenance of Isabella^ was snpf^ied with a simdt 
fleety satd happily execnted his enterprise. Hen- 
ry, not discoanq^ by this disappointment, fit- 
ted oQt Sebastian Cabot, a Venetian, settled at 
Bristol, and sent him westward, in 14d8, in 
search of new countries. Cabot discovered the 
mam land of America, towards the »xtieth de- 
gree of northern latitude, as well as Newfound^ 
land, and other countiies ; but returned to Eog;- 
laod without making any conquest or settlement. 
Elfiot, and other merchsoits in Bristol, made a 
like attempt in 1 502. The king expended four- 
teen thousand pounds in building one ship, called 
tlie « Great Harry ;" which was properly speak- 
ing, the first ship in the English navy. Before 
this period^ when the prince wanted a fieet, he 
had no other expedient than hiring or pressii^ 
merchants vessels. 

But though this improvement of navigation, 
Mid the discovery of both the Indies, will for 
ever render the a^e of Henry memorable j other 
important events take their rise near the same 
periock In 145:^, Constantinople was taken by 
the Turks ; and the Greeks, among whom some 
remains of learning were still preserved, being 
scattered by these barbarians, took shelter in 
Italy, and imported, together with their admira* 



bkt koiguafe^ a tincture of their science, and of 
their refined ta»te in poetry and eloquence* 
About the same ttme, the purity of the Latin 
tongue was revivcdy and the art of printitig', then 
lecenUf invented, extremely facilitated the pro- 
fess of aU these improvements. The whole art 
of war toe, was changed by the introduction of 
gunpowder and artillery ; and mighty innora- 
tions were floon after made in religion, such as 
not only affected those states that embraced 
them, but even those that adhered to the ancient 
ftith and worship. Tfacts a general rerdution 
was produced in human al^rsy about this peri-^ 
od ; and men gnHttnily entered on that career of 
ooiBmerce, arts, govemitient, and police, in 
which, with some pauses and exceptions, they 
have ever since been persevering. 



CHAPTER X. 

The Reign of Henry VIII. 

THE accession of Henry the eighth 
spread universal joy and satis&o* ^l^l 
tion. Instead of a monarch, jealdtts, se- 
vere, and avaricious, a young and graceful prince 
of ei^teen, had succeeded to the throne, who, 
even in the eyes of men of sense, gave promis- 
ing- h<^s of his future conduct, miKh more in 
those of the people, always inchanted with no- 
velty, and royal dignity. Hitherto, he had 
been occupied entirely in the pursuits of litera- 
tore and manly exercises ; and the proficiency 
which he mcude in each, gave no bad prognostic 
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of hi» parts and capacity. Eim the vices oi 
vehemence, ardour, and impatience, to which 
he was subject, and which afterwards: degenerat- 
ed into tyraniiy, were considered only as faults 
incident to unguarded youtbj which would be. 
corrected by time. And as the contending ti- 
tles of York and Lancaster were now at last.ful-> 
ly united in his person, men justly expected, from 
a prince obnoxious to no party, that impartiality 
of administration \7hich had long been unknown 
in Ei^land. 

These fevourable prepossessions were eocou-. 
raged by the early measures which Henry em-- 
braced ; his council was composed of men who; i 

had been accustomed to business, but who were, 
the least unpopular. The earl of Sucry, and 
Fox, bishop of Winchester, were the chief com^ 
petitors for his favour. The former, with the J 

address of a courtier, pronaoted that taste for ' 

pleasure and magnificence which now began j 

to prevail. The vast treasures amassed by the i 

late king were gi^dually dissipated in the giddy 
expences of Henry ; or if he intennitted the. 
coarse of his festivity, he chiefly employed him- 
self in an application to music and literatui'c, 
which were his favourite pursuits^ and which 
were well adapted to his genius. And though- 
he was so unfortunate as to be seduced into a I 

study of the barren controversies of the schools,, 
which were then fashionable, be still discovered, 
a capacity fitted for more useful and elegant acf 
cjuirements. 

The execution of Empson and Dudley was 
rather a sacrifice to public opinion than to jus- 
tice ; yet while Henry punished the instruments 
of past tyranny, he paid such deference to ioK* 
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ifierengagemems, as to celebrate his m^an^a 
with the infiuila Catherine, thcmgh her former 
marriage with his brother was urged by the pri-> 
liiate as an important objection* 

It Was at this pet iod> when the situation of 
the different monarchies of Etirope promised, bf 
balancing each other, a long tranqilittlty, that 
the fiames of war were kindled b^r Julius 11^ an- 
amMtious and enterprising pontiff, who deter^ 
miamg to expel all principles from Italy, 
chiefly with a tiew to Lewis of France, drew 
over Ferdinand to Ms party; and solicited the 
favour of England 1^ sending Henry a sacved 
r6se, perfumed with musk^ and anointed whh 
schism. He Mhewfse gave him hopea that the 
title of most Chriscian^ King, whkh had hitherto 
been annexed to the crown of France, should 
be annexed to that of Englaitd ; and Henry,, 
allured by this expectation, and impatient to 
dbdnguish Inmiself in anws,^ joined the a&iance, 
which the pope, in conjunction with Spain and 
Venice, had formed against the French mo* 
narch« 

Instead of invading France, however, by the 
w«y of Cidaid) Henry was prevettled on by Fer- 
dinand to send forces under the marquis of Dor- 
set, to Fontarabia, whence it was insinuated that 
he could easily make conquest of Guienne, a 
province in which it was imagined the English 
had still some adherents« But he discovered 
too late the artifice <si FercKnand, who, 
instead of seconding the English in their f:^^ 
enterprises on Guienne, was only anx- 
ious to secure to himself the small kingdom of 
Navarre. In this design Dorset refused to cott- 
er S and soon after reiinbarked His troops for 
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England, vrhtve he appeased his sovei^ign bf 
£sck>5ing to him the perfidious conduct of his* 
aUy. 

The war which England now waged against 
France, though it brought no advantage to the 
former kingdom) was of great prejudice to the 
latter ; and obliged Lewis, for the defence of 
lu8 own dominions, to abandon his conquests in 
Italy. The extreme joy of Julius on this event 
proved fatal to his life ; and he was succeeded 
by Leo X. one of the most illustrious princes 
that ever wore the tiara« He was beneficent7> 
generous, affable ; the patron of every u't, and 
the friend of every virtue* He had a soul no- 
less capable of forming great designs than his. 
predecessor, but wa» more gentle, pliant^ and 
artful in employing means for their execution.- 
By the negociatipns of Leo, the emperor Maxi- 
milian was detached from the French interest ; 
and Henry, notwithstanding his disappcintments 
in the former campaign, was still encouraged to 
prosecute his wariike measures against Lewis* 

To forward his enterprists, parliament had 
granted a poll tax, which was levied in' propor- 
tion to the station and riches of the person. A 
duke paid ten marks, an earl five pounds, a 
baron four pounds, a knight four marks; and 
every man valued at eight hundred pounds in 
goods, four marks. An imposition was also 
granted of two fifteenths and four tenths. By 
these supplies, joined to the treasure which had 
been left by his father, and which was not yet 
entirely dissipated, he was enabled to levy a great 
army, and render himself formidable to his^ 
enemy*. 

In order to prevent all disturbances fronic 
Scotland} while Henry's arms should be em? 
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ployed on the continenty Dr. West, dean of 
Windsor, was dispatched on an embassy to 
James, the king's brother-in-taw ; and instruc- 
tions were given him to accommodate all diffe- 
rences between the kingdoms, as well as to 
sound the intentions of the court of Scotland* 
Some complaints had already been made on both 
sides. One Barton, a Scotchman, having suf- 
fered injuries from the Portuguese, for which he 
could obtain no redress, had procured letters of 
marque against that nation ; but he had no soon- 
er put to sea, than he was guilty of the grossest 
abuses, and committed many depredations upon 
the English. Lord Howard and sir Edwai^ 
Howaixl, admirals, sons of the earl of Surry, 
sailing out against him, fought him in a despe- 
rate action, where the pirate was killed ; and 
they brought his ships into the Thames. As 
Henry refused all satisfaction for this act of jus- 
tice, some of the borderers, who wanted but a 
pretence for depredations, entered England un- 
der the command of lord Hume, warden of the 
marches, and laid waste t!ie frontiers. Not- 
withstanding these mutual grounds of dissatisfac- 
tion, matters might easily have been accommo- 
dated, had it not been for Henry's intended in- 
vasion of France, which ix)used the jealousy of 
the Scottish nation. The ancient league, which 
subsisted between France and Scotland, was con- 
ceived to*be the strongest band of connexion ; 
and James was farther inticed to take part in the 
quarrel by the invitations of Anne, queen of 
France, whose knight he had ever in all tourna- 
ments professed himself, and who summoned 
him, ^according to the ideas of romantic gallan- 
Uy , prevalent in that age, to take the field in her 
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defence} and prove hhnself her tme and yalcmf^ 
ous champion* The remoostrances of his con* 
sort, and of his wisest counsellors) were in vain, 
opposed to the martial aidour of this pr^ice^r 
He first sent a squadron of ships to the assist- 
ance of France ; the only fleet which Gotland 
seems ever to have possessed ; and) though he 
still made professions of maintaining a neutrali- 
ty^ the English ambassador easily foresaw, and 
gave warning of the danger to his master. 

Henry, ardent for military fame, was little 
discouraged by this appearance of a diversion 
from the north ; and he had now got a minister 
who flattered him in every scheme to which his 
impetuous temper inclined* Thomas Wolsey, 
dean of Lincoln^ and almoner to the king, sur- 
passed, in favour all his ministers, and was &st 
advancing towards that unrivalled grandeur, 
which he afterwards attained. This man was 
son of a butcher at Ipswich ; but having ob- 
tained a learned education, aikl being endowed 
with an excellent capacity, he was admitted into 
the marquis of Dorset's family as tutor to that 
nobleman's children, and soon gsdned the friend- 
ship and countenance of his patron. He was 
recommended to be chaplain to Henry VII. and 
being employed by that monarch in some secret 
. negociations, acquitted Himself with so much 
uddress, that he was universally considered us 
a rising man at court. The death of 'the king, 
however, for a while retaixied his advancement ; 
and he might have been forgotten, had not Fox 
bishop of Winchester cast his eye upon him, as 
one who might be serviceable to him in his pre- 
sent situation. This prelate^ observing that 
the earl of Surry had totally eclipsed him in 
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ftitouf, retolred to introduce Wolacy to the 
young prince's funiBarity, and hoped that he 
might rival Surry in his insinuating arts, and 
f et be contented to act in the cabinet a part 
subordinate to his patron and promoter. In a 
little time, however, Wolsey gained so much on 
the king, that he supplanted both Surry in his 
favour, and Fox in his trust and confidence* 
Being admitted to Henry's parties of pleasure, 
he took the lead in every jovial conversation, 
and promoted all that frolic and entertainment 
which he found suitable to the age and incli^ 
nation of the young monarch. Neither his own 
years, which were near forty,, nor his character 
of a clergyman, were any restraint upon him, 
or engaged him to check, by any useless severi- 
ty, the gsdety, in which Henry passed his care- 
less hours. During the intervals of amusement, 
he introduced business, and insinuated those 
maxims of conduct which he was desirous his 
master should adopt. He insinuated to him, 
that while he entrusted his afiairs into the hand$ 
of his fiither's counsellors, he had the advantage 
indeed of employing men of wisdom and ex« 
perience, but men who owed not their promo- 
tion to his favour, and who scarcely thought 
themselves accountable to him for thi exercise 
of their authority ; that while he thought pro»> 
per to pass his time in those pleasures, to which 
his age and royal fortune mvited him, and in 
those studies, which would in time enable him 
to sway the sceptro with absolute authority, his 
best system of government, would be to entrust 
his authority into the hands of some one person, 
w}io was the creature of his will, and who could 
Vol: XIX. I i 
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entertdn no view but that of ptoniotiii|^ Ids 
•ervke. 

In &ct| Wolsej was only studious to re<iein« 
mend himself; and Henry finding no one so 
capable of executmg this pAan of adrnHnstratioik 
as the person who pn^sed it, he soon advanced 
bis favourite, from being the companion Of his 
pleasures, to be a member of his council ; and 
from being a member of hb council, to be his 
^eand absolute minister. By this rapid ad- 
vancement and tmcontrolled authority, ^e cha« 
racter and genius of' Wolsey had full G|>par« 
tunity to display itself. Insatiable in his acqoi*' 
sitk>ns, but still more magnificent in his ex- 
pence; of extensive capacity, but still' more 
unbounded' enterprise ; ambitious of power, but 
still more desirous of glory ;; itisinuating, eng:^ 
ing, persuasive ; and, by turns, lofty, elevate^ 
commanding ; haughty to his equals, bulf 9& 
fiible to his dependants : oppressive to the peo< 
pie, but liberal to his fiiends ; more generous 
than grateful ; less moved by injuries than •by'" 
contempt ; he was framed to take the ascendant 
in every intercourse with others, but exerted 
this superiority of nature with such ostentation 
as exposed him to envy, and maj^ every one 
wiOing to recall the original infirriority of h» 
condition. 

Henry, finding Lewis had made great prepft* 
Eations by sea, equipped a considerable fieet» 
and entrusted the command of it to the brave 
but rash ^r Edward Howard, who with only 
two gs^ies attacked, near Brest, ^x French 
gallies, secured by batteries. ' Howard immedi- 
ately fastened ah the French admira)^ 4liipi 



and leaiMKl en board hen Attended hy a Spanish 
cavalier, and seventeen Engliahmen. Mean^ 
while» the cable which &stened his ship to that 
of the enemf beings cut, the admiral was thus 
left in the hands of the French ; and as; he stilt 
continued the combat with great gaUantry, he 
was pushed overboard by their pikes ; and the 
fleet, discouraged by the loss of their commandeTi , 
<|uitted their station. 

In the mean time, Henry, having levied a nu« 
meroua army, prepared to passt>ver to Calais, 
appcinting the queen regent during his absence ; 
and to secure her administration from all distur- 
bance» he ordered Edmond de la Pole, earl of 
Sttffolkf who had been ^attainted in the late reign, 
to be executed* In his expedition, he vrta ac<- 
Gompanied by the duke of Buckingham, and ma*- 
ny.of the nobility : but of the allies, on whose as- 
iistaQce he relied, the Swiss alone performed 
their engagementSf and invaded France. Maxif 
milian, instead of reinforcing the lattef with 
eight thousand neo, joined the EngHih army 
with a few Grerman and Flemish sol<Uen ^ and 
observing the disposition of the English monavch 
Id be more bent on (^ry than on interest, he in- 
listed himself into his service, and received aik 
hundred crowns a^iay as one of his subjects and 
captunsy though, in &ct, he directed the whole 
epevationa of the Engtiah army . 

Terooane, a tovm situated da the frontiers of 
Picasdy, was reduced to the last extremity, when 
^ghthundredhoraemen, each of whom carried 
a sack of gunpowder behind him, and two quar* 
ttt% of bacont broke through the lines of the be4 
siegers^ deposited thek burd^ in the town, and 
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Jbrced tbeir waf back before tba Eogfiah vm | 

collected to surround them. ' 

But the English had, soon after, full revenge j 

for the insult. Henry had received intelligence * 

of the approach of the French hcnrse, who hsui ad- { 

▼anced to protect another incursion of Fon- i 

trailles ; and he ordered some troops to pass the 
Us, in order to oppose hin^i* . The cavalry of ' 

France, though they consisted chiefly of gentle* j 

men who had behaved with great gallantry in 
many desperate actions in Italy, were, on sight 
of the enemy, seized with so unaccountable a 
panic, that they immediately took to flight, and 
were pursued by the English. The 4uke (>f 
Longueville, who commanded the French, and 
many other officers of distinction,, were made pri- 
soners. This action, or rather rou^ is common* 
ly called the ^ Batde of Spurs," because the 
French, that day, made more use of their spursi 
than of their swohls or military weapons. 

Instead (^f pursuing his victory, the kingre* 
turned to the siege of Terouane, which 'soon af- 
ter vras obliged to capitulate. He next, at the 
instance of Maidmilian, invested Toumay, and 
that city also surrendered in a few days* The 
bishop of that see being lately dead, the king 
bestowed the administration of it on his favourite 
Wolsey, and put him in immediate possesskoi 
of the revenues, which were considerable. Hear« 
ing of the retreat of the Swiss, and observing 
the season to be far advanced, he now thought 
pjx>per to return to England ; and carried the 
greater part of his army with him. Success had 
attended him in every enterprise ; and his youth- 
ful mind was much elated with this seeming 
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I^-d^i^ ; tmt an m^ of jadgment^ comparm^ 
the advantages of hi» situation with his progress, 
hts; expense with his aeqtffsitio&s, wei>e cohvinced 
tliat; this campai'gfi waS) in reality, both ruinous 
and inglorious to him* 

In uie north, Henry's arms were even Tttorer 
sucoe^M : the king of Scothind with an army 
of fifty thousand men, after ravaging the fron- 
tiers c^Noithumberland, had encamped on some 
high ground, near the hills of Cheviot, withf 
twenty-sbc thousand disciplined troops. The eaff 
of Suny advancing towards the invaders, by a* 
feigned march towards Berwick, induced the 
Scottish army to descend from the lulls to Flou^ 
den field ; and, as an engagement was now be- 
come inevitable, both sides prepared for it with 
tranquilfity and order. TIJb English fivided 
their army into two lines : lord Howard led tfee 
medn body of the first line, sir Edmond Howard 
the right wing, sir Marmaduke Constable the 
left. The earf of Surry himself commanded the 
main body of the second line, lord Daq^ the 
right wing, sir Edward Stanley the left. The 
front of the Scots presented three divisions to 
the enemy : the middle was led by the king him* 
self ; the right by the earl of Huntly, assisted by 
lord Hume ; the left by the earls of Lenox and' 
Argyle. A fourth division, under the earl of 
Bothwel, made a body of reserve. A furious 
battle commenced, wnich was continued, till 
night separated the combatants. The victory 
seemed yet undecided, and the numbers that fefi 
on each side were ncariy equal ; but the morn* 
ing discovered where the advantage lay. The 
English had lost only persons of small note^ but 
the flower of the Seottish nobility had &llen io' 
Ii2 
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bottfevand tlicir king Mmael^ «ftc!r« 1^ Inost 
clUigeiit inqpiiiy, coi& no where be found. JBn 
searcbing the field, however, the £agUsh met 
with a d^ body whidi reaemUed him, and was 
arrayed in a aimilar habit ; and they put it in a 
leaden 'coflln, and sent it to Londoii* During 
iPiDe tizne^ it was kefyt unburicfd ; because Jamea 
died under sentence of excominunicati0n, on ac- 
count of his confederacy with France, and his 
opposidon to the hc^ sees taitupan HecKry'a 
Implication, who pretended that this prince hady 
in the instant before his death, discoven^ ^gas 
of repentance, absolution was given him, and 
his body was interred* The Scots, however, still 
asserted that it wasnot James's body which was 
found in the field of battle»but that of one £1- 
phinston, who had been arrayed in arms resem- 
bling their kii^^i, in order to divide theatten*- 
tion of the English, and share the danger of hia 
master^ It was believed, that James hadbecsi 
aeen creasing the Tweed at Kelao ; and some 
imagined that he had been killed by the vassals 
of lord Hume. But the populace long entei^ 
tained the opinion that hevras still alive, and 
having secredy gone in pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, would r^um again, and take possession 
of the throne. 

' The lung of Scotland, and most of his chief 
nobles, being slain in the field of Flouden, an 
inviting opportunity vras*' offered to Henry, of 
humbling tiiat kingdom in the dast , but he dia* 
covered on Uiis occasion a mind truly great and 
generous. When the queen of ScoUand, Mar- 
garet, who was created regent during the in* 
iancy of her son, applied for peace, he readily 
accocded it ; and compassbnated the- helf^ess 
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condition of Ub ai^r and nephew* The earl of 
Surrf y who had gakied 4nni so great a Tictorjr, 
waa restored to the title of. duke of Norfolk, 
which had been forfeited by his fiither, for en- 
gaging on the aide of lUchard the third ; and 
among other promotions, Wolsey, who was both 
Iks &viDurite and lus ministory was created bishx^ 
of Lincohi. 

Peace with Scotland enabled Henry ^ 
to direct his whole attention to the enter- '^^ 
prise .against France ; bat several inci- 
dents opened lus eyes to the rashness of the un- 
dertaking. The .pope, unwiMing to push the 
French to extremities, had taken off the sentence 
irfexcommumcation. Ferdinand, flattered with 
the hope of obtaining the second daughter of the 
French king, ^th thedutchy of Milan in dowry, 
for one of lids &mily, had not. only agreed to 
a truce for a year, but engaged MaximiUan in 
the tfXMity ; and Henry could not but be inspired 
witii resentment towards those who had imposed 
on his inexperience, and abused his too great 
focility. 

The duke of Longueville, who had been made 
prisoner at Guinegate, was ready to take advan- 
tage of this disposition^. He represented, that 
as Lewis was a widower without male children, 
no marriage could be more suitable to him,, than 
that with the princess Mary, the sister of Henry* 
The king seemed to heaiiLen to Uiis discourse 
with willing ears. Lcmgueville then informed 
his master ;of the probability which he discovered 
of bringing the matter to. a happy conclusion ; 
and -received fuU powers for negociating the 
treaty. The cuticles were easily ^ad^ust^ be* 
tween the monaidis ; and instead of open en«> 
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mitiTy thej weie engaged in a defetttiVe aBiance/ 
in case eitiier should be attacked. 

The espousals of Maty and Lewis were sooit 
after celebrated at Abbeville ; but the nonatcliy 
seduced by the beauty of his young queen, into 
a course of pteasure, Tery unsuitable to his coo- 
sUtutton^ (Med three months after the 
^j • marriage* He was succeeded by Fran- 
cis, .di£e of AngbulSme, a youth of one 
aiid twen^, who had married the eldest daugh^ 
ter of Lewis. When this happened, Charlesr 
Brandon, duke of SuHblk, the most comely per- 
■onage of his time, and the most accom^jished 
in all the exercises which were fhen thought to 
befit the courier and a soldier, was at the conrt* 
(tf France. He was such a &vourite with Hen- 
ry, that he once thought of marrying him to hi» 
nster Mary, who now ai^ed SufiMk, whether 
he had the courage, without &rther refledaon^ 
to espouse her ? telling him, that her brother 
would more easily foi^ive him hr not asking hisr 
consent, than for acting contrary to his oraers. 
Suff<^k declined not so inviting an offer ; and 
thdr nuptials were secretly celebrated at Paris* 
Francis, who was pleased with this marriage, as' 
it prevented Henry from forming any powerful 
alliance by means of his sister, interposed hi» 
good offices in ap^asing him ; and even W(^ 
sey, having entertained no jeakmsy of Suffofl:,* 
was active in reconciling the king to his sister and 
brother-in-law. 

Wolsey's sudden elevation, and hb haughty^ 
deportment, tended to disgust the nation, while* 
it rivefted him faster in Henry's coniidenee, wha 
valued himself on the choice be had made. Hef 
inferred him to the areklnshopric of York, Kui 
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and of Winchester ; while the pope^ observing 
his influence over the king^ created him a car- 
dinalf His train consisted of eight hundred 
servants, of whojn many were knights and gen* 
tlemen i and whoever was distinguished by any 
a^t or science, pcdd court to the cardinal ; and 
none paid court in vain. literature, which was 
then in its in&ncy» found in him a generous 
patron ; and both by his public institutions and 
private bounty, he gave encours^ment to every 
bnmch of erudition. Not content, however, 
with this munificence, which gained Him the q).- 
probation of the wise, he strove to , dazzle the 
eyes of the populace, by the splendour of his 
equipage and furniture, the rich embroidery of 
his liveries, and the costliness of his appareU 

Warham, chancellor, and archbishop of Can- 
terbury, a man of a moderate temper, and averse 
to all dbputes, chose rather to retire from puh-. 
lie employment, than maintain an unequal con- 
test with the haughty cardinal. According^, he 
resigned his office of chancellor ; and the great 
seal was immediately delivered to Wolsey. If 
this new accumulation of dignity increased his 
"enemies, it also served to exalt his personal char;* 
racter, and prove the extent of his capacity. No 
chancellor ever discovered greater impartiality 
in his decisions, deeper penetration of judgment, 
or more enlarged knowledge of law and equity. 

The tranquillity of domestic affairs rendered 
Henry more attentive to the state of Scotland. 
The late lung of Scotland had left his widow 
regent, on the condition of her remaining un- 
married. Only a few months, however, had 
^lapsed, before she espoiued the earl of Angus i 
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aadttfaoligkiiptctof tbenobOsts^intiposeddeeb 
lag Angus te the regency, some of the most 
poirerful of tlie Scc^tisb chieftaiiis insisted <hi 
nisii^ to this digmty, tiie duke of Albany^ soq 
to a brother of Jaines tbe thirds find first piince 
of the bloody which {woposition was carried. 

During these transactioQs, Francis, the fir^ 
kad penetrated Into Italy, and, gakiing the bkodjr 
battle <^ Marignan, had conquered Milan. His 
success and glory excited the emulation of H^ 
ry ; but the situa^n of the other powers of 
Europe was far from fevourable to his mwa 3 
Ferdinand, his fath«sni4awy who had often de*" 
oeived him, was declining thnou^ age and in? 
firmities ; and a sp^dy period was .looked for to 
the Img and pro^rous mignof that grcpt mo^ 
narclu Charles prince of I^Niin, sovereign of 
the Low Countries, de»red notJnng but peace 
with Francis, who had it so much in his po#eri 
if piofoked, to dbstmcthis. peaceable accessaoa 
lo that ricli inbmtance w^ch was awaiting^ 
Mm.. 

^ At length, the death of Fenfinand the 

'^' CalhdiadevolTedoD his grandson Cbarks 
'his extensive dominiona ; and the mcsw 
the latter ad^Ranced in power, the more Francm 
was sensible of the necessity of gaining Hesry^i 
He had hitherto slighted Wotsey ; but he mom 
courted him with the most assiduous fiattery.;. 
and it was not l^g before he Icwnd the gooi 
eilbct^of hispdi^« 

A treaty was soon concluded between^ Henry 
acid Francis, for the cession of Toumay to the 
latter ; and in order to give this sacrifice a mol« 
graceful appearance, it was agreed that thedm^ 
phin and princess Maiyr both of them iixGu)ts^ 
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ateMdd be beth>the4, and that t^is'dt^ i^nldbc 
con^dered as the dovrjr ol ite pnncess. Such 
kfaida of agreement were then common among 
sovereigns, though it was very rare that the uk 
fefeats and views of the parties continued so 
steady as to render the intetided maniages elfee- 
maL But aa Henry had been at considerabie ex- 
peace, in building a citadel at Tcmnmy, Frauds 
agreed to pay ^m she hundred thousand crowns, 
at twelve aniivKil payments, and to put into his 
hands eight hostages, all of them men of qua* 
Iky, f<^ die performance of the article ; and 
4est the cardinal should think btmaelf neglected 
in these stipulations, Francis promised him a 
yearly pension of twdre thousand livres, as an 
equivatetit of the adnunbtration of the biahoprie 
of Toumay. 

The title of legate, which was about tins time 
oonfemed on Wolse^, brought with it a great 
accession t>f power and dignity. . He erected a 
court, which he invested with a kind of inquisi* 
tonal and censorial powers, even over the laity ; 
and directed it to inquire into all actions, which, 
though they escaped the law, might appear con- 
trary to good morals* The abuse of this court, 
however, at length reached Uie king's ears, and 
he expressed such displeasure to the cardinal, aa 
made him ever after more cautious in his pro- 
cee^ngs. 

While Henry, indulging himself in 
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pleasure and amusement, entrusted die 
government of his kingdom to this impe- 
rious minister, an accident happened abroad, 
which excited his attention. Maximilian, the 
emperor, died ; a man who, of himself, was in- 
deed of Utile consequence ; but as his death left 
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vacant the fint station among Chmlian princes^ - 
itiiet the passions of men in agitation, and psow* 
ed a kind of era in the general system of Burope* 
The kings of France and Spidn immediately de- 
clared themselves candidates for the imperial 
crown, and employed eveiy expedient of money 
or intrigue, which promised them success in so 
great a point of ambition* Henry also was en* 
couraged to advance his pretensions ; but soosk 
found ttiat he had commenced his canvass too 
late. 

Francis and Charles professed from the be- 
ginning to carry on this rivalship without en- 
mity ; but all men apprehended that this mode* 
ration would not be of long duration ; and when 
Charles prevailed, Frauds could not help se- 
verely feeling his dsappointment in so important 
a pretension* Both of them were princes en- 
dowed with talents and abilities ; brave, aspir- 
ing, active, warlike ; bebved by their servants 
and subjects, dreaded by their enemies, and res- 
pected by all the world : Francis, open, frank, 
tiberal, munificent, carrying these virtues to an 
excess which prejudiced his afiairs : Charles, po- 
litical, close, artnil, frugal ; better qualified to 
obtain success in wars and in negociations, espe- 
cially the latter* The one the more amiable 
man ; the other the greater monarch. And as the 
personal qualities of these princes thus counter- 
poised each other, so did the advantages and dis- 
advantages of their dominions* Fortune alone, 
without the concurrence of prudence or valour, 
never reared up, of a sudden, so great a power 
as that which centered in the emperor Charles. 
He reaped the succession of Castile, of Arragon, 
of Austria, of the Netherlands ; he inherited the 



tmtitfsttBi of Naples, of Granada ; cflection entit« 
led him to the empire ; even the bounds of the 
globe seemed to be enlarged a little before his 
time, that he might possess the whole treasure, 
as yet entire and unrified, of the new world. 
But though the (Concurrence of all these advan- 
tages formed an empire, greater and more ex- 
tensive than any known in Europe since that of 
the Romans, the Idngdom of France alone, being 
dose, compact, united, rich, populous, and in- 
terposed between the provinces of the emperor's 
dominions, "was able to make a vigorous opposi- 
tion to his progress, and to maintain the conquest 
agunst him. 

It was Henry's felicity to be able, both by the 
nadve forse of his kingdom and its situation, to 
hold the balance between those two powers* 
But he was heedless, inconsiderate, capricious, 
4nd impolitic* Francis, tvell acquainted with 
his character, had solidted an interview near 
Calus, in hopes of being able by iamiliar con- 
Tersation to gain upon his confidence* The 
proposal was seconded by Wolsey; and, as 
Henry loved show and magnificence, he cheer- 
folly adjusted the preliminaries of the inter- 
view. 

But while Henry was preparing to de- 
part for Calais, he heard tiie emperor vras '^^ 
arrived at Dover* That great prince and 
politician, apprehensive of the meeting between 
Francis and Henry, resolved to inake the latter 
a higher compliment, by paying him a virit in 
his own dominions* He here instilled into Wol- 
sey the hope of attaining the papacy : and in 
confidence of reaching tms dignity, the cardi* 

•Vol. XIX. K k 
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nal aecittily devoted hlmMf to th6 Ifttdttdfi <^ 

l^aiies* 

The day of ChWles^sdepartarey Henry paaaed 
over to Cabifl) with hb queen and court. The 
tiro monarchs met in a field witlHa the £ng^ 
iiah pale, betweeti Guisiies and Ardi?<ea ; a»d 
such was their prc^osion as procured to the 
{dace the name of the.field of the Oothof ChbL 
Henry proposed to make some amendoients 
oQ the articles ci their former alliance ; and 
he began to read the treaty, / Henr^^ JSh^ ; 
these were the iiirst words ; and he stopped a 
moment. He subjoined only the words o/^JTi^ 
landy without adding France^ the usual style of 
the Engfish monarchs. Francis remarked this 
delicacy, and expressed by a smile his approba- 
tion of it. 

. This compliment was soon repaid l^ Francis. 
That generous prince, shocked at the precauti(»is 
which were observed, wlienever he had an ister- 
view with the English monarch, in order to 
break off this tedious ceremonial, took with 
him two gentlemen and a page, and rode di* 
rectly into Guisnes. The guards were .sur- 
prised at the presence of the monarch, who 
called aloud to them, " You are all my pri- 
soners ; carry me to your master.*' Henry ipfas 
equally astonished at the appearance of Francis ; 
and taking him in his arms, " My brother," «aid 
he, " you have here played me the most agree- 
able trick in the world, and have showed me the 
foil confidence I may place in you : I surrender 
myself your prisoner from this moment." He 
took from his neck a collar of pearls worth fift 
teen thousand angels ; and putting it about 



FtmuM'Si begged him to -wear it ibr the sake of 
his prifloner. Francis agreed, but on condition 
that Henry riKmld wear a bracdet, of which he 
made him a present, and which was double in 
ndiie to the cMwx The king went next day 
to ArdreS) without guards or attendants ; and 
confidence being now fully established between 
the monarchs, tliey employed the * rest of the 
time entirely in tournaments and festivals* 

When Henry took leave of Francis, he paid a 
visit to the emperor and Margaret of Savoy at 
Gravelines, and the artful Charles completed the 
impression which he had begun to make on 
Henry and his favourite. He renewed assu- 
rances of assisting the latter in obtaining the 
papacy ; and even put him in immediate pos- 
session of the revenues belonging to the sees of 
Badajox and Placentia* 

• The. violent personal emulation between the 
emperor and the French king soon broke out in 
hostilities. Henry, who pretended to be neutral, 
®i>g<^ged them to send their ambassadors to Ca- 
lais, there to negotiate a peace under the medi- 
ation of Wolsey and the pope's nuncio. The 
emperor was well apprised of the partiality of 
these mediators ; and his demands in the confe- 
rence were so unreasonable, as plainly proved 
him conscious of the advantage. On Francis's 
rejecting the terms proposed, the congress of 
Calais broke up, and Wolsey, soon after, took 
a journey to Bruges, where he met with th^ em- 
peror. He was received with the same state, 
magnificence, and respect, as if he had been the 
king of England himself : and he concluded, 
in his master's name, an offensive alliance with 
the' pope and the emperor agsdnst France^ on 



conditions tihe tuxt {preposterous and eztrsra^ 
gant, which plainly eviiiced the. influence of 
private views in the cardinal^ whose authority 
was now unbounded* 

The duke of Buckingham, haidng given dis- 
gust to the cardinal by several reflections on the 
expenuve interview at Guisnes, and having far- 
ther by his -rashness and levity incurred the 
king's highest diH>leasurey was brought to u 
trial ; and the duke of Norfolk, v/hose son, the 
earl of Surry, ha^ married Buckingham's 
daughter, was created lord steward, in order to 
Inside at this solemn procedure. The jury 
consisted of ajduke, a marqms, seven earls, and 
twelve barons'; and they gave their verdict 
a^nst Buddngham, wluch was soon after car- 
ried into execution. 

From this tragical scene^ the minds of the 
English were diverted to other events, which 
indeed engrossed the attention of the greater 
part of Europe; Leo X* by his generous and 
enterprising temper, having exhausted his trei^ 
•ury, in oi^er to replenish it, had recourse to 
the sale of indulgences. The produce of this 
revenue, particularly that which arose from Sax- 
ony, and the countries bordering on the Baltic, 
was farmed out to an Italian merchant* The 
scandal of this transaction, with the licentious 
£ves which the collectors are reported to have 
led, roused Martin Luther, a professor of the 
university of Wittemberg, who not only decried 
the indulgences tiiemselves, but was thence car- 
ried by the heat of dispute' to question the au- 
thority of the pope. Finding his opinions 
greedily hearkened to, he promulgated them 
both by writing and discovurse ; and in a short 



timej an "Eiifope was ftlted with tRe' TCftce of this 
dadng innovator. 

As there subusfed in England some remains 
of the Li^lards, the doctrines of Luther secretly 
gained there many partisans ; but Henry had 
been educated in a strict attachment to the 
church of Rome, and therefore opposed the pro- 
gress of the Lutheran tenets, by all the influence 
Whfeh his extenare and almost absolute authori- 
ty conferred upon him. He even wrote a book 
m Latin against the principles pf Luther ; a per^ 
fbrinance which, if allowance, be made ftjr thcj 
dubjeqt and the age, does no discredit to his ta- 
lents. He sent a copy of it to Leoj who receiv- 
ed 90 magmfitent a present with great testimony 
of regard ; and conferred on him. the title of 
JDffmderoftAeFmf^l an appellation sti^l retain- 
ed by the kings of England. • Luther, whp was 
in the heat of controversy, ^jwnpubK shed an am 
swer to Henry ; and, wifhout. regard tq>th<^^g- 
fiity of liis antagonist, treated him. \yith all the 
acrimony of style to which in the course of hisi 
polemics he had so long been s^ccustomed. The 
king by this ill usage was still more prejudice^ 
against the new doctrines ; but the pobtic, whp 
naturally favour the weaker party, were inclined 
to attribute to Luther the victory of the dispute r' 
and as the controversy now became more illus- 
trious, his tenets daily acquired new converts, ia 
every part of Europe. 

Leo X; whose improvidence had given risC; 
to this sect, died in the flower of his age, a little 
after he received the king's book against Lu- 
ther ; and was succeeded in the papal chair by 
Adrian, a Fleming, who had been tutor to the 
emperor Charles. The latter, who knew that 
Kk2 
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Wohey had iec«T^ a disapppmtment in hi9 
ambitious hopes hj the election of Adnan^ and 
who dreaded the resentmenk of that haugfatf 
minister^ was solicitous to - repair the breach 
made in their friendship by this inddent% He 
paid another visit to England ; and bendesfiat* 
tering«the Tanity of the king and the cardinal^ he 
renewed to Wolsey all the piomiaes whichr he 
had made him, of seconding las pretensjona to 
the papal throne. Wolsej, senaiUe that Adrian's 
great age and infirmities promised a* specify va- 
cancy, dissembled his resentment, and was wil- 
ling to hope for a more prosperous issue to tiie 
next election*^ The emperor renewed the trea- 
ty made at Bruges, to which some articles were 
added ; and he agreed to indemnify both the 
kii^ and Wolsey for the revenue which they 
%hould lose by a proposed breach with France, 
which soon after took place, without any consist* 
ent reason. 

War being declared, Surry landed some 
troops at Cherbourg in Normandy ; and after 
laying waste the coimtry, he sailed to Morlaiz, 
a rich town in Brittany, wluoh he tocdc.and 
plundered* Siury then left the- charge of. the 
fleet to the vice-admiral, and sailing to Calais, 
took the command of the Englbh army, destin- 
ed for the inva«on of France* 

The French were, however, too pni- 

'^ dent to hazard '"a general engagement, 
' itfid Surry having dravm together his 
forces, invested Hedin ; the siege of vrhich he 
was obliged to raise, and put his troops into 
wlnter-quartei;^ about the end of October* His 
rear guard was attacked at Pas m Artois, and 
(ve or six hundred men were cut off; nor could 
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ail his effctts' mdce hhn. master of one place . 
mthintfaeFrtoch^frontier* i 

. The alHesy hoverer, were m(»e successfbi in 
Italy, where the French lost the bkxxiy hatUe of 
"Bicocca ; but. on the side of Scotland, thcmgh 
the regent Albany, firm to his engagemeiita 
wiith France, prevailed m his countrymen to take 
afiina agamst Eng^d, they obstinately refused 
to pass the.bonlera* Albany observing their 
^scontent, withdrew to France ; aad in:his sAy» 
sence, Surcy. ravaged the Merse and Teviotdale, 
and burned the town of Jedburg. The king of 
England, who knew the distressed situation of 
the Scot^ wished to allure ^em to a solemn 
renonciatioor of their alliance with France, by 
xthe hopes of contracting a marrif^ .between 
the lady Mary, heiress of England, and their 
young monarch : but the return of the regent 
broke this project ; and by the authority of the 
states, he assembled an army, with a view of 
avengingthe ravages committed by the English, 
in the beginning of the campaign ; and he led 
them southwards towards the borders. Hearing, 
however, that the English were approaching, 
and diaoQuraged i)y the advanced season, he 
thought proper, to disband hisiorceS) and retire 
to Edinbui^. Soon after, he went over to 
France, and never again returned to Scotknd. 
The Scottish nation, agitated by their domestic 
fiictions, ware not during several y^ars in a 
condition to give any more disturbance to Eng- 
land ; andHenry had full leisure to prosecute 
his; designs on the continent* 

The war with France, however, proceeded 
slowly for waot of money. Henry had caused 
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a gcnenl survey to be iadaiie of YaH' kingdon^ 
and had issued his privy seal to the most irealthy^ 
demandin^^ bans of porUcular stuns : he sooti 
after published an edict &r a general tax npoii 
his subjects, which he still called a loan ; and* 
he levied five sluUings in the pound upon the 
clergy, and two upon the laity. The pariiam^t^ 
which was summoned about this time, was &r 
from complaining of these illegal measures | 
more tenacious, however, of their money thaa. 
their national privileges, the commons refused 
the demand of the king of eight bundled thaa^ 
sand pounds, divided into four yearly payments f 
a sum computed ^ be equal to four shtlhnga in 
the pouad of one year's revenue ; and they only 
voted an Unposhioii of three shillings in the 
pound, on all possessed of fifty pounds a'yeat 
and upwards ; of two shillings on those possesse4 
of twen^ and .upwfuxi$ $. one shiilipg on all who 
enjoyed betyreen twenty pounds and forty shil- 
lings a year: and on the other subjects above 
sixteen years, of age,' a groat ^ head. The king 
was so dissatisfied with this saving disposition of 
the commons, that, as hp had not called a par* 
liament during seven years befoire, he allowed 
seven more to elapse before he summoned 
another : and on pretence of necessity, he levied 
in one yejff, from all who were worth forty 
pounds, what the parliament had granted him^ 
payable in four years. These irregidarities were 
conamonly ascribed to the cardinal's counsels^ 
who, trusting to the protection afforded hinfi by 
his Ecclesiastical character, was the less scrupii* 
lous in hi^ encroachments on the civil rights pf 
the nation. 
Soon after, the ambitious prelate received a 
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new mortification. The pope Adrian the ststb 
died ; and Clement the seventh) of the family of 
MediciS) was elected in his place, by the con- 
currence of the imperial party. Wolsey could 
Aow perceive the insincerity of the emperor ; but 
concealed his disgust, and after congratulating 
the new pope on his promotion, applied for a 
continuation of the legatine powers, which the 
two former popes, had conferred upon him* 
Clement, knowing the in^portance of gsdning hit 
friendship, granted him a commission for life ; 
and, by this unusual concession, he in a manner 
transferred to htm the whole papal authority itk 
England. In some particulars, Wolsey made a 
good use of this extensive power. He erected 
two colleges, one at Oxford, another at Ipawicb, 
the place of hi& nativity , he sought, idl over 
Europe, for. learned men to supply the chairs of 
these colleges ; and, in order to bestow endow- 
ments on them, he suppressed some smaller mo- 
nasteries, and distributed the monks into other 
convents. 

The war with France yet hung in suspense ; 
.and it was from the treason of Charles duke of 
Bourbon, constable of France9 that the allies ex- 
pected the most brilliant success. That prince^ 
under pretence of a law-suit, bdng deprived of 
his ample possessions, and provotked <at this in- 
justice, had entered into a secret correspondence 
with the emperor and the king of England. 
.While Fjrancis was absent in Italy, Bourbon pro- 
posed to raise an insurrection among his nume- 
rous vassals : but the French kmg eot intimation 
of his design ; and Bourbon was forced to se^ 
shelter in the empercff 'a courti where he em* 
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ployed Ms gc^ tafen^ fe» war, ta the pvcfiidKae 
of his natare country. ^ 

The king of England had awaited the event 
of this conspiracy- ; and it was not till latc^ in the 
season, that the duke of Suffolk passed over to 
Calais, and took the field with twelve thousand 
men ; these w<re j<nned by an equal number of 
Flemings ; but he performed nothing worthy re- 
cording. 

-.A new treaty was soon after con- 

f^^' eluded between Heniy and Charies, for 
the inTasiofi of France* Charies stip<»- 
lated to supply the duke of Bourbon with a pow- 
erful army, in order to conquer Provence and 
.Dauphiny, which he was to possesSf ^^iih the 
title of king; but to hold them in fee ofHeuy^ 
a^ Idngof France. The dutchy^of Burgundy was 
lo be given to Charles ; the rest of the kmgdom 
to Henry. 

• This chimericad partition immediately foiled 
of execntbn, in the article which was most easily . 
performed. Bourbon refused to acknowledge 
Heniy as king of France. His enterprise, how- 
evet*^ agsunst Provence, still took place; but 
after an ineffectual attempt on Marseilles, hewas 
obliged to lead his forces, weakened, baffied, and 
disheartened, into Italy. 

Francis might now have enjoyed, in s^ety, 
the glory of repulsmg all his enemies ; but aiv 
dent for the conquest of Milan, he passed the 
Alps, and laid siege to Pavia, a town of con- 
siderable strength, and defended by Leyva, one 
of the bravest officers in the Spanish ser* 
' Ji»/. ^^^' Every attempt which the French 
' lung made to gdn this important place^ 
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prov^ irlutteasi.' Fatigue and ui^vdurable^ea-^ 
ther had wasted the French armj, when Francis 
was informed of the approach of the imperial ar- 
my commanded by Bour|>on, Pescara, and Lan- 
noy. These leaders, after cabnonaiUng the 
French camp for several days, at last made a ge- 
neral assault, and broke into the entrenchments* 
Francis's f(Mt»s w^re put to the rout ; and he 
himself, surrounded by his enemies, after fight* 
ing with herdc valour, and killing seven vaea 
With his own hand, was at last obliged to surren- 
der himself prisoner. ' Almost the whole army,, 
full of nobility and brave officers, either perished 
by the sword, or were drowned in the river. The 
few who escaped with their lives, fell into the 
hands of the enemy. 

Henry, startled at this important event, be- 
came sensible of his own danger, from the loss of 
a proper counterpoise to the power of Charles. 
Instead of taking advantage, therefore, of the dis- 
tressed condition of Francis, he was determined 
to lend him assistance in his present calamities ; 
and, as the glory of generosity in raising a fallen 
enemy concurred with his political interest, he 
hesitated the less in embracing these new mea- 
sures, though he proceeded with caution in 
avowing himself 

So careful was he to save appearances in the 
change, that he caused rejoicings to be every 
where made, on account of^^the victory of Pavia 
and the captivity of Francis. He publicly dis^ 
missed a French envoy, whom he had formerly 
allowed, notwithstanding the war, to reside at 
London ; but upon the regent of France's sub- 
missive applications to him, he again opened a 
correspondence with her, and, besides assuring 
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her of his friendship and protection, he exacted 
a promise that she never would consent to the 
dismembering of any province from the monar- 
chf for her son's ransom. With the emperori 
however, he put on the appearance of Vigour and 
enterprise ; and in order to have a pretence for 
breaking with him, he dispatched Tonstal, bishop 
of London, to Madrid, with proposals for a pow- 
erful invasion of France. He required that 
Charles should immediately enter Guienne at the 
head of a great army, in order to put him in pos- 
session of that province ; and he demanded the 
payment of large sums of money, which that 
prince had borrowed from him in his last visit at 
London* He knew that the emperor was in no 
condition of fulfilling either of these demands ; 
and Tonstal, likewise, after his arrival at Madrid, 
informed his master, that Charles, on his part, 
urged several complaints against England. 
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